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There  is  today  a  very  marked 
tendency  toward  sounder, 
more  exacting  judgment  in 
the  purchase  of  motor  cars. 

It  is  this  tendency  which 
has  turned  so  many  seekers 
for  sounder  value  to  the 
Chalmers  Six. 

For  the  Chalmers  was  de- 
signed and  is  produced  with 
the  very  definite  purpose  of 
meeting  the  need  for  fine 
motoring  at  reasonable  cost. 

At  the  new  price  of  ^  1 1 8  5 ,  the 


Chalmers  Six  yields  nothing 
to  any  car  in  its  price  class. 

As  those  who  have  made 
careful  comparisons  have 
learned,  it  is  really  necessary 
to  go  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  above  the  Chalmers 
price  to  find  a  car  that  even 
approaches  it  in  beauty  and 
fine  performance. 

That  is  why  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  Chalmers 
Six  represents  the  soundest 
investment  among  six- 
cylinder  cars  today. 


Chalmers  Six  Prices 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car     -    $1185      Roadster  -    -    SI  185 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car     -    SI 345       Coupe  -    -    SI 595 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  factory — Revenue  Tax  Extra 

Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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The  names  that  every  one  knows 
are  in  the  Victor  catalog 


ALDA 

GARRISON 

PADFRFWSKT 

AMATO 

GERVILLE-REACHE 

PATTI 

BATTISTINI 

GIGLI 

PLANCON 

BESANZONI 

GILIBERT 

POWELL 

BORI 

GLUCK 

RACHMANINOFF 

HARROLD 

RUFFO 

CALVE 

HEIFETZ 

SAMAROFF 

CARUSO 

HOMER 

SCHIPA 

CHALIAPIN 

JERITZA 

SCHUMANN.HEINK 

CLEMENT 

JOHNSON 

SCOTTI 

CORTOT 

jOURNET 

SEMBRICH 

CULP 

KINDLER 

TAMAGNO 

DE  GOGORZA 

FRITZ  KREISLER 

TETRAZZINI 

DE  LUCA 

HUGO  KREISLER 

WERRENRATH 

DESTINN 

KUBELIK 

WHITEHILL 

EAMES 

LASHANSKA 

WILLIAMS 

ELMAN 

MARTINELLI 

WITHERSPOON 

FARRAR 

McCORMACK 

ZANELLI 

GALLI-CURCI 

MELBA 

ZIMBALIST 

MORINI 

Victor  artists  are  the  really  great  artists  of  this  present 
generation.  Their  names  are  inseparably  associated  with 
noteworthy  musical  performances  and  their  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  Whenever  a  new  artist  of  excep- 
tional ability  appears,  that  artist  chooses  to  become 
identified  with  the  host  of  world'famed  artists  whose 
masterful  interpretations  are  so  faithfully  portrayed  on 
Victrola  instruments  and  Victor  records. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at 
all  dealers  in  Victor  products  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victrola 

•HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

Important  =  Look  for  these  trade-marks  Under  the  lid  On  the  label 

"Victor  Talking"  MacHine  Company,  C am deti.  New  Jersey 
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Atlantic  editions^  according  to  our  rule^  are  intended 
to  meet  only  assured  demands.  We  do  not  over- 
print. To  ensure  your  copy  please  subscribe 
now  or  leave  a  standing  order  with  your  dealer. 

The  Atlantic  Announces 

FOR  NOVEMBER 


CHRIST  IN  OBERAMMERGAU  By  Ferdinand  Reyher 

Mr.  Reyher  spent  last  Christmas  in  the  house  of  Anton  Lang,  the 
'Christus'  of  the  drama.  His  analysis  of  the  effect  which  the  role  has 
on  the  man  is  most  interesting. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  AMERICAN  CRITICISM 

By  Stuart  P.  Sherman 

An  original  and  very  acute  paper. 

THE  AMERICAN  JAIL  By  Joseph  F.  Fishman 

For  many  years  Mr.  Fishman,  as  Federal  inspector,  visited  those  prisons 
throughout  the  country  which  housed  United  States  prisoners.  His 
recital  of  facts  is  an  unanswerable  indictment  of  our  barbarous  and  foolish 
jail  system. 

THE  SILVER  CUP  By  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie 

A  first  story  by  Miss  Mackenzie  —  and  a  charmer. 

A  CHINESE  JOURNEY.  I  By  Seal  Thompson 

The  delightful  record  of  a  sympathetic  traveler. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company,  Inc.  ^^"^^ 

Rumford  Building,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  ^4.00*  for  a  thirteen  months'  new  subscription  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  beginning  November,  1922. 

Name   ...Street  _  


City   .  State    

*  Foreign  postage  $i.o8  extra;  Canadian  postage  S4c  extra. 

lillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH^ 
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Chocolates 


Guests  in  "Quality  Street"  greet  Whitman's 
quality  group  of  distinguished  candy  packages  as 
welcome  friends. 

In  any  social  gathering  they  give  an  added  sense 
of  sociability.  There's  magic  in  eating  together. 
There's  conversation  stimulated  whenever  the 
hostess  produces  the  Sampler,  Salmagundi, 
Pleasure  Island,  or  any  others  of  the  favorites  in 
"The  Quality  Group." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON.  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A., 
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C01.U  nEilA  UNIVERSITY 

Am\our\ce8  its 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES 


Throug:h  the  medium  of  its  Home  Study- 
Courses,  Columbia  University  offers  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  teachers  and  equipment  to 
men  and  Avomen  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  in  fulfiHrnent  of  the  University's  defi- 
nite policy  of  Scholarship  and  Service. 

Although  this  is  the  first  general  announce- 
ment to  be  made  regarding  these  courses, 
this  Department  of  the  University  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  years.  Its  work  has  been 
so  successful  that  Columbia  has  decided  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  activities  and  to  place 
its  advantages  Mithin  the  reach  of  all  who 
seek  further  sj^stematic  study  but  are  unable 
to  take  resident  courses  in  any  university  as 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

The  Columbia  Home  Study  Courses  are  pre- 
pared and  conducted  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  staff  with  Avhom  each  student 
is  in  direct  contact  throughout  the  course. 


The  Home  Study  Conrscs,  however,  have 
been  organized  differently  from  the  resident 
college  courses  so  that  they  may  be  conducted 
in  writing  and  so  that  the  instructor  may 
supervise  the  Mork  of  each  student  and  test 
it  for  thoroughness. 

These  courses  offer  opportunity  for  increased 
business  efficiency  -and  for  the  broader, 
happier  life  which  greater  knowledge  always 
brings. 

You  may  be  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
college  graduates  who  would  like  to  carry 
certain  studies  farther  but  who  have  hereto- 
fore lacked  proper  facilities  for  such  work. 

Possibly  you  never  attended  college.  Here, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  without 
interference  with  your  present  duties  or  vo- 
cation and  from  a  truly  national  university, 
many  of  the  advantages  which  a  resident 
academic  course  would  have  given  you. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  covered  by  the  Home  Study  Courses: 


English  Composition  Economics 
Business  English  Psychology 
English  Literature  Philosophy 

Foreign  Exchange  Draftings 
American  Literature  History 


Photo  Play  Writing 
Short  Story  Writing 
Modern  Drama 

Typography 

Secretarial  Correspondence 


Matliematics 
F'oreign  Languages 
Accounting 


If  you  will  write  to  the  University  you  will  receive  full  information  regarding  courses. 

Columtiia  ^nibersfitp 


HOME  STUDY  DEPARTMENT,  Room  B  21,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. -Please  send  me  the 
Bulletin  of  Columbia  Home  Study  Courses.    I  am  especially  interested  in  the  following  subjects. 


Name. 


Address. 
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For  home  wear  or  a  shop- 
ping jaunt  Shelltex  Shur-ov 
spectacles  are  comfortable, 
neat  and  stylish.  Ask  for 
Style  No.  149. 


Milady  out-o'-doors  appears 
at  her  best  in  All-SheUtex 
Shur-on  spectacles.    Ask  for 
Style  No.  2324. 


The  party  gown  demands 
Shur-ojt  rimless  eye-glasses, 
white  gold  mounted — ex- 
quisitely refined.  Ask  for 
Style  No.  575. 


^^~faskoii  deems  glasses  , 

in  keeping  witk  dress 

Shelltex  Shur-on  spectacles  are  most  appropriate  for  home 
wear  or  shopping,  for  they  combine  comfort  and  extreme  neat- 
ness. Of  course,  they  would  never  do  for  formal  evening  wear. 
Dinner  gown  or  party  dress  dem.ands  the  ultra-refinement  of 
rimless  Shur-on  eye-glasses,  white  gold  mounted.  With  the 
vigorous  informality  of  sporting  costume  wear  All-SheUtex 
Shur-on  spectacles — they  are  safe  and  strong  enough  to  be 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  great  outdoors. 

Your  optical  specialist  can  fit  you  with  the  right  Shur-on 
glasses.  Ask  for  Shur-ons,  for  then  will  you  be  certain  of 
style  correctness. 

SHUR-ON  OPTICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1864- 


asses 
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Model  300  Speedometer  Complete  f,^ 


Model  300  Automobile  Clock 


Speedometers,  Clocks,  and  Watches 


V 


WalthaHn  Colonial  "A"  Riverside 

Catalogue  No.  264—  19  Jewels 
Adjusted  to  5  Positions 
Raised  Gold  Figured  Dial,  Carved  Case 
Price  $225.00 


nPEN  thousand  thousand  times  a  day  the  Waltham  Auto- 
^  mobile  Clock  and  the  Waltham  Speedometer  are  ham- 
mered by  the  road  —  slight  blows,  heavy  blows,  smashing 
blows,  as  a  host  of  fine  automobiles  whirl  over  city  streets 
and  state  roads. 

Motorists  marvel  at  these  Waltham  precision  instruments.  They  set  their 
watches  by  the  Waltham  Clock.  They  measure  correctly  miles  and  speed 
by  the  Waltham  Speedometer.  They  even  judge  the  performance  of  their 
cars  by  these  "tellers  of  the  truth." 

The  same  mastery  of  vibration  is  built  into  every  Waltham  Watch.  That 
is  why  Waltham  Watches  are  famed  for  their  time  telling  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions.  And  why  explorers  upon  land,  "captains-courageous" 
of  the  sea,  and  the  winged  pilots  of  the  air  invariably  specify,  and  demand 
Waltham. 

The  World's  leading  cars  are  equipped  with  Waltham  Clocks  and 
Speedometers.  And  men  and  women  who  invest  their  money  wisely 
wear  Waltham  Watches. 

The  Waltham  Speedometer  is  the  only  air-friction  Speedometer  in  the  world, 
t  Invented  by  Nikola  Tesla. )  Developed  and  perfected  by  Waltham. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


WALTHAM 


mii:  mmw  built  mrh  i 
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Dress  better;  buy  good,  stylish  clothes 

—  it  pays 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 
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AMONG  the  men  enrolled  in 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
'-stitute  there  are  more  than 
24,000  presidents  and  business 
heads.  The  Institute  welcomes 
inquiries  from  such  men,  but  this 
particula'-  page  is  not  addressed  to 
them. 

There  are  nearly  25,000  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries  and  treas- 
urers on  the  Institute's  rolls;  but 
this  page  is  not  for  such  officials. 

Neither  is  it  for  the  wise  young 
man  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  business  equip- 
ment; who  knows  that  the  only 
reason  he  is  not  paid  twice  as 
much  is  because  he  has  never  been 
"given  a  chance." 

This  page  is  a  personal  message 
to  the  man  who  has  responsibilities, 
who  feels  secretly  that  he  ought  to 
be  earning  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more  a  year,  but  who  simply 
lacks  the  confident--  necessary  to 
lay  hold  on  one  oj  me  bigger  places 
in  business.  We  would  like  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  such 
man  a  copy  of  a  little  book  that 
contains  the  seeds  of  self-confi- 
dence. It  is  called  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business"  and  it  is  sent 
without  obligation. 


Men  who  "know  it  all" 

are  not  invited  to  read  this  page 

We  have  in  mind,  for  example,  company's  own  attorneys  —  basing  his 

t     .                j.^  argument    on    principles    which  the 

a  certam  man  wno  is  now  auaitor  institute  had  taught  —  and  by  proving 

of  a  great  corporation  in  the  Mid-  his  point  succeeded  in  saving  the  com- 

11    T,r    ^      TT  -^-1  u           ^i:-  ^  pany  $60,000. 

die  West.    Until  he  was  thirtv-one  ™,             ^ ,  ,       ,  . 

^         ,                1      1  1  '  The  self-confidence  that  the  Institute 

years  of  age  he  was  a  bookkeeper.  gave  him  has  transformed  that  man.  He 

His  emplovers  had  made  up  their  ^'^^  ^e  a  vice-president  of  that  great 

.    1      1    '  1            111           1  corporation;  and  at  31  he  was  con- 

mmds  that  he  would  always  be  a  demned  to  be  a  bookkeeper  for  life, 

bookkeeper.    His  wife  was  begin-  For  the  man  who  is  perfectly  content 

ni'np   spcrptlv   tn   wnnHpr      WnrQt  ^^^'^'^  himself  and  his  job  the  Alexander 

nmg  secretly  to  wonder.     Worst  Hamilton  Institute  can  do  nothing.  But 

of  all,  he  himself  was  beginning  to  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  could 

-fai'tt,  double  their  incomes  in  one  year  if  they 

lObe  iditn.                    ^                   ^  believed  in  themselves  and  had  the  solid 

He  sent  for  "Forging  Ahead  in  business  knowledge  to  back  up  their 

Business";  without  any  great  hope  ^^li^f- 

1^     1            11  J  •     ..1  To  such  men  the  Institute  offers 

in  Its  results,  he  enrolled  m  the  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  —  a  book 

Modern  Business  Course  and  Ser-  with  power  in  every  page,  and  which 

i-ni     £    ^  X             ^■i       r  1  •  also  describes  clearly  and  interestingly 

vice.     i  he  hrst  lew  months  of  his  ^hat  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

association    with    the    Alexander  can  do  for  you.    Thousands  of  success- 

■Lj      •i.u      T    ^-^  ^                      1  ful  men  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 

Hamilton  Institute  were  a  revela-  valuable  little  books  they  ever  sent  for. 

tion   to  him.    He  found   himself  May  we  send  it  to  you?    The  coupon 

1    .      •        ^   1  •       J        ^       .     r  IS  for  your  convenience, 
being  initiated  into  departments  01 

business  that  had  hitherto  been  a  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

mystery  to  him.    He  was  learning  g^S  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

the  fundamentals  of  purchasing,  of  JLsA. 

merchandising,  of  advertising,  of  Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in 

office   and   factory   management,  Business"  ^yhich  I  may  keep  ^j^^^, 

.      r  Without  obligation, 
and  corporation  iinance. 

.   ,            ,               .  Name   

He  began  quietly  to  make  suggestions  Print  here 

to  the  officials  —  suggestions  that  sur-  „  • 

prised  them,  because  they  had  ceased  to  f 

expect  anything  from  him.    They  re-  ^aaress  

vised  their  estimate  of  his  capacities; 

when  the  position  of  auditor  became   

vacant,  he  was  given  his  chance.  And 

recently,  in  an  important  tax  matter,  Business 

he  argued  against  the  position  of  the  Position  


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.  Building,  Toronto;  Australian  Address,  42  Hunter  Street,  Sydney 


Cohyri'^hl,  i(j22.  Alexander  lluniiUon  l>islilulc 


THE  ATLANTIC'S  BOOKSHELF 

These  reviews  of  recent  books  of  unusual  value  are  based  upon  lists 
furnished  through  the  courteous  cooperation  of  such  trained  judges  as 
the  following:  American  Library  Association  Book  List,  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission,  and  the  staffs  of  the  pubUc  libraries  in  Springfield 
(Massachusetts),  Newark,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis. 


The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon,  by  Edith  Wharton. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  viii4- 
364  pp.  $2.00. 

It  sounds  strange,  if  not  absurd,  to  speak  of 
the  promise  of  a  mature  ^\Tite^  whose  past  is  cram- 
med with  sohd  performance.  Yet,  to  say  the  truth 
of  The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon  one  must  describe  it 
as  either  the  promise  of  new  powers  or  the  col- 
lapse of  old  ones;  and  I  prefer  to  take  it  as  promis- 
sory. To  call  it  Mrs.  ^Miarton  at  her  best  would 
be  an  inane  slight  to  The  Valley  of  Decision, 
whose  scope  and  nobility  this  book  has  not,  any 
more  than  it  has  the  enameled  brilliancy  of  The 
House  of  Mirth,  or  the  superb  technical  self-suffi- 
ciency of  Ethan  Frome.  The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon 
will  never,  as  a  destination,  content  those  who 
have  learned  to  admire  its  author  in  terms  of  the 
others;  like  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,  it  is  too  imper- 
fectly wTought  through,  too  lacking  in  the  integ- 
rity and  totality  of  the  first-rate  novel.  It  holds 
together  only  by  the  magic  of  good  WTiting,  and 
only  while  you  read  it.  But,  as  a  stage,  it  may 
arrest  those  who  cannot  take  it  seriously  as  a  des- 
tination; and,  while  some  may  read  in  it  only  the 
collapse  of  a  great  ironist  into  sentimentality,  oth- 
ers, no  less  exacting,  will  find  themselves  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  in  Mrs.  Wharton,  after 
all  these  years,  of  a  quality  perhaps  fully  as  great 
as  irony  in  its  meaning  to  the  novel  —  that  is,  the 
great  gift  of  what  is  but  feebly  named  when  one 
has  called  it  compassion. 

One  guesses  that  Mrs.  Wharton  herself  has 
been  all  but  bowled  over  by  the  impact  of  this 
strange,  new,  artistic  experience,  and  that,  in  the 
excitement  of  emotional  s\Tnpathies  never  before 
allowed  so  largely  to  rule,  she  has  left  her  art  a 
little  in  abeyance.  The  consummation  to  which 
this  novel  points  will  consist,  of  course,  in  the 
eventual  union  of  what  Mrs.  Wharton  has  al- 
ways had  with  what  unprecedented  warmth  she 
has  here  gained.  Let  that  occur,  and  her  true 
masterpiece  Avill  have  come  as  late  in  her  career 
as  once  it  seemed  to  have  come  early. 

What  she  actually  does  in  The  Glimpses  of  the 
Moon  is  to  present  the  case  of  a  pair  of  married 
lovers,  too  idealistic  to  be  good  worldlings,  and 
too  worldly  to  be  confirmed  practising  idealists, 
who  do  in  the  end  take  the  final  plunge  out  of 
their  environment  (the  very  same  which  poor 
Lily  Bart  could  not  surrender  without  losing  her 
clutch  on  life  itself),  and  who  do,  in  Emerson's 
phrase,  give  all  to  love.  They  are  two  modem 
enough  young  folk,  a  little  cynical,  a  little  disil- 
lusioned, but  secretly  tender  and  very  effectively 
equipped  with  sundry  honorable  if  old-fashioned 
inhibitions.  The  trouble  is,  Mrs.  Wharton  can- 
not seem  to  clinch  her  thesis  —  which  is,  in  effect. 


that  even  in  this  materialistic  world  it  is  possible 
for  the  spoiled  children  of  unearned  luxury  to 
sacrifice  material  values  to  spiritual  and  count 
the  bargain  a  good  one  —  without  somewhat  al- 
tering and  denaturing  her  characters.  She  de- 
scends, moreover,  to  a  typical  novelist's  subter- 
fuge for  prolonging  suspense  by  keepingher  lovers 
apart;  and  in  bringing  them  together  at  last  she 
assumes  a  good  deal  of  what  was  to  have  been 
proved.  In  the  end,  she  has  but  got  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  particular  story.  But  even  that  is  an 
altogether  surprising  quarter  in  Avhich  to  find  her. 
As  for  the  story,  it  is  a  glorious  one;  and  glorious- 
ly, one  must  have  faith,  she  will  yet  tell  it. 

Wilson  Follett. 

This  Freedom,  by  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1922.  12mo. 
x+372  pp.  $2.00. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  new  novel  narrates  the 
tragic  attempt  of  a  woman  to  succeed  as  a  wife 
and  mother  and  in  a  career  at  the  same  time. 
Though  to  the  present  reader  the  logic  of  the 
conclusion  is  not  convincing,  the  book  is  excel- 
lently planned  and  the  story  is  carried  on  with 
equal  rapidity  and  skill.  The  four  parts,  entitled 
'The  House  of  Men,'  'The  House  of  Women,' 
'The  House  of  Children,'  and  'The  House  of 
Cards, '  —  recounting  in  turn  the  heroine's  life  as 
a  child  at  home,  as  a  growing  girl  in  school  and 
boarding-house,  as  a  wife  who  is  also  in  business, 
and,  finally,  as  a  mother,  —  mark  the  four  stages 
of  her  history,  from  her  early  bewilderment  over 
the  predominance  of  men  in  society,  through  her 
growing  sense  of  the  unfairness  of  that  predomi- 
nance, on  through  her  achievement  of  'freedom' 
in  a  career  and  her  rather  impulsive  marriage, 
and  to  the  end  in  which  the  realization  comes  to 
her  that  by  succeeding  in  the  career  she  has 
failed  disastrously  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

In  the  first  two  parts,  because  he  is  at  his  best 
in  sentiment,  humor,  and  caricature,  the  author 
sustains  his  story  with  much  skill,  although  even 
here  his  addiction  to  rhetorical  exclamation  and 
repetition  at  times  becomes  wearisome.  The 
portrayal  of  Rosalie,  the  heroine,  as  a  little  girl, 
and  of  her  father  and  her  Aunt  Belle,  is  particu- 
larly vigorous  and  true,  and  certain  scenes,  such 
as  the  suicide  of  Anna,  the  secret  drinking  of 
Miss  Keggs,  and  the  jealous  letter  of  Miss  Sal- 
mon, are  narrated  with  some  power.  Altogether, 
the  first  half  of  the  novel  is  excellent,  showing 
more  unity  of  both  character  and  atmosphere 
than  did  If  Winter  Comes. 

In  the  second  half,  however,  in  which  Rosalie 
has  won  her  freedom  by  achieving  a  position  in 
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Letters  of  James  Gibbons  Huneker 

Edited,  with  a  preface,  by  Josephine  Huneker 

The  literary  sensation  of  the  fall  will  be  the  publication  of  these  letters. 
They  have  all  the  brilliance  of  james  huneker's  essays,  but  if  possible  a  more 
vivid  spirit  and  a  greater  spontaneity.  Every  line  is  exhilarating  to  read,  infused 
as  it  is  with  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  "Beloved  Steeplejack." 

Published  October  6.    With  photogravure  frontispiece.  ^3.50 

The  Print  of  My  Remembrance 

By  Augustus  Thomas 

This  Is  one  of  the  best  books  of  recollections  in  a  generation,  reflecting  a  full  and  varied  life.  It  is 
extremely  well  written,  with  a  personality  and  charm  peculiar  to  itself. 

Published  October  6.    Illustrated  zvith  photographs  and  drawings  by  the  author.   About  $4.00 


JAMES  HUNEKER 


Companionable  Books 


AND  THEIR  AUTHORS 


By  Henry  van  Dyke 


Dr.  van  Dyke  is  not  only  a  delightful  essayist  and  friend  of  mankind,  but  he  is  a  lover  of  good 
books.    In  these  literary  studies  he  writes  no  less  delightfully  about  them  than  about  the  great  outdoors. 

Published  October  6.  Illustrated  zvith  portraits  of  unusual  interest.  Cloth,  ^2,00;  leather,  $3.00 


America : 

A  Family  Affair 

By  Charles  W.  Gould 

The  author  finds  the  United  States  to  be  in 
that  perilous  position  racially  in  which  the  an- 
cient civilizations  stood  in  the  century  or  two 
before  the  beginning  of  their  decline. 

Illustrated.    About  ^3 .00 

The  Black  Panther 

By  John  Hall  Wheelock 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  the  author  of  dust 

AND  LIGHT.  ^I-SO 

Broken  Barriers 


The  Tocsin  of  Revolt 

By  Brander  Matthews 

In  this  volume  are  gathered  together  Professor 
Matthews's  recent  writings  on  lively  topics  of 
present-day  literature  and  soci  al  discussion.  $2.00 

Social  Philosophy 
of  Instinct 

By  Charles  Conant  Josey 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  society  and  not 
from  that  of  psychology  alone.  $2.00 


By  Meredith  Nicholson 

A  novel  which  faces  courageously  the  problem  of  relaxing  standards.  $2.00 


Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age 

By  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

A  delightful  collection  of  this  remarkable  young  author's  recent  short 
stories.  ^i-75 

The  Forsyte  Saga 

By  John  Galsworthy 

"Likely  to  take  its  place  with  the  classics  of  the  English  tongue." — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  ^2.50 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  Works  of 

George 
Meredith 

FIFTEEN  DOLLAR 
EDITION 

In  seventeen  volumes 

Write  for  full  informa- 
tion   regarding  this 
remarkably  low-priced 
edition 
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business,  notwithstanding  her  marriage  and  the 
birth  of  her  three  children,  the  author's  manner, 
which  one  is  perhaps  wilhng  to  forgive  so  long 
as  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  sentimental,  humor- 
ous, or  pathetic,  becomes  excessive.  Having  a 
story  of  considerable  human  interest  and  quite 
worthy  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  let  it  carry  its  own  impression  and  stamp 
its  own  effect  upon  the  reader,  but  must  con- 
stantly appear  from  behind  the  scenes  to  point 
the  moral.  This  he  does  with  such  persistence 
that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  rise  up  in  defense 
of  his  own  powers  of  perception.  The  style,  more- 
over, is  of  such  emotional  incontinence  that  some 
of  the  later  chapters  fairly  bristle  with  exclama- 
tion points.  Even  Dickens,  whose  less  restrained 
style  Mr.  Hutchinson's  sometimes  recalls,  was 
chary  of  exclamation  points,  because  they  inevi- 
tably lead  the  reader  to  feel,  sooner  or  later,  that 
the  author  'doth  protest  too  much,'  and  there- 
fore to  doubt  his  sincerity. 

To  use  the  critical  jargon  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  great  failing  is  sentimentalism. 
Sentimentalism  is  certainly  the  particular  fault  of 
the  style:  whether  it  is  ol  the  plot  also,  there  is 
perhaps  some  ground  for  dispute.  The  book,  in- 
deed, is  certain  to  provoke  wide  diiferences  of 
opinion,  wit  resjiect  not  only  to  the  points  here 
touched  upon  but  also  to  its  m  an  thesis.  After 
all,  is  there  anytluny  better  worth  disputing 
than  the  question  of  fundamental  realities,  and 
their  opposites? 

R.  M.  Gay. 

The  American  Party  System :  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  Edward  Merriam.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  8vo  x  +439  pp.  $3.00. 

Readers  of  the  Atlanfic  Monthly  who  are  iami\- 
iar  with  the  career  of  Charles  E.  Merriam,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  recognize  his  fitness  to  write  of  the 
American  party  system.  A  sound  and  enlight- 
ened scholar,  who  has  embodied  the  results  of  his 
studies  in  several  books  treating  of  political 
theory,  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  party 
system  in  England  and  on  the  ('ontinent,  he 
writes  with  the  advantage  of  a  man  who  has  also 
had  practical  experience  with  politics  in  Chicago; 
he  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor 
in  1911.  In  consequence,  the  volume  at  hand, 
although  Professor  Merriam  calls  it  an  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Political  Parties  in  the 
United  States,'  and  insists  that  his  method  is 
that  of  'objective  analysis,'  has  the  flavor  of 
humanized  scholarship  that  distinguished  the 
writings  of  the  late  Lord  Bryce. 

The  first  chapters,  on  the  composition  and 
organization  of  the  political  party,  show  by  what 
means  the  power  of  party  organization  became 
greater  in  this  country  than  anywhere  else.  The 
following  chapters  on  the  spoils  system  explain  in 
detail  the  ways  by  which  the  'machine'  has 


maintained  itself  in  influence.  These  are  sum- 
marized in  a  chart  which  exhibits  concretely  the 
opportunities  for  graft  enjoyed  by  a  local  boss  in 
a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

The  chapters  on  the  party  and  the  selection  of 
official  personnel  aim  to  set  in  proper  relation  the 
dramatic  periods  of  nomination  and  election  and 
those  quieter  and  more  prolonged  intervals  in 
which  'jobs'  are  found  for  the  'workers,'  who  in 
turn  work  for  the  boss.  Here,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  spoils  system,  the  importance  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  loss  resulting  from  a  distrust  of 
vigorous  and  effective  government  are  set  forth 
in  moderate  but  convincing  terms. 

In  this  present  month,  with  the  primaries  be- 
hind us  and  the  November  elections  just  aliead, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  spectacular  peri- 
ods of  party  activity.  Perhaps  our  thinking  on 
political  themes,  ordinarily  sluggish,  is  somcAvhat 
quickened  by  the  drama.  If,  questioning  the 
future  of  our  institutions,  we  read  Professor 
Merriam 's  concluding  chapters,  we  shall  find 
sober  counsel  that,  although  not  blinking  the  dark 
side,  bids  us  take  courage.  After  all,  we  are  our 
own  masters;  public  opinion  rules.  The  power  of 
the  boss  through  his  control  of  patronage  grows 
not  stronger  but  weaker.  Public  sentiment 
against  the  spoils  system  has  unquestionably  de- 
\eloped,  and  even  more  eft'ective  forces  have 
come  into  play\ 

The  last  pages  of  Bryce's  Modern  Democraeiea 
are  memorable  by  reason  of  the  doubts  which  the 
author  hazards  as  to  the  future  of  Democracy. 
The  people,  as  Herbert  Croly  has  said,  are  '  inno- 
cent and  easily  diverted ' ;  the  problem  is  to  im- 
]jress  upon  them  'the  necessity  of  salvation.' 
^\'ho  is  there  who  would  not  be  appalled  at  the 
task?  \i;t  who  would  refuse  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough? 

Heinry  G.  Pearson. 

British  History  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century  (1782- 
iQOij,  by  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  New 

York:  Longmans,  C reen  &  Co.  1922.  8vo.  xvi 
+  445  pp.  $3.75. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  historical  literature 
the  twentieth  century  has  not  yet  proved  its 
right  to  })e  ranked  with  its  more  intellectual 
predecessor,  the  nineteenth  century^  But  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  in  this  regard  the  next  gen- 
eration will  see  us  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  we 
may  claim  at  present.  And  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  signs  is  the  appearance  of 
George  Macaulay  Trevelyan' s  British  History  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centvry.  Combining  in  a  fashion 
not  common  in  this  day  literary  grace  and  vivid- 
ness with  accurate  statement  and  courageous 
speculation,  it  is  a  book  that  will  find  favor  with 
the  general  reader  no  less  than  with  the  profes- 
sional student.  Those  who  have  enjoyed 
Strachey  and  Charnwood  will  find  Trevelyan 
an  admirable  companion,  although  without  the 
glittering  brilliance  of  the  one  or  the  broad  sym- 
pathy of  the  other. 
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FOR  RICHER,  FOR  POORER 


TUTORS' 
LANE 

by  Wilmarth  Lewis 


by  Harold  H.  Armstrong,  author  of  "Zell " 

'Sound  workmanship,  free  from  any  factitious  or  sensational  trickery 
and  depending  for  its  values  upon  the  portrayal  of  everyday  human 
nature.  All  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  people  are  well  vitalized." — Tin 
New  York  Herald.     V'The  book  is  delightfully  frank  and 


The  story  of  life  in  a  small  co 
lege  town  told  in  a  manner  which 
hovers  between  high  comedy  and  del- 
icate farce — a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  novel. 
It  is  a  first  novel  by  the  aurhoi — a  graduate 
of  Yale,  class  of  1918. 

$1.75  net 

THE  UNDERTAKER'S  GARLAND 

by  John  Bishop  and  Edrnund  Wilson,  ]i 

Two  young  writers,  already  well  known,  have 
here  concocted  a  medley  of  twelve  brilliant 
and  perhaps  ironic  pieces  which  make  an 
unusual  volume.    Some  of  the  chap 
ters:    The  Death  of  the  Centt 
The  Funeral  of  an  Undertaker 
The  Life  of  a  Dandy,  Emil 
in  Hades.  With  six  deco- 
rations by  Boris  Art- 
zibasheff. 

$2.00 


American  in  its  essentials,  and  therefore,  most  en- 
oyable  in  its  vigor  and  lack  of  sentimental 
—  New  York  Times. 


net 


THE 
MOTH 
DECIDES 

by  E.  A.  Jewell,  author  of 
2.00  net  "The  White  Kami" 

Mr.  Jewell  has  chosen  an  American 
summer  resort  as  a  background  for  his 
latest  romance,  and  the  younger  generation 
play  the  parts.    He  is  keen  and  truthful,  but 
withal,  tolerant. 

$2.00  net 

THE  WELL  IN  THE  WOOD 

by  Bert  Leston  Taylor 

author  of  "The  So-called  Human  Race" 

Mothers  and  fathers  who  have  laughed 
with  B.  L.  T.,  the  columnist  of  the  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  glad  to  let 
their  children  have  a  share  of  his 
fun  in  this  tale  of  the  laziest 
beaver,  the  rabbit  who  did 
not  know  why  he  wab- 
hled  his  nose,  the 
travelling  donkey, 
and  others. 

$1.50 

net 


WILLA 
GATHER'S 

NEW  NOVEL 


ONE  OF  OURS 


More  and  more  have  we  come  to  recognize  in  Willa  Gather  our  greatest 
living  woman  novelist.    One  of  Ours,  a  novel  to  which  she  has  devoted  nearly 
three  years  (she  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  today  who  refuses  to  be  hurried)  is  her  first 
long  novel  since  My  Antonia  (1918),  and  shows  her  at  the  very  fullness  of  her  powers. 
Nothing  that  Miss  Gather  has  ever  written  has  quite  prepared  one  for  this  book 
-and  yet  everything  that  she  has  written  has  been  a  preparation  for  it. 
Here,  you  will  say,  is  an  authentic  masterpiece — a  novel  to  rank 
with  the  finest  of  this  or  any  age. 


TERTIUM 
ORGANUM 

by  P.  D.  Ouspensky 
with  an  Introduction  by  Claude 
Bragdon 

The  greatest  philosophical  work  which 
has  come  out  of  Russia.    The  first  impor 
tant  work  to  deal  with  the  New  Mathematics 
and  the  Theory  of  Relativity  from  the  stand- 
point of  philosophy. 

$4.00  net 

BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE 

by  Isaac  Qoldberg 

An  introduction  to  the  cultural  life  of 
Brazil.    The  first  part  gives  an 
count  of  Brazil's  literary  history; 
the  second  part  consists  of  ten 
essays  upon  salient  person- 
alities in  her  intellectual 

life.  Some  of  the  per-  .  The  present  edition  ot 
sons   studied  m-        /  collected  novels  and 

eludes  a  section  /  ^^j^^  Maupassant  is  de- 
on  the  newer  English  what  has 

tf^no^'  already  been  done  for  his  Conti- 

$3.00  nental  peers,  for  Dostoevsky  and 

net  Chekhov.    It  will  include  not  only  all 

that  has  previously  been  translated  and  mis- 
translated, but  also  the  posthumous  work.;  and 


$2.50  net 
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GERMINIE 
LACERTEUX 

by  E.  and  J.  de  Qoncourt 

ith  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Boyd 
One  of  the  great  French  novels  of 
the  19th  century.    Perhaps  the  first  to 
deal  with  the  lower  classes,  it  made  pos- 
sible the  subsequent  realistic  novels.    In  the 
Borzoi  Classics  series  uniform  with  Madame  Bor- 
vary,  Mile  de  Maupin  and  Manon  Lescaut. 

$4.00  net 
NANA  by  Emile  Zola 

:ith  o.n  Introduction  by  Burton  Rascoe 

Nana  divides  the  honors  with  La  De- 
bacle as  the  most  popular  of  Zola's 
orks.     It  is  assuredly  the 
greatest  story  of  the  theatri- 
cal  underworld    in  Paris 
n  modern  literature. 


SUIF 


a  great  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished 
stories  now  translated  for  th 
first  time.     Mile  Fifi  and  Boule 
de  Suif  are  the  two  first  volumes  to 
be  issued.     Further  volumes  will  be 
issued  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals 

Each  $2.00  net 


$4.00 
net 


In  CANADA  all  Borzoi  Books  can  he  obtained  from  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  St.  Martin's  House,  Toronto 
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No  author  can  hope,  in  a  single  volume,  to 
present  a  complete  narrative  of  British  history  in 
the  most  complicated  century  of  modern  times; 
but  Mr.  Trevelyan  has,  with  a  remarkable  dis- 
cernment of  true  values,  given  us  a  vivid  and 
coherent  picture  of  development  and  progress 
during  the  years  from  1782  to  1901,  when,  as  he 
tells  us,  'things  certainly,  and  probably  men  and 
women  with  them,  were  undergoing  a  more  rapid 
change  of  character  than  in  any  previous  epoch 
of  our  annals.' 

Since  this  book  appears  while  the  world  is  pain- 
fully engaged  in  the  rearrangement  of  lives  and 
of  countries,  one  could  w^ish  that  those  states- 
men to  whose  care  the  work  of  recons  .ruction 
was  committed  had  been  able  to  read  it  before 
beginning  their  labors.  In  particular,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  copy  of  it  did  not  lie  open  on 
the  peace  table  at  Versailles! 

From  the  downfall  of  George  the  Third's  per- 
sonal rule  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  shows  us,  each  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  others,  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
developments,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  that 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
traces  for  us  the  course  of  the  internal  events  in 
Britain  which  made  the  creation  of  such  an  em- 
pire not  only  possible  but  necessary;  he  describes, 
with  due  regard  to  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
them,  the  complicated  foreign  relations  which 
such  an  empire  entailed. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in- 
heriting the  literary  tradition  of  his  father  and 
his  great-uncle,  should  show  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  literature  in  considering  any 
period  of  history.  In  a  twentieth-century  his- 
torical work  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  frequent 
references  to  purely  literary  w^orks  —  novels  and 
essays  —  with  which  he  illustrates  many  of  his 
points.  Noi  is  he  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
great  men  who,  he  says,  'are  often  in  large  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  some  "tendency"  which  only 
they  rendered  "inevitable."  '  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  volume  he  fails  to  make  the 
'great  men'  really  live  for  us.  His  picture  of 
Gladstone  is  by  far  the  best,  but  even  that  falls 
short  of  our  expectations.  It  is  in  dealing  wdth 
events  and  policies  that  he  is  at  his  best.  Here  his 
sound  judgment,  his  clear  presentation  of  cause 
and  effect,  his  always  reasonable  speculation  will 
be,  for  the  average  reader,  a  welcome  contrast  to 
the  far-flung  theories  and  somewhat  colored 
statements  of  Mr.  Wells  who,  for  all  his  short- 
comings, is  comparable  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  that 
he  too  has  written  a  history  which  can  be  read  by 
the  layman. 

The  book  is,  quite  frankly,  written  from  an 
entirely  British  standpoint,  and  the  author  could 
hardly  be  accused  of  lack  of  patriotism  even  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  countrymen.  But  it 
is  wholly  free  from  bias  or  national  prejudice,  and 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  work  written  at  a 
time  when  the  animosities  and  hatreds  attendant 
upon  war  were  at  their  height. 

Edward  Allen  Whitney. 


My  Discovery  of  England,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1922.  12mo. 
viii+264  pp.  $1.50. 

The  popularity  of  the  work  of  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  is  far  more  than  an  appreciation  of  humor- 
ous badinage;  it  is  a  portent,  foretelling  the 
revival  of  satire  as  a  force  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  We  have  been  dangerously  long  without 
it.  Stifled  by  the  prevalent  pollyanna-ism,  whose 
rose  glasses  it  was  heresy  to  toss  aside,  powerless 
against  a  dozen  different  superstitions  of  prog- 
ress, the  wise  spirit  of  irony  and  ridicule  could 
do  naught  but  leave  us  to  our  fates.  Gentle  digs 
we  have  had,  and  many  a  sly  jest,  but  no  cleans- 
ing scourge  for  a  world  uncommonly  well-stocked 
with  quackeries  and  rascals. 

The  muse  of  satire  whom  Mr.  Leacock  leads 
from  her  retirement  is  not,  however,  the  austere 
figure  of  the  moralists.  The  world  is  as  yet  quite 
unprepared  for  so  imposing  a  figure,  and  Mr. 
Leacock  is  too  completely  a  North  American  to 
be  able  to  abandon  certain  tricks  and  figures  of 
humor  which  would  upset  the  lady's  dignity. 
Mr.  Leacock's  muse  has  borrowed  a  garment  or 
two  from  the  w^orld's  old  friend  of  the  cap  and 
bauble,  and  is  not  averse,  now  and  then,  from 
shaking  the  bells.  Woe  to  him,  however,  who 
makes  a  confusion  of  identity,  for  he  will  find  that 
a  touch  of  the  bauble  will  send  him  home 
a-howling ! 

Mr.  Leacock  has  never  used  his  peculiar  and 
xery  personal  method  with  greater  success  than 
in  this  present  volume  devoted  to  observations 
made  in  England.  The  chapters  are  much  varied, 
both  in  subject  matter  and  its  treatment.  'Im- 
pressions of  London'  is  one  of  the  merriest  of 
chapters;  and  the  pages  on  the  British  and  the 
American  press  once  again  reveal  the  author's 
special  gifts  as  a  parodist.  '  We  have  with  us  to- 
night' is  a  chronicle  for  all  who  have  given  lec- 
tures and  suffered  introductions  to  read  with 
silent  and  understanding  sympathy. 

The  best  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  study 
called  '  Oxford  As  I  See  It,'  a  study  which  should 
be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  freedom  of 
higher  learning  in  America.  Not  only  is  the  field 
of  comparison  between  British  and  American 
universities  a  matter  on  which  Mr.  Leacock  can 
talk  with  authority,  but  also  the  chapter  is  one 
which  gives  him  every  opportunity  to  place  his 
satiric  wit  at  the  service  of  his  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  shrewd  judgment. 

My  Discovery  of  England  is  a  book  for  both 
nations.  Reading  it  will  help  many  to  discover 
America. 

Henry  Beston. 

The  Hairy  Ape ;  Anna  Christie ;  the  First  Man,  by 
Eugene  O'Neill.  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 
1922.  8vo.  xii -1-322  pp.  $2.00. 

Mr.  O'Neill's  view  of  life  is  bitter.  He  de- 
lights in  sordid  episodes.  Characters  portrayed 
are  weak,  irresolute,  selfish,  or  brutal.  He  knows 
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Doivn  the  River 


DOWN  THE  RIVER 

By  Roscoe  Brink 

An  authentic  piece  of  American  literature  which  reminds  the  reader  in 
turn  of  the  works  of  Robert  Frost,  Zona  Gale,  and  Sherwood  Anderson.  Yet 
it  is  different  from  all  these  and  unique  with  a  beauty  of  its  own.  $1.90 

TWO  LITTLE  MISOGYNISTS 

By  Carl  Spitteler  Winner  of  the  igig  Nohel  Prize 

Carl  Van  Doren  of  The  Nation,  says:  "One  of  those  rare  stories  about 
children  which  unite  shrewd  observation  of  the  comedy,  with  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  tragedy  of  childhood."    Published  September  20th. 

Illustrated.  $3.25 


LOVE  CONQUERS  ALL    By  Robert  C.  Benchley 

Mr.  Benchley's  first  book,  Of  All  Things,  placed  him  at  a  bound  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
humorists.  There  is  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  effervescent  wit  and  humor  in  Love  Conquers  All, 
which  is  again  illustrated  by  Gluyas  Williams. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
PRIDE 

By  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

Like  The  Beginning  of  Wisdom, 
Mr.  Benet 's  new  book  is  about  the 
younger  generation,  but  now  out  of 
college.  It  will  serve  as  grist  for  the 
mills  of  those  who  argue  pro  and  con 
about  the  morals  of  the  young  people 
of  today. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Raleigh. 

$2.00 


SWANN'S 
WAY 

By  Marcel  Proust 

M.  Proust  has  put  upon  paper  the 
very  stuff  of  consciousness,  as  well 
as  an  unusual  picture  of  French 
society. 

London  Times:  "The  most  re- 
markable novelist,  in  one  field  of  fic- 
tion, for  the  decade." 


From 

Young  People's  Pride 


WILLL\M  DE  MORGAN  AND  His  WIFE 


By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling 

New  York  Times:  "No  one  can  read  it  without  a  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the 
author  for  presenting  to  us  so  clearly  a  remarkable  personality." 

New  York  Herald:  "One  of  those  rare  biographies  that  really  deserve  that  sadly 
overworked  adjective,  unique."  With  32  illustrations.  $6.00 

ON  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

By  Stuart  P.  Sherman 

No  serious  reader  of  contemporary  fiction  can  afford  to  miss  this  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  only  critical  work. 

The  Bookman  says:  "He  is  a  personage  .  .  .  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest 
the  country  has."  $1.75 

BELSHAZZAR  COURT 

By  Simeon  Strunsky 

Five  chapters,  and  illustrations  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan,  make  this  new  edition  a 
complete  picture  of  life  in  New  York  City. 
Christopher  Morley :  "Those  who  buy  the  book  will  never  be  disappointed."  $2.00 


One  of  De  Morgan's  Tiles 


HENRY  HOLT  AND  CO,     New  York 


THE  ATLANTIC'S  BOOKSHELF 


the  theatre,  and  is  skillful  in  arrangement  of 
situations,  with  men  and  women  true  to  instincts 
and  surroundings,  speaking  as  they  should.  Sel- 
dom does  he  err  in  dialogue,  which  usually  is 
natural,  direct,  and  revealing  of  character.  In 
'  The  Emperor  Jones '  he  portrayed  terror  so  that 
it  was  contagious.  In  'Beyond  the  Horizon'  his 
pathos  was  unaffected.  His  sense  of  grim  humor 
is  indisputable.  He  has  the  gift  of  flaying  satire. 
His  bitterness  and  hopelessness  are  almost  un- 
relieved. His  tragedy  is  without  the  nobility 
that  exalts.  Often  he  brings  to  mind  the  unhappy 
Strindberg.  Yet  there  is  to-day  no  more  com- 
manding figure  than  O'Neill  in  the  American 
play-house. 

The  stoker  'Yank,'  in  'The  Hairy  Ape,'  exults 
in  strength  and  stoke-hole  life.  In  his  gutter 
speech  he  shouts  to  his  mates  —  they  are  finely 
differentiated  —  how  they  lule  the  world.  Mil- 
dred in  white,  curious  about  the  boiler-room, 
frightened  by  his  'abysmal  brutality'  and  foul 
language,  exclaims  'Oh!  the  filthy  beast!'  and 
faints.  'Y^ank'  swears  to  get  even  with  her;  not 
as  Zola's  Ragu  when  Fernande  in  white  ^•entu^es 
into  the  foundry;  'Y'ank'  would  kill  ^Mildred. 
There  is  no  place  for  him  in  the  city;  e\en  tlie 
I.  W.  W.  reject  him.  At  the  Zoo  he  talks  as  a  pal 
to  the  gorilla,  frees  him,  and  is  slain  by  him.  This 
powerful  play  is  somewhat  maired  by  re]5etition 
of  phrases.  Is  not  the  ending  for  the  Grand 
Guignol? 

A  play  of  a  higher  order  is  'Anna  Christie.' 
Mr.  O'Xeill  was  once,  it  is  said.  ;i  seafnrer,  but 
his  sea  is  not  the  sea  of  Melville,  Whitman.  Hugo, 
or  Swinburne;  it  is  'dat  ole  davil,  sea,"  as  Chris, 
the  bargeman,  keeps  saying.  His  daughter,  Anna, 
meeting  him  after  long  absence,  is  lo^'ed  by  the 
bold  Burke.  Loving  him,  she  confesses  her  life  of 
shame  in  the  West.  Enraged  at  first,  he  accepts 
it,  for  his  rough  love  prevails.  'Fog,  fog,  fog,  all 
bloody  time,'  says  Chris,  looking  out  in  the  night; 
'you  can't  see  where  you  vas  going,  no.  Only 
dat  ole  davil,  sea  —  she  knows ! '  With  this  sym- 
bolic line  the  curtain  falls. 

In  'The  First  Man,'  a  study  of  male  selfishness 
and  small-town  meanness,  an  anthropologist  is 
going  to  Asia.  His  children  died;  he  does  not  wish 
another  to  distract  him  and  his  de\oted  wife 
from  research  work.  She  longs  for  one  and  is  de- 
livered —  in  a  daring  and  painful  scene,  off  stage. 
The  mother  dies;  the  child  lives.  The  father 
hates  it.  His  hatred  confirms  outrageous  sus- 
picions. Knowing  the  slandering,  he  proudly  as- 
serts his  fatherhood.  , 

Philip  Hale. 

Pieces  of  Hate,  by  Heywood  Broun.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  1922.  12  mo.  xii  +  227 
pp.  $2.00. 

'In  the  plains  and  the  rolling  country  there  is 
room  for  the  individual  to  skip  and  frolic,  but  all 


the  peaks  are  preempted.'  So  writes  Mr.  Hey- 
wood Broun,  in  his  latest  volume.  Pieces  of  Hate, 
and  thereby  lays  down  the  very  precept  and  sug- 
gestion for  his  own  hilarity.  He  skips  and  frolics 
through  the  plains  and  across  the  knolls  of  ordi- 
nary experience,  swift  of  toe  and  ready-shod  for 
frauds,  whether  literary,  or  dramatic,  athletic, 
sociological,  or  domestic,  and  with  a  zest  which 
starts  suspicion  in  his  reader's  mind  that,  possi- 
bly, the  '  preempting '  of  the  peaks  is  not  such  a 
discouragingly  important  matter  after  all. 

Pieces  of  Hafe  is  a  volume  of  essays,  criticisms, 
discussions  and  casual  gossip  about  liA'ing, 
snatched  from  the  flood  which  Mr.  Broim  pours 
steadily  into  the  monthly  and  dail>'  press.  Some 
of  its  pages  are  trivial,  many  are  extremely  xtx]- 
uable.  and  a  few  are  excellent.  The  whole  volume 
is  deliciously  alive  and  full  of  chuckles.  Its 
author  is  awake  to  the  common  weakness  for 
packing  away  the  critical  toga  in  moth-balls  when 
we  plunge  into  the  popular  novel,  or  take  our 
seats  before  the  theatre  curtain,  or  go  about  our 
daily  concerns.  He  shakes  out  the  camphor  and 
holds  to  the  sunlight  some  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  faln-ic  of  habitual  opinion. 

If  that  were  the  sum  total  of  his  service.  Pieces 
of  Hafe  would  be  welcome  enough;  but  behind  the 
whole  performance  there  Iooitis  another  matter, 
seldom  noticed:  the  question  of  merit  in  those 
fugitive  contacts  which  men  make  with  life,  con- 
tacts that  find  their  sole  record  in  the  daily  ne^^  s- 
paper.  Himself  a  newspaper  man,  Mr.  Broun  has 
his  clairs  gift  of  h;)stc;  and  yet,  though  this  book 
shares  largely  in  tlie  bewildering  implications  of 
speed  and  tumultuous  life  crowding  the  press, 
though  it  contains  much  frolic  and  friendly  laugh- 
ter, there  are  also  signposts  to  a  discernment  and 
meaning  not  commonly  associated  with  the  press. 

To  the  inveterate  and  stupid  tradition  about 
the  essential  badness  of  all  newspaper-writing,  its 
shallowness,  conscious  falsity,  and  poor  pretense 
of  coming  to  grips  with  the  subtleties  of  human 
affairs,  a  severe  shock  is  administered  by  writing 
of  the  quality  revealed  in  some  of  the  pages  of 
this  volume.  I^vidently  some  of  the  fugitive 
writings  that  flit  across  the  pages  of  one's  news- 
paper may  be  instinct  with  a  beauty  and  stung 
with  a  life  well  worth  a  longer  existence  than  the 
twenty-five  minutes  between  editions.  Probably 
Laf cadio  Hearn  was  not  wrong,  after  all,  when  he 
caught  his  Fantastics  into  the  pages  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item;  nor  Anatole  Fiance,  when  he 
penned  his  famous  series  for  Le  Temps. 

Mr.  Broun,  of  course,  is  a  long  way  from 
Hearn  and  a  longer  way  from  M.  France;  but  he 
confounds  the  dubious  for  all  that.  One  wishes 
only  that  he  would  halt  a  bit  more  frequently 
to  lay  his  shovel  to  those  deeper  treasures  that 
are  strewn  under  the  plain.  For  fugitive  beauty, 
even  when  glimpsed  in  a  frolic,  is  still  as  tanta- 
lizing as  an  incomplete  adventure. 

James  H.  Powers. 


These  reviews  will  be  reprinted  separately  in  pamphlet  form.  Copies  may  be  had  by  any 
librarian,  without  charge,  on  application  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston, 
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An  Important  Literary  Find 
LOVE  AND  FREINDSHIP  By  jane  austen 

A  newly  discovered  story  of  Jane  Austen's  youth,  earlier  than  "Northanger 
Abbey,"  followed  by  an  Outline  History  of  England  and  several  other  highly 
characteristic  fragments,  all  exactly  as  written,  including  mistakes  in  spelHng, 
grammar  and  other  youthful  blunders.    Freindship  is  the  author's  own  spelling! 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton^  in  his  Preface  says,  "A  thing  to  laugh  over  again  and 
.again.  ...  I  think  she  has  added  something  intrinsically  important  to  literature 
and  to  literary  history."  With  colored  end  papers  by  Cassandra  Austen. 

Cloth,  With  gay  chintz  jacket,  $2.00 


MARTIN  PIPPIN  IN  THE 

APPLE    ORCHARD  By  ELEANOR  FARJEON 

A  gay  and  refreshing  tale  of  love  laughing  at  locksmiths.  /.  D.  Beresford,  in  his  Introduction 
saA-s,  "Before  I  had  read  five  pages  I  had  forgotten  who  I  was  and  where  I  lived.  I  was  transported 
into  a  world  of  sunlight,  of  gay  inconsequence,  of  continual  surprise."  $2.50 


PASTEUR 

By  DR.  L.  DESCOUR 

"  One  of  the  noblest  biographies  in 
the  language.  I  had  long  been 
aw  are  of  the  strict  pietv  and  extraor- 
dinar}-  genius  of  Pasteur,  but  they 
arc  brought  out  in  this  book  with 
startling  and  refreshing  vividness." 
—  The  British  Weekly.  $S-00 


RAPHAEL 

By  FELIX  LA  VERY 

The  first  chronologically  coherent 
record  of  Raphael's  life  since  the  days 
of  Vasari  by  an  author  who  for  ten 
years  has  patiently  searched  out  the 
facts.  New  and  startling  informa- 
tion is  given  regarding  the  lost 
"Nativity."  $4.00 


By  CLARA  WATTS  DUNTON 


The  home  LIFE 
OF  SWINBURNE 


An  intimate  record  of  the  thirty  years  which  Swinburne  spent  with  Theodore  Watts  Dunton, 
w  ritten  by  the  widow  of  the  famous  critic.  "Mrs.  Watts  Dunton,  by  writing  this  exquisitely  tender 
and  intimate  record  has  placed  in  her  debt  all  lo\'ers  of  English  poetry.  .  .  .  From  her  book  emerges 
w  hat  is  perhaps  our  best  portrait  of  Swinburne  the  man."— A^^-w  York  Times.  With  11  illustrations 
including  the  last  and  best  portrait  of  Swinburne.  $4-50 


The  coasts  of  ROMANCE  By  crosbie  garstin 

The  riot  of  color,  the  unforgettable  atmosphere  of  quaint,  age-old  places  are  made  real  in  this 
vivid  account  of  a  leisurely  trip  to  Mediterranean  ports,  by  a  poet-author  well  known  to  Punch 
readers  as  "Patlander."  $2.00 


The  most  delightful  novels  of  the  year 
arc  undoubtedly  ROBIN  and  THE 
HEAD  of  the  HOUSE  OF  COOMBE, 

hailed  by  John  Clair  Minot  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  as  '''' the  crowning  work  of 
Mrs.  Burnett^s  long  and  busy  career.''^ 
'Hicse  romances  (either  singly  or  as  a 
boxed  set)  make  an  ideal  gift  for  your 
week-end  hostess,  or  for  Christmas, 
Birthdays  or  any  other  event  that  need 
commemorating. 

Cloth,  per  copy  $2.00;  leather,  $2.50. 


Honore  Willsie's  new  novel,  JUDITH 
of  the  GODLESS  VALLEY,  is  a  tense, 
bitingly  human  story  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander  transplanted  in  the  West  —  a  story 
of  the  rough,  virile,  actual  West  of  today 
as  the  author  found  it  in  many  remote 
localities.  Mrs.  Willsie's  novels  are  alive 
with  sincerity  and  purpose  and  each  — 
"Still  Jim,"  "The  Enchanted  Canyon," 
etc.  —  has  greatly  added  to  her  public. 
JUDITH  bids  fair  to  treble  her  regular 
audience.  $2.00 
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'The  Everburning  Lamps  of 
Accumulated  Wisdom' 


IT  is  said  that  Edward  Fitzgerald 
was  strangely  lacking  in  senti- 
ment regarding  a  book:  that  he 
would  rip  a  handsomely  bound  volume 
apart  and  ravish  it  of  a  favorite 
chapter  or  illustration  without  the 
slightest    compunction.    Protests  Boohs 


done,  thought,  gained  or  been  —  it  is 
lying  as  in  magic  preservation  in  the 
pages  of  books. ' 

To  accumulate  a  private  library  of 
worthwhile  books  is  one  of  life's  most 
lasting  satisfactions:  not  an  ostenta- 
light-  tious,  impressive  aggregation  of  tomes 


from  horrified  witnesses  of  the  sacri-  houses  erected  in  but  an  intimate  assortment  of  con 
lege  evoked  only  jeers  at  their  super-       great  sea  of  genial  minds,  which  reflect  one's  gen 
sensitive  scruples.    Perhaps  this  was 
a  defiant  gesture  aimed  at  that  Victorian 


sentimentalism  which  flowered  to  its  fullest 
in  the  person  of  the  Queen  herself  with  her 
incredible  collection  of  memorabilia  cover- 
ing the  minutest  episodes  of  her  long 
career. 

Possibly  it  is  an  atavistic  emotion  dating 
from  the  days  when  a  book  represented 
months  of  devoted  monkish  labor  but  to 
most  of  us  there  is  an  inviolate  quality  to  a 
good  book.  We  find  it  difficult  to  fling  a 
battered  volume  into  the  dust  heap  with 
quite  the  objective  irresponsibility  with 
which  we  consign  a  worn-out  tire  to  its  fate. 

Call  it  sentimentalism  if  you  will.  At 
worst  it  is  a  defect  of  a  quality.  That  it  is 
something  more  than  a  Simian  mania  for 
'owning  things'  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of  the  book  color  our 
emotions  in  abandoning  it.  With  but  a 
slight  pang  we  relinquish  the  best  seller  of 
twenty  years  ago  while  that  rickety  copy 
of  'Sartor  Resartus'  may  be  dropped  into 
the  waste  basket  to  be  remorsefully  re- 
trieved later  from  the  barrel  in  the  cellar. 

Men  of  imagination  have  .  

always  felt  the  far-reaching 
implication  of  a  significant 
book.  'Books  are  embalmed 
minds,'  said  Bovee.  'The 
everburning  lamps  of  accu- 
mulated wisdom,'  asserted 
Curtis.  '  In  the  highest  civil- 
ization the  book  is  still  the 
highest  delight, '  was  Emer- 
son's verdict.  And  Carlyle 
wrote  '  All  that  mankind  has 


IT  hippie,  ^-j^g  interests,  one's  authentic  aspira- 
tions. And  what  a  livable  quality  they 
impart  to  a  room:  the  warm  tones  of  those 
colorful  volumes  glowing  in  the  mellow 
lamplight.  It  is  only  through  actual 
owTiership  of  books  that  one  can  absorb 
them  and  utilize  them  to  the  fullest  for 
both  pleasure  and  profit.  As  Georg 
Brandes  remarks,  'A  man  who  restricts 
himself  to  one  reading  of  a  book  knows  little 
about  it.  The  books  I  vahie  I  have  fre- 
quently read  more  than  ten  times.  One 
does  not  really  know  a  book  imtil  one 
knows  it  almost  by  heart.' 

Doubtless  you  have  noted  that  the  titles 
advertised  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  reflect, 
naturaUy  enough,  the  interests  and  in- 
tellectual standards  of  Atlantic  readers. 
Most  of  them  are  books  of  more  than 
transitory  interest:  books  which  one  buys 
with  the  comfortable  sense  that  they  will 
bear  re-reading  many  times.  Publishers 
realize  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  covers  a 
public  of  critical  discernment  and  conse- 
quently offer  their  best  titles  in  its  pages. 


'  A  good  book. 


We  sell 


Books  advertised  in 

THE 

ATLANTIC 

^^^^^^ 


said  Milton, '  is  the  precious 
lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life. '  When  such  books  ap- 
pear one  finds  them  featured 
in  our  advertising  section. 

Booksellers  offering  titles 
advertised  in  the  Atlantic 
now  display  the  reproduced 
insignia.  You  will  find  their 
shelves  rich  in  books  of  per- 
manent significance. 
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THE  NORTHWARD  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE 

By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Author  of 'The  Friendly  Arctic" 
The  famous  explorer  describes  the  vast  empty  spaces  of  the  regions  bordering  the  Arctic,  the  opening 
of  which  he  believes  will  be  as  important  for  humanity  as  the  discovery  of  America.    Illustrated,  32.50 


A  MINISTER  OF  GRACE 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

Author  of  "  The  Year  of  Delight'' 

In  her  latest  book  Margaret  Widdemer  gives  a 
delightful  picture  of  life  in  a  friendly  small  town. 
The  central  character  is  a  kindly  old  minister.  $\.7S 

DEFINITIONS 

By  Henry  S.  Canby 

Editor  of  the  Literary  Review  of  The  N.  Y.  EveningPost 
In  the  perplexing  currents  of  modern  literature 
Professor  Canby's  literary  criticism  is  a  guide  to  a 
sane  and  comprehensive  point  of  view.  ^2.00 


BOOKS  AND  CHARACTERS 

By  Lytton  Strachey 

His  new  book  of  biography  and  literary  criticism 
contains  fifteen  chapters  and  ranges  from  18th- 
Century  France  to  the  Victorian  age.  "Every 
page  is  a  delight."  —  Philadelphia  Record. 

Illustrated,  33.50 

HISTORY  of  the  WORLD  SINCE  1815 

By  Eduard  Fueter 
Translated  by  Prof.  Sidney  B.  Fay 

"It  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  best  book 
available  to  secure  an  introduction  to  present-day 
world  history." — Journal  of  Infl  Relations.  $3.75 


BABBITT 

By  Sinclair  Lewis,  Author  of  "Main  Street" 

A  novel  out  of  the  heart  of  America,  discussed  everywhere.  The  story  of  George  F. 
Babbitt,  his  wife  Myra,  his  business,  his  friends  and  his  city.  ^2.00 

''''The  Significance  of  Sinclair  Lewis,"  by  S.  P.  Sherman,  J2  pages,  paper  cover,  loc  postpaid. 


THE  HAPPY  FOOL 

By  John  Palmer 

One  of  the  best  English  novels  of  the  year 

"  Rarely  does  one  find  in  current  fiction  as  real  and  keen  a 
study,  so  delicate  in  its  touch  and  so  true  to  life,  of  clash- 
ing temperaments  bound  together  by  love." — N.Y.  Times. 

GUILTY  SOULS  '° 

By  Robert  Nichols 

A  play  with  a  Shavian  preface  of  70  pages  which  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  comment  in  England.  "No 
surnmary  can  give  you  any  idea  of  the  excitement  with 
which  the  reader  races  after  Mr.  Nichols'  meaning.  — 
London  Times.  $1-7$ 


AMERICAN  POETRY  1922 

A  Miscellany 

The  second  of  a  series  of  biennial  collections  in  which  each 
poet  has  made  his  own  selection.  Previously  unpublished 
poems  by  Robert  Frost,  Carl  Sandburg,  Amy  Lowell, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Edna  Millay,  Conrad 
Aiken,  Sarah  Teasdale  and  others.  $i-7S 

THE  WORLD'S  ILLUSION 

By  Jacob  Was.sermann 

Translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
The  greatest  novel  from  Europe  since  the  war.     "Its  pic- 
tures of  human  souls  and  their  destinies  are  sharper  than 
those  of  Tolstoy  and  as  deep  as  those  of  Dostoievsky."  — 
Chicago  Evening  Post.  2  vols.  ^S.oo 


FRIGHTFUL  PLAYS 

By  Charles  S.  Brooks^  Author  of  ''Chimney-Pot  Papers,"  etc. 
Mr.  Brooks*  witty  and  delightful  volumes  of  essays  have  won  him  a  wide  audience.     In  these  whimsical  plays  he 
attempts  something  new  in  combining  dramatic  dialogue  and  essay.    The  author  keeps  up  a  running  fire  of  comment 
at  the  behavior  of  the  romantic  and  delightful  characters  he  has  created.  Profusely  illustrated,  ^2.50 


LONGER  PLAYS 

BY  MODERN  AUTHORS 

Helen  Louise  Cohen 

Contains  the  complete  text  with  critical  essays  of  "The 
Copperhead,"  "Beau  Brummell,"  "  Dulcy,"  and  "The 
Intimate  Strangers.".  Also  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
American  drama.  $2.00 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 

By  Ferdinand  Shevill 

Author  of  '■'■A  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe" 
The  first  book  in  any  language  to  cover  the  history  of  the 
Balkan  peoples.     Shows  the  conflict  between  European 
and  Asiatic  civilization  in  this  region  which  may  be  the 


stage  for  another  world 


With  maps,  $5.00 


THE  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 

By  Carl  Becker 

Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University 
•A  study  in  the  history  of  political  ideas.     How  it  was 
drafted,  passed  and  received,  and  how  the  ideas  and 
philosophy  that  it  embodied  have  fared  in  the  year^  of 
our  independence.  $2.SO 

THE  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Giovanni  Gentile 

With  an  Introduction  by  Bendetto  Croce 
A  plea  for  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  education  which 
also  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Gentile's  philosophy  and 
to  his  noble  idealism.  ^2.00 


Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
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WHAT  I  SAW  IN  AMERICA 


By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

A  real  intellectual  treat  in  which  the  mirror  of  this  noted  author's  brilliant  mind  is  held  up 
before  us.  Early  in  1921,  Mr.  Chesterton  visited  America  on  a  lecture  tour  which  was  highly 
successful.  He  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  and  naturally  his  keen,  an- 
alytical mind  registered  definite  impressions  of  America  and  the  American  people  which  he 
here  presents  in  his  inimitable  style.  $3.00 


The  Call  of  the  Mountains 

By  LeRoy  Jeffers,  F.R.G.S. 

A  book  for  those  who  crave  adventure  and  for 
lovers  of  Nature's  beauties.  The  thrill  of 
climbs  over  the  mountains  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Profusely  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. $5.00 

Eighth  Notes 

Voices  and  Figures  of  Music 
and  the  Dance 

By  H.  T.  Parker 

A  delightful  book  dealing  with  the  great  violin- 
ists, pianists,  singers,  dancers,  and  conductors 
of  our  time,  by  the  music  and  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  $2.00 

More  Authors  and  I 

By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

Intimate  pen  pictures  of  leading  figures  of 
modern  letters,  by  the  author  of  Authors  and 
I  and  Art  and  I. 


Last  Days  in  New  Guinea 

By  Captain  C.  A.  W.  Monckton 

Further  true  experiences  of  a  Resident  Magis- 
trate in  a  wild  and  unknown  country.  A  sequel 
to  Taming  New  Guinea.        Illustrated.  $5.00 

Clio 

And  The  Chateau  de  Vaux 
Le-Vicomte 

By  Anatole  France 

A  series  of  historical  vignettes  designed  to 
typif}'  hve  outstanding  epochs  in  the  world's 
history  l)y  the  greatest  living  master  of  French 
prose.  $2.50 

The  Tale  of  Triona 

By  William  J.  Locke 

The  romance  of  a  woman  who  married  a 
shadow  —  an   epic   of  human  emotions  told 

$2.00 


2.50      in  Locke's  fascinating  style. 


Preraphaelite 
And  Other  Poets 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn 

A  new  volume  collated  from  the 
famous  series  of  lectures  on  Eng- 
lish literature  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Tokyo.  $2.00 

Clair  De  Lune 

By  Anthony  Pryde 

When  love  and  art  clash  for  the 
attention  of  the  artist-husband, 
complications  follow  fast.  But  a 
succession  of  dramatic  incidents 
develops  into  a  most  satisfying  cli- 
max.   Published  October  7.  $2.00 


Viola  Gwyn 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon 

A  stirring  historical  romance  is  this 
throbbing  tale  of  love  and  adven- 
ture in  a  turbulent  outpost  of 
pioneer  Indiana,  among  the  simple 
and  heroic  settlers  on  the  Wabash. 

$2.00 


AT  ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


Spinster 
of  This  Parish 

By  W.  B.  Maxwell 

A  fine,  manly,  absorbing  romance 
of  a  great  love  that  defied  con- 
ventions. "One  of  the  best  stories 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  ever  told."  — 
London  Telegraph.  $2.00 

The  Key  of  Dreams 

By  L.  Adams  Beck 

The  mysterious  Orient  sees  the  un- 
folding of  this  beautiful  love-story 
of  an  artistic  traveler  and  the  wo- 
man who  is,  herself,  the  key  of  all 
dreams.  Published  October  7.  $2.00 

Sand 

By  Olive  Wadsley 

Out  in  the  midst  of  the  primeval 
desert  two  men  and  a  woman 
fight  the  terrible  power  of  the 
sand  —  its  tremendous  material 
strength  and  its  sinister  influences 
on  human  passions.  $i-75 
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MY  LIFE  AND  SOME  LETTERS 

By  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 

Mrs.  "Pat"  Campbell,  for  many  years  one  of  the  best-loved  figures  of  the  EngHsh  stage, 
tells  the  interesting  story  of  her  life  and  its  associations  with  many  such  well-known 
people  as  Pinero,  Swinburne,  Rcsetti,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  George  Arliss,  Oscar 
\\'ilde.  Enlightening  anecdotes,  informal  letters,  and  amusing  sidelights  enliven  this 
striking  autobiography.  Published  October  J.  LUiistrated.  $5.00 


SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

By  Dr.  Osker  Pfister 

A  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  application  of  psycho-analysis  in  various 
mental  and  spiritual  domains.  ■S5.00 

MAZZINFS  LETTERS 
TO  AN  ENGLISH  FAMILY 

Most  revealing  are  these  letters  of  the  arch  con- 
spirator, and  of  extraordinary  historical  value. 
X'olunies  II  and  III,  uniform  with  Volume  I 
are  now  read>'.  Edited  by  E.  F.  Richards. 
Illustrated.  Per  volume,  $$.00 

A  DEFENSE  OF  COSMETICS 
By  Max  Beerbohm 

An  exquisite  essay  with  all  the  flashing  humor 
and  consummate  skill  of  this  irresistible  writer. 
Artistically  bound.  $1.00 


CLAIR  DE  LUNE 

By  Anthony  Pryde 

There  is  powerful  drama  and  un- 
usual human  appeal  in  this  romance 
of  proud  little  Kitty  Dent  and  the 
composer,  Charles  Evelyn.  $2.00 

HOMESPUN 

By  Grace  E.  Hall 

Full  of  health  and  vigor  is  this 
collection  of  "homespun"  poetry 
with  its  old  familiar  themes  of  home- 
ly- jo\'s  and  sorrows.  I1.50 

FRENCH  PICTURES 
AND 

THEIR  PAINTERS 

L.  M.  Bryant  brings  before  you 
those  who  have  made  history  in 
France,  and  the  painters  who  por- 
trayed events  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. Profusely  illustrated.  S^.ou 


AT  ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


STUDIES  IN 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

By  Charles  Baudouin 

A  straightforward  and  thoroughly  comprehen- 
sible explanation  of  the  leading  methods  and 
theories  of  psycho-analysis.  $3.50 

HOW  TO  BE  USEFUL  AND 
HAPPY  FROM  60  TO  90 

Dr.  A.  Lapthorn  Smith  presents  here  helpful 
counsel  on  health  and  conduct  in  later  Ufe. 
Men  and  women  approaching  the  three-score 
mark  will  find  this  book  full  of  inspiration  and 
sound  advice.  I2.00 

ADVENTURES  IN  BOLIVIA 
By  C.  H.  Prodgers 

The  story  of  an  Englishman's  expedition  to  a 
remote  and  hitherto  inaccessible  tribe  of  hostile 
Indians  in  the  heart  of  the  Amazonian  Forest. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  and  color  sketches. 

13-50 


MOBY  DICK: 

Or  The  White  Whale 
By  Herman  Melville 

A  beautiful  edition  of  -this  great 
American  classic  printed  from  new 
plates,  handsomely  bound,  and  il- 
lustrated by  an  artist  who  has 
studied  the  Melville  background  at 
first  hand.  $3.50 

BIRD  BIOGRAPHIES 

By  Alice  E.  Ball 

A  new  guidebook  for  beginners  in 
bird  study  with  over  one  hundred 
detailed  descriptions  of  our  common 
birds.  Sixty  full  page  illustrations 
in  color.  $3-50 

PALESTRINA 

By  Zoe  Kendrick  Pyne 

The  Great  Italian  composer,  Gio- 
vanni Pieyluigi  Sante,  called  Pales- 
trina  after  his  birthplace,  is 
recognized  as  the  father  of  modern 
church  music.  This  volume  contains 
the  story  of  his  life  and  work,  and  as 
well,  a  history  of  16th-century  music. 

Illustrated.  $2.30 
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The  Whole  World  Is  Reading  It! 


The  Novel  by  the  Negro  Author  Crowned  With  the  Prix  Goncourt 

BATOUALA 

By  RENE  MARAN 

Selling  8,000  copies  a  day  in  France.    A  sensational  success  in  everv  country  in  which  it  has  appeared 

Seldom  has  a  book  been  awaited  by  the  public  with  such  keen  interest.  And  no  wonder.  A  master 
hand  has  here  depicted  a  new  world,  not  a  fancy  world,  but  a  world  of  solid  reality,  with  new  people, 
new  customs,  a  beautiful  mythology  of  their  own  —  a  people  who  love  primitively,  marry  primitively, 
and  hunt  big  wild  game  not  for  pleasure  alone,  but  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger  hunt  —  in  order  to  get  food. 

BATOUALA  is  the  Iliad  of  the  African  Negro.   But  it  is  the  Iliad  of  a  people  who  live  in  our  own  day. 

New  York  Times:  "This  story  of  primitive  love  and  hate  is  developed  amid  striking  scenes  of  native  life  in 
central  Africa.  There  is  a  description  of  a  great  native  dance  which  reveals  Rene  Maran  as  having  a  re- 
markable fund  of  original  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Negroes  of  whom  he  writes.  He  draws  pictures 
of  the  African  wilderness,  creates  an  atmosphere  of  vast  spaces,  and  silence  and  mystery  which  recall  W.  H. 
Hudson  at  his  best.  And  always,  even  when  his  Africans  are  dancing  and  revelling  at  their  maddest,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  suggesting  the  unhappiness  that  besets  them,  the  sword  of  Damocles  which  the  white  man  holds 
suspended  over  their  heads." 

Living  Age:  "A  tale  so  strange,  so  powerful,  so  unusual,  that  there  is  small  difficulty  in  seeing  why  the  ten 
members  of  the  Academic  Goncourt  awarded  it  their  prize. 

George  U.  Cloud  in  St.  Louis  Argus:  "  There  arises  occasionally  an  epochal  literary  work,  and  Rene  Maran, 
full-blooded  African  Negro,  has  given  the  world  a  piece  of  literature  which  will  be  read  500  years  from  now." 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun:  "  The  force,  the  tremendous  force  and  power  of  its  simplicity,  hammers  upon  one's 
mind  like  the  beat  of  the  tom-tom  which  sounds  throughout  the  text,  and  one  realizes  where  its  genius  lies." 

I1.75 


Two  new  books  by 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

who  is  called  by  Martyn  Johnson  "the  most  significant 
figure  in  English  letters  today." 


ENGLAND,  MY  ENGLAND 

A  volume  of  short  stories.  $2.00 

FANTASIA  OF  THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 

This  remarkable  book  is  a  statement  of  Lawrence's 
philosophy  of  life  and  also  a  discussion  of  modern  human 
problems,  the  problems  dealt  with  as  personal  experiences 
in  his  fiction.    His  views  are  striking  and  original.  $2.00 


Other  Works  by  Lawrence 

SEA  AND  SARDINIA 

John  Peale  Bishop  in  Vanity  Fair:  "A  remarkable 
'travel  book.'  " 

Padraic  Colum  in  the  Dial:  "Written  in  a  way  that 
suggests  the  art  of  the  most  revealing  of  the  modern 
painters.  What  a  remarkable  writer  D.  H.  Lawrence  is." 
Manitoba  Free  Press:  "Whole  passages  have  the  atmos- 
phere and  instinct  of  a  mediaeval  fairy  tale."         1 5. 00 

AARON'S  ROD 

N.  Y.  Times:  "A  very  unusual  novel.  Extraordinarily 
interesting." 

Prof.  Canhy  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post:  "Signs  are  abun- 
dant that  the  most  prepotent  novelist  of  our  day  in  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  writers  of  advanced  fiction  is  D.  H. 
Lawrence."  $2.00 


"One  of  the  best  mystery  tales  in  many  moons."  - — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF 
MR.  DESMOND 

By  G.  Nina  Boyle 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  "American  readers  will  vote 
it  the  best  mystery  story  that  they  have  ever  read." 
San  Francisco  Journal:   "  By  all  odds  the  season's 
knockout  in  mystery  tales.    Will  keep  many  a  night  light 
burning."  I2.00 

FRUIT  OF  THE  TREE 

By  Hamilton  Fyfe 

Author  of  "The  Widow's  Cruse" 
In  this  novel,  without  pleading  or  preaching,  Mr.  Fyfe 
contrasts  two  types  of  women:  the  woman  v;ho  seeks  to 
avoid  the  burden  of  motherhood,  and  the  woman  who 
finds  her  chief  happiness  in  children.  $2.00 

ESCAPE 

By  Jeffery  E.  Jeffery 

ESCAPE  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  escapes  from 
middle-class  surroundings. 

London  Times:  "From  start  to  finish  a  direct,  concrete 
narrative." 

Glasgow  Herald:  "A  novel  distinctly  above  the  av- 
erage." I2.00 

INTRUSION 

By  Beatrice  Kean  Seymour 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce:  "  Once  in  a  long  while 
somebody  writes  a  book  which  grips  you  so  completely 
by  its  truth  and  power  that  you  are  completely  absorbed 
in  its  problem.  If  there  be  a  test  for  greatness  in  art  or 
music  or  letters,  the  degree  of  that  absorption  is  that 
test.  INTRUSION  is  such  an  accomplishment." 
F.P.A.  in  New  York  World:  "  Full  of  delight.  Hereby 
earnestly  and  ardently  recommended."  $2.00 


THOMAS  SELTZER 

\/       5  W.  50th  Street  :  :         NEW  YORK  \/ 
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An  Epoch-Making  Event  in  the  Book  World 


The  Greatest  Children's  Book  since  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  adults  will  enjoy  it  also 
Half  a  million  copies  already  sold  in  the  original 
Translated  into  seventeen  languages  including  the  Japanese 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

MAYA  THE  BEE 

By  WALDEMAR  BONSELS 

Illustrated  with  head  and  tail  piece  in  black  and  white  for  each 
chapter  and  with  four  full-page  colored  illustrations  by  Homer  Boss. 


From  the  very  hour  of  her  birth  she  made  up 
not  going  to  work  and  make  hone3^  day  in 
2  the  world  for  herself  and  have  adventures 


Maya  was  not  a  bee  like  other  bees.  She  was  different, 
her  mind  that  she  was  not  going  to  live  as  other  bees,  Wc 
and  day  out,  nothing  but  work.  She  would  go  out  and  f 
and  experiences. 

And  she  did;  and  she  had  adventures  in  plenty,  more,  sometimes,  than  she  Uked.  She  met  many 
different  kinds  of  insects,  learned  many  things  about  the  way  they  lived  and  about  the  way  they  thought 
and  felt.  And  she  learned  a  little  about  human  beings,  also.  She  had  such  an  interesting  life  that  in 
reading  about  it  in  this  book  we  can  hardly  catch  our  breath  at  times.  We  laugh  and  we  cry;  we  are 
happy  and  we  are  sad.    For  Maya  is  not  an  ordinary  bee.    She  is  a  great  character  and  we  begin  to  love 


her.    And  what  happens  to  her  is  very  important. 

JEREMIAH 

A  PLAY  IN  NINE  SCENES 
By  Stefan  Zweig 

The  material  and  spiritual  struggles  of  today  through  the 
medium  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

Romain  Rolland,  in  a  long  article  on  this  play,  says: 

"JEREMIAH  is  the  most  beautiful  example  I  know  of , 
of  the  sublime  melancholy  which  sees  beyond  the  bloody 
drama  of  today  the  eternal  tragedy  of  humanity.  There 
are  defeats  more  fertile  than  victories,  and  sorrows  more 
luminous  than  joys.  Zweig's  poem  presents  them  with 
grandeur."  I2.00 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND: 
The  Man  and  His  Work 

By  Stefan  Zweig 

A'.  Y.  Tribune:  "This  biography  of  Rolland  must  imme- 
fiiately  take  its  place  among  the  italicized  books  of  the 
year." 

R.  M.  Lovett  in  New  Republic:  "  Mr.  Zweig's  biogra- 
phy is  no  ordinary'  one.  The  narrative  is  kept  on  the  high 
plane  of  Rolland 's  intellectual  achievement." 

With  portraits  and  illustrations.  $4.00 

MIRRORS  OF  MOSCOW 

By  Louise  Bryant 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  cfiSARE 
Full-length  portraits  of  all  the  great  figures  in  Russia 
today.  You  get  to  know  these  men  and  women  as  authors 
know  the  characters  of  their  novels.  You  know  their 
hearts,  their  souls,  their  habits,  their  foibles  —  the  human 
side  of  them,  in  short.  And  to  know  them  is  to  know 
complex  Russia  in  all  its  aspects.  I2.50 

INCENTIVES  IN  THE  NEW 
INDUSTRIAL  ORDER 

By  J.  A.  Hobson  75 


8vo.  I2.50 

OLD  EUROPE'S  SUICIDE 

By  Brigadier- General  G.  B.  Thomson 

A  brief,  graphic  history  of  Europe  during  the  period  of 
1912-1919  by  one  who  was  himself  an  important  actor 
in  these  events. 

The  Nation:  "Should  become  a  classic." 
N.  Y.  Herald:  "An  admirably  clear  and  brief  account  of 
the  whole  Balkan  situation.    The  best  we  know  in  one 
volume  for  the  general  reader." 

Manitoba  Free  Press:  "The  descriptions  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  Balkan  wars  and  incidents  resulting  from  the 
betrayal  of  Roumania  are  striking  to  read  and  not  easy 
to  forget." 

Wheeling  Register:  "Easily  the  finest  writing  in  the 
non- fiction  literature  of  the  war  that  we  have  yet  read." 
El  Paso  Times:  "Full  and  fascinating  is  this  brief  nar- 
rative." 

Lexington  Herald:  "  Of  absorbing  interest  and  astonish- 
ing beauty." 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  THE  TEACHER 

By  H.  Grichton  Miller 

This  iaook  has  been  recommended  by  the  British  Social 

Hygiene  Board 
A  leading  American  psychologist  and  educator  says: 

"Attractively  written  by  a  reliable  man.  It  is  a  reasonable 
account  of  some  elementary  facts  which  ordinarily  are 
treated  under  the  head  of  psychoanalysis.  No  book  of 
exactly  this  sort  has  appeared  in  this  country." 
Professor  Joseph  JastroW  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin says:  "  I  have  read  the  book  by  Miller  and  find 
it  very  interesting.  It  is  a  book  which  teachers  and 
parents  will  find  at  once  serviceable  and  stimulating." 

I1.60 

FOR  EAGER  LOVERS 

POEMS 

By  Genevieve  Taggard  $1.25 
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NEW  BOOKS 


FROM  THE 


ALL  IN  A  LIFE-TIME 

By  Henry  Morgenthau 

In  collaboration  with  French  Strother 

An  inspirational  autobiography  of  a  young  man  starting 
out  in  life  as  an  idealist,  succumbing  to  materialism,  fin- 
ally disentangling  himself  to  use  his  varied  experiences  in 
rendering  public   services.  $4.00 

MY  LIFE  AND  WORK 

By  Henry  Ford 

In  collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther 

Henry  Ford,  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  poor  man.  To-day 
he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world  and  one  of 
the  most  talked-of  Americans.  In  this  book,  for  the 
first  time,  he  tells  not  only  the  how  but  also  the  why 
of   his   success.  $3.50 

THE  STORY  OF  A  VARIED  LIFE 

— An  Autobiography 

By  W.  S.  Rainsford 

Recollections  of  a  life  of  leadership  in  the  old  world 
of  theolog.\'  and  the  new  world  of  service.  By  one  of 
New  York's  most  famous  clerg>men.  $5.00 


rob-troC 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE  OF 

IMPORTANCE 

By  Kathleen  N orris 

"It  is  a  book  which  must  be  read  by 
all  g®od  Americans.  It  is  their  duty 
and  will  be  their  pleasure  and  profit  to 
read  it:  this  epic  of  American  life 
written  of  their  own  by  a  great 
writer  of  their  own" — New  York  Post. 

$2.00 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  BOOK-LOVER 

By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

Mr.  Eagan  tells  many  little-known  anecdotes  about  old 
and  new  books,  authors  and  characters — and  has  written 
in  these  "Confessions"  a  volume  that  will  delight  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  the  bibliophile.  $2.50 

OUR  CHANGING  CONSTITUTION 

By  Charles  W.  Pierson 

A  sound  discussion  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  our  form  of  government  resulting  from  Federal  en- 
croachment upon  States'  rights.  $1.50 


A  KIPLING  ANTHOLOGY 

Prose  and  Verse 

These  two  little  books,  the  one  prose,  the 
other  poetry,  comprise  the  most  familiar 
quotations  from  the  most  widely  quoted 
poet  in   the  world  to-day. 

Two    Vols.    Price    per  set. 

Cloth,  $2.00;  Leather,  $3.03 

LISTEN  TO  THESE 

By  Thomas  L,  Masson 

A  book  of  jokes,  of  humorous  anecdotes, 
by  the  well-known  former  Editor  of  Life. 

$1.50 


THE  RADIO  PATHFINDER    By  Richard  H.  Ranger 

A  technically  accurate,  well  written,  and  well  illustrated  book  by  a  leading  radio  authority 
who  also  has  an  ability  to  write  amusingly.  $1.S0 

THE  FIRE  BIRD  By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

"A  comparison  with  'Hiawatha'  is  inevitable,  but,  in  our  opinion,  'The  Fire  Bird'  is  the 
gainer,  in  that  it  is  more  unified  and  compelling  as  a  narrative  and  closer  to  one's  actual 
imagination  of  the  native  Indian  in  actual  style." — Charles  Wharton  Stork.  $1.75 


At  Your  Booksellers 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

Douhleday,  Page  &  Go's.,  Publications  Are  Sold 
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LIFE  PRESS 


FOURSQUARE 


By  Grace  S.  Richmond 


Grace  S.  Richmond  in  her  new  book,  "Foursquare,"  completes  her  trilogy  of  three  novels, 
each  one  of  which  gives  revealing  portraits  of  the  three  professions  which  have  as  their 
inspiration  unselfish  service  to  one's  fellowmen.  In  "Red  Pepper  Burns"  she  gave  us 
a  picture  of  the  Doctor,  in  "Red  and  Black"  that  of  a  preacher,  and  in  "Four- 
square" she  depicts  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  a  great  teacher — Mark  Fenn.  $1.75 


SOUTH  OF  THE  LINE 


By  Ralph  Stock 


South  Sea  stories  of  the  strange  genus  "white  man"  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  Felisi  of  Luana — a  Kanaka  girl.  By  the  author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Dream  Ship."  $1.75 


RITA  COVENTRY  By  Julian  Street 

The  story  of  two  contrasting  women :  Rita,  a  fascinating  prima  donna,  and  Alice,  whose 
character  is  as  lovely  as  her  face.  The  man,  Parrish,  swings  like  a  pendulum  between  the 
two.    It  is  a  story  of  sacred  and  profane  love,  $1,75 


STUBBLE  By  George  Looms 

A  naturalistic  studv  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  "younger  generation."  A  literary  perfor- 
mance of  distinction;  almost  Russian  in  its  method  and  style,  yet  there  is  not  one  offensive 
line  in  it.  -  >  $1.75 


THE  LAST  MILE  By  Frank  A.  McAUster 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  ex-service  man  of  to-day.  Not  the  soldier,  the  fighter,  but  just  the 
man — ^with  the  disiilusionments  and  rebellions  the  war  left  to  him.  $1.75 

TALES  OF  CHINATOWN  By  Sax  Rohmer 

Fu  Manchu  stories  of  London's  sinister  Chinatown,  the  Liraehouse  district.  $1.75 

CRYDER  OF  THE  BIG  WOODS 

By  George  C.  Shedd 

An  absorbing  story  of  the  big  woods.  A  book  that  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  those  readers  who  like  action  and  romance.  Dr.  Cryder  of  Kettle  Creek, 
pretty  Frances  Huff  from  New  England  and  the  fight  between  the  Hedley 
Lumber  Corporation  and  the  mountain  folk  are  the  ingredients  of  thij. 
swiftly  moving  yarn  of  the  great  outdoors.  ^7.75 


FLASH  OF  GOLD       By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 


From  these  mysterious  tides  of  emotion  which  underly  our  lives  there  seems  to  rise  every 
so  often  a  fine,  high-crested  wave.  And  on  it  rides  a  woman  like  Nancy  Van  Wyck — des- 
tined from  the  first  moment  to  laughter  and  to  tears  and  to  the  anguish  of  the  passionate 
drama     Her  story  is  like  a  flash  of  gold  against  the  sombre  background  ot  her  environment. 

$1.75 


At  Your  Booksellers 


GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

In  Canada  by  S,  B.  Gundy,  Toronto 
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Three  U\[ew  Harvard  ^oo^ 


Printing  Types         by  T>.  S.  Updike 

Book-collectors  and  literary  scholars  as  well  as  printers  have  long  looked 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  work  on  the  history  of  printing  by 
the  founder  of  the  Merrymount  Press  of  Boston.  It  emphasizes  the 
historical,  literary,  and  artistic  sides  of  the  subject;  gives  much  new 
information  about  the  lives  and  work  of  great  printers;  -and  presents  367 
full  and  double  page  reproductions  of  notable  examples  of  typography, 
for  the  most  part  in  their  actual  size.  It  is  issued  in  two  octavo 
volumes  set  up  and  printed  at  the  Merrymount  Press,  and  is  itself  u 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  finest  modern  printing.  Collectors  will 
therefore  desire  tu  obtain  copies  of  the  first  edition.  ^15.00  a  set 

The  Influence  of  Milton  on  English 

Poetry  by  %^  T>.  Havens 

Only  the  principal  subject  covered  by  Professor  Havens'  book  is  indi- 
cated in  the  title.  It  embraces  in  minute  detail  the  whole  history  of 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  English  verse  and  brings  to 
light  many  poems  undeservedly  forgotten.  The  discussion  of  the 
sonnet,  of  the  development  of  blank-verse  translations,  and  of  the  lyric 
awakening  in  the  eighteenth  century  proceeds  from  an  original  point 
of  view;  and  the  methods  of  gathering  material  and  testing  Milton's 
influence  are  likewise  unique.  The  extensive  Appendices  and  the  four 
comprehensive  Bibliographies  make  it  indispensable  to  students  of 
English  poetry  from  about  1650  to  1850.  ^7 -5"^ 

Economic  Motives  by  Z.  Q  T>ickinson 

Social  psychology  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  definiteness  that  calls  for 
some  attempt  to  make  contemporary  psychological  doctrines  more 
readily  available  to  economists  and  to  indicate  to  students  of  psychology 
the  more  obvious  economic  problems  that  they  may  profitably  con- 
sider. Dr.  Dickinson's  volume,  written  with  this  purpose  in  mind, 
offers  on  the  one  hand  an  illuminating  resume  of  psychological  theories 
for  general  readers  with  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  stimulating  and  novel  discussion  of  economic  topics.  It  will 
be  of  great  value  to  sociologists,  personnel  and  employment  managers, 
and  the  many  workers  in  the  borderland  between  psychology  and 
modern  business.  12-50 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

6  Randall  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Houghton  Mifflin  Company  Announces 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Mr.  Thayer  has  brought  to  the  study  of  George  Washington  the  same  pene- 
tration, the  same  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  the  same  unique 
abiUty  to  unveil  the  real  man  that  made  his  studies  of  John  Hay,  Cavour, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  pre-eminent  in  American  biographical  literature, 
and  has  written  a  book  that  will  be  compared  to  Lord  Charnwood's  Lincoln. 
Illustrated.    $3.50.    Uncut  edition  of  250  copies,  $5.00 


John  Burroughs 
Talks 

Clifton 
Johnson 

The  real  John  Bur- 
roughs lives  in  this 
record  of  informal 
conversations  dur- 
ing a  friendship  of 
25  years.  A  perma- 
nent contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  a 
great  personality. 
Illustrated.  $4.00 


A  CRITICAL 
FABLE 

In  this  anonymous  satire,  the 
poets  of  today,  such  as  Amy 
Lowell,  Sandburg,  Frost,  Masters, 
Robinson,  and  others,  are  dissected 
with  audacity,  humor,  and  in- 
sight. $1.00 


The  Last 
Harvest 

John 
Burroughs 

A  final  collection  of 
essays  by  America's 
great  naturalist,  in- 
cluding important 
studies  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau,  and 
closing  with  a  re- 
markable article  on 
"The  Great  Mys- 
tery." $2.00 


GLIMPSES  OF  AUTHORS 

Caroline  Ticknor 

How  Dickens  lost  a  bet  and  won  a  pair  of  gold  gloves,  besides  leaving  a  special  foot- 
print in  the  city  of  Boston;  how  Hawthorne  helped  to  make  Longfellow  famous  and 
how  Longfellow  returned  the  compliment;  how  Eugene  Field  revenged  himself  on 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedm-an;  and  many  other  equally  piquant  and  delightful  episodes  of 
literary  life  here  and  abroad  are  told  for  the  first  time  in  this  charming  volume. 
Illustrated.    $3.50.    Uncut  edition  of  200  copies,  $5.00 


New  Novels  of  Absorbing  Interest 


BIG  LAUREL 
Frederick  Orin  Bartlett 
$2.00 

THE  PENITENT 
Edna  Wortley  Montague 
$2.00 

THE  CUCKOO'S  NEST 
Christine  Jope  Slade 

$2.00 


CAPTAIN  BLOOD 
Rafael  Sabatini 

A  romance  of  the  Spanish  Main 
by  the  author  of  "Scaramouche." 
"Holds  the  reader  enthralled.  At 
Sabatini's  hands  historical  fic- 
tion becomes  a  thing  of  life." — 
Boston  Transcript.  $2.00 

BILL  THE  BACHELOR 
Denis  Mackail 

"Without  doubt  the  most  enjoy- 
able popular  novel  published 
since  the  war." — Manchester 
Guardian.  $2.00 


THE  FIGHTING  EDGE 
William  MacLeod  Raine 
S1.75 

FUGITIVE 
MILLIONAIRE 
Anthony  Carlyle 

$2.00 

WITCH  DOCTORS 
Charles  Beadle 
$2.00 
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WHAT  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
THE  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

Told  to  you  for  52  weeks  for  the  price  of  one  novel 


VV/'HAT  worlds  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment and  inspiration  are  in  these 
new  volumes  flooding  from  the  presses! 

There  is  Edith  Wharton's  new  novel. 
"The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon";  there  is 
vSinclair  Lewis's  new  book,  "Babbitt"^ — 
the  successor  to  "Main  Street."  There  is 
Thomson's  "The  Outline  of  Science,"  and 
"The  Life  of  Lord  Salisbury"  by  his 
daughter. 

There  are  new  plays,  new  dramas, 
new  biographies,  new  histories,  new 
business  books,  new  works  of 
science — books  that  one  must  be 


familiar  with  if  he  or  she  desires  to  keep 
well  informed.  And  books  create  discus- 
sion, and  one  feels  behind  the  times  when 
he  cannot  chat  with  knowledge  about  "the 
rebellious  young,"  or  about  the  latest  cen- 
tenary, or  al>out  "morality  in  fiction." 
And  yet — with  th(^  average  person,  time 
is  lacking;  money  is  lacking — it  seems  that 
most  of  the  new  books  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed. 

For  persons  in  such  a  dilemma  we 
suggest  that  they  subscribe  to  the 
unique  weekly  national  magazine  for 
book  lovers — 


The  Literary  Review 

OF  THE 

New  York  Evening  Post 


EDITED  BY  HENRY   SEIDEI.  CANBY 


The  effort  of  The  Literarif  Rpriew  is 
given  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  every  new 
book  of  importance  is  justly  and  expertly 
judged  by  some  specially  (qualified  reviewer, 
who  can  write  interestingly  as  well  as 
aiitboritatively.  It  is  a  true  reflection  of 
the  humor,  drama,  mystery,  and  thought  that 
make  the  world  of  new  books  so  dehghtful. 
The  service  it  performs  for  its  readers  by 
directing  their  purchases  so  that  they  buy 
only  worthy  books  would  pay  its  modest 
subscription  price  many  times  over. 

In  addition  to  its  editorials,  essays  and 
reviews.  The  Literary  Review,  through  May 


Lamberton  Becker's  department,  "The  Read- 
er's Guide,"  renders  a  special  service  to  its 
subscribers  by  answering  individual  requests 
for  reading  lists,  club  papers,  the  needs  of 
individuals,  etc.  This  column  and  service 
alone  are  worth  far  more  than  what  it  costs 
to  subscribe. 

The  annual  subscription  price  is  .$;2.50. 
An  introductory  subscription  may  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.00.  Send  along  the  coupon 
arid  see  how  many  doors  of  enchantment  The 
Literary  Review  will  open  to  you. 


The  Literary  Review,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Literary  Review  for  the  period  of  one  year  for  $2.50 
{Check  below  method  of  payment) 
I  enclose  ^-2.50  Bill  me  for  $2.50 


Name    Address  

(//  you  desire  a  five  months'  subscription  send  $1.00) 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  WORKS:    A<1<1  $1   to  the  annua'  subscription  piice  of  .$2.50   (sending  $3.50  in  all) 

aiirl  we  will  send  you  also  The  Liirrarv  Review's  special  three-volume  set  of  Booth  Tarkington'S:  works,  inclurl- 
ing  Monsieur  Beaucaire,   The  Two   Van   Revels,   In   the   Arena,   Tlie   Be.autiful    I.arly,   and     His    Own  People. 


A.  M.  O 
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Dr.  Traprock  Discovers  the  Pole! 

A  grand  expose  by  a  daring  and  original  ex- 
plorer— a  double  exposure  of  the  Arctic.  In 
fact,  there  is  very  little  that  is  n't  exposed  in 

MY  NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 

The  Kawa  at  the  Pole 

By  Walter  E.  Traprock,  F.R.S.S.E.U.,  N.l.d. 

Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  The  Kawa" 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  jealously-guarded  secret  of  why  explorers  leave  home — the 
quality  of  hospitality  at  the  pole — the  temperature  of  Arctic  women — the  things,  if  any, 
that  are  not  allowed  in  the  frozen(?)  North?    Read  these  secret  memoirs  of  a  marvelous 


Polar  Expedition.    21  Exciting  Photographs. 


The  Burst  of  Censorial  Activity  in 
the  Field  of  Literature,  Lends  Par- 
ticular Interest   to    This  Brilliant 
Volume 

NONSENSEORSHIP 

Being  Sundry  Observations  Concern- 
ing  Prohibitions,   Inhibitions,  and 
Illegalities 

B\'  Alexander  Woollcott,  George  Chappell, 
Ruth  Hale,  Dorothy  Parker,  Helen  BuUit 
J.o\vr\-,  Wallace  Irwin,  P>ederick  O'Brien, 
Robert  Keable,  H.  AI.  Tomlinson,  and 
others. 


32.50 

This    Exquisite    Romance    is  a 
Striking  Example  of  the  Genius  of 
Lord  Duns  any 

DON  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Chronicles  of  Shadow  Valley 

A  romantic  story  of  the  golden  age  in  Spain 
that  will  put  you  under  the  spell  of  this 
author's  most  appealing  style.  Lord  Dun- 
sany  has  won  a  high  place  in  modern  liter- 
ature —  and  this  book  shows  clearly  why, 

32.06 


FROM  HARRISON  TO  HARDING 

By  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn 

Frankly  and  fairly  Mr.  Dunn  tells  the  inside  story  of  eight  administrations  and  the  men 
who  dominated  them  —  drawing  upon  the  intimate  associations  he  has  had  with  the  men 
making  American  history.    Two  volumes  8vo.    $7 .SO 

THE  CHAIN 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

From  the  pen  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  literati  comes  this  lively  novel  of  New  York 
with  its  illuminating  sidelights  on  many  well-known  people.  A  delight  to  everyone  who 
knows  —  or  would  know  —  New  York  of  the  last  generation. 


New  York 


At  All  Booksellers 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


London 
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Can  You  Trust 
Your  Doctor? 

ALL  the  difference  between  happiness  and  utter  misery  may 
XjL  depend  on  your  family  physician.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  choice  of  a  good  doctor!  Do  you  ]<,now  how  good  YOUR 
doctor  is?  Dr.  Paul  H.  de  Kruif  tells  you,  in  clear  simple  langu- 
age, the  principles  that  should  guide  your  choice.  Read  his  article 
in  the  new  Hearst^s  International — now  on  all  newsstands. 


The  Craze  for  Cures 

Your  doctor  has  45,000  remedies  to 
choose  from;  only  fifty  necessary  to  treat 
ALL  human  ailments,  and  only  a  dozen 
specific  cures.  Which  do  you  choose  across 
the  drug  store  counter?  Which  does 
your  doctor  prescribe?  Every  mother  or 
father,  every  invalid,  every  doctor,  will 
find  these  de  Kruif  articles  beyond  value. 


H.  G.  Wells 

In  the  November  number  comes  his 
great  new  novel  "MEN  LIKE  GODS."  The 
world's  most  fertile  thinker  tackles  in  a 
simple,  amusing  way,  some  of  our  great 
modern  problems.  Here  is  H.  G.  Wells 
at  his  very  best;  yet  it  is  only  one  of  THREE 
distinguished  serials  running  simultane- 
ously in  Hearst's  International. 


A  Woman's  Novel 

For  women  ONLY  might  be  the  label 
for  "Her  Own  Life,"  the  story  of  a  Wo- 
man's search  for  Freedom.  No  private 
diary  could  be  more  astonishingly  frank — 
no  novel  more  full  of  startling  adventure. 
Yet,  written  by  a  man,  it  can  be  read 
with  benefit  by  every  thoughtful  man.  If 
you  welcome  unusual  fiction,  don't  miss 
Robert  Herrick's  new  story  just  starting. 
For  its  Fiction  alone,  Hearst's  Inter- 
national is  worth  ALL  you  pay  for  it. 


A  "Dry"  World? 

Will  the  whole  world  go  dry  by  1950. 
What  nation  drinks  the  most  today? 
Realizing  that  Prohibition  is  more  than 
a  local  issue,  Hearst's  International  has 
had  Frazier  Hunt  make  an  investigation 
of  the  alcohol  problem  in  three  conti- 
nents. See  "THE  WORLD  WAR  ON 
BOOZE"  now  on  the  newsstands.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  25  or  more  features  you 
will  always  find  in  every  number.  Among 
them  The  Book— Art— Play  of  the  Month. 


If  you  read  only  one  magazine,  it  should  be  Hearst's  Interna- 
tional; if  more  than  one,  Hearst's  International  should  be  at  the 
top  of  your  list.  Interesting  as  it  is  instructive;  brilliant  as  it  is 
beautiful.  In  every  number — three  great  novels,  six  or  eight  spark- 
ling short  stories,  six  or  eight  remarkable  articles;  famous  Norman 
Hapgood  editorials,  reviews  of  Plays,  Books,  Art.  Have  FUN 
while  you  read;  hut  KNOW  something  when  you  get  through-^ 

Hearst's  International 

MAGAZINE 

«  (^opy  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  a  year 
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LippiNCOTT  Books 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

has  written  another  novel  in  the  series  of  strong,  clean, 
virile  romances  of  French  Canada  which  has  made  his  name 
famous.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  "The  Right  of  Way  " 
and  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty." 

CARNAC'S  FOLLY 

4  Illustrations.  $2.00 

In  this  singular  story  powerful  emotions  sway  the  characters  and  over  all  is  the  glamour  and 
thrill  of  romance,  but  the  deepest  interest  of  the  reader  will  be  held  by  Carnac  Greer.  Through 
a  strange  folly  and  a  heritage  of  family  hate,  he  becomes  a  tragic  figure  of  misfortune  but  his 
innate  strength  and  fineness  finally  lift  him  above  adversity.  It  is  a  vigorous  tale  of  lovely  women, 
and  of  strong  men  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  love,  business  and  politics.  French  Quebec  and 
the  swirling  Ottawa  River  with  its  strong-thewed  men  who  delight  in  a  fair  conflict  form  the  pictur- 
esque background.    There  is  a  quality  to  this  story  that  makes  one  wish  to  share  it  with  others. 


SEEING  THE  EASTERN  STATES 
By  John  T.  Paris 

A  delightful  journey  through  the  historic  States,  from  Maine  to 
Eelaware,  replete  with  scenic  interest,  story  and  legend.  Worthy 
to  take  a  place  beside  Dr.  Faris'  other  travel  books  de  Luxe 
"SEEING  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH,"  "SEEING  THE  FAR 
WEST,"  "SEEING  PENNSYLVANIA."  Beautiful  colored 
frontispiece,  91  illustrations,  2/^4  pages.  I5.Q0 

DELAWARE  AND  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
By  Edward  Noble  Vallandigham 

A  wholly  charming  book  about  the  famous  "Eastern  shore"  and 
rountry  thereabouts,  —  the  only  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of. 
The  author's  sub-title,  "Aspects  of  a  Peninsula  Pleasant  and  Well- 
beloved,"  gives  the  spirit  of  entertainment,  and  mellow  wisdom  in 
which  he  so  fully  treats  this  fascinating  region,  its  people,  manners, 
society,  sports,  etc.    80  illustrations  and  a  map.  $5.00 

APPRAISEMENTS  AND  ASPERITIES 
As  to  Some  Contemporary  Authors 

By  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Lt.D.,  Univ.  of  Penna. 

The  author  is  of  no  clique  and  supports  no  movement  but  with 
open  ear  and  open  spirit  he  has  written  his  acute  and  wise  criti- 
cisms of  modern  books  and  authors.  This  explains  the  freshness  of 
their  viewpoint  and  the  rich  enjoyment  which  they  provide.  $2.00 

GOLF    By  Cecil  Leitch 

The  noted  champion  describes  in  vivid  fashion  her  variegated 
golhng  career  and  tells  how  anyone's  game  can  be  improved.  Filled 
with  those  little  'tips"  which  often  are  all  that  a  player  needs  to 
make  a  good  game  a  winning  one.    Profusely  illustrated.  I3.00 

Have  You  Read? 

MAN  AND  MAID,  the  new  Elinor  Glyn  novel  that  is  different? 
Three  printings  required  to  meet  the  demand.  $2.00 

THE  CITY  OF  FIRE,  Mrs.  Hill's  "powerful  story  of  love,  faith 
and  stirring  action."  —  Richmond  Times  Dispatch.  I2.00 
;\\  Beloved  Author,"  a  pamphlet  about  Mrs.  Hill  and  her  novels, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

IN  HARMONY  WITH  LIFE,  by  Harriet  Doan  Prentiss,  provides 
a  mental  and  spiritual  "shock-abporber"  for  these  days  of  nervous 
unrest.  It  possesses  an  almost  hypnotic  power  to  dispel  doubt, 
hypochondria  and  other  mental  ills.  $2  00 


THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF 
FURNISHING  THE  SMALL 
HOUSE  AND  APARTMENT 

By  Edward  Stratton  HoUoway 

A  book  for  the  growing  public  who  want 
homes  and  not  merely  houses.  It  shows  and 
explains  in  detail  how  to  furnish  and  decorate 
room  by  room,  cottages,  bungalows,  flats,  smart 
apartments  or  houses.  The  reason  is  given  for 
every  step  so  that  one  can  readily  adapt  and 
change  arrangements  to  suit  one's  personality. 
207  illustration?  (9  in  color),  7  diagrams.  $6.50 

GODS,  GHOSTS 
AND  GOBLINS 

By  Bertha  Lum 

The  weird  legends  of  the  Far  East.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  a  series  of  wonderful  plates 
in  full  color  and  halftone  designed  especially  for 
this  book.  Regular  Edition,  Japanese  binding, 
$10.00.  Limited  Autographed  Edition,  with 
extra  color  plates,  special  binding,  etc.  $25.00 

THE  GLAND  STEALERS 
By  Bertram  Gayton 

The  timely  and  uproariously  amusing  story  of 
Grandpa's  rejuvenation  and  Grandson  George's 
consternation.  Will  monkey  glands  bring  back 
youth?  Read  this  provocative  mixture  of 
scientific  theory  and  fiction.  It  will  keep  you 
smiling  whatever  you  may  think.  $1.7 5 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Publishers         J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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ALFRED  A.  KNOPF 

220  West 


NEW  YORK  U.S.A. 
^2(1  Street 


JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER 

in  his  new  novel 

The  BRIGHT  SHAWL 

RETURNS  to  the  field  of  the  colorful  romance.  An 
American  boy^  Charles  Abbott^  throws  himself 
into  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Cuba  in  a  spirit  of 
passionate  idealism.  His  friendship  with  Andres 
Escobar  against  a  background  of  intrigues  and 
violence  J  is  the  moving  current  of  the  story. 

The  reason  for  the  title  will  be  clear  to  those 
who  read  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  but  one 
must  know  that  the  significance  of  the  bright 
shawl  was  not  alone  in  itself^  as  a  bright  map  of 
a  memory  of  youth.,  but  in  two  women  who  wore 
it  —  the  Spanish  dancer.,  and  the  half-caste  in- 
former; and  that  they  together  with  the  scenes 
of  revolution  and  peace.,  the  cafes  and  plazas  and 
bull  ring  of  Havana.,  are  only  parts  of  the  whole 
pattern.  A  story  which  will  inevitably  satisfy  all 
of  Mr.  Hergesheimer  s  admirers. 


The  Bright  Shawl  will  be  published  October  6. 

It  may  be  had  for  $2.00  a  copy  at  any  bookshop,  after  that  date. 

There  is  also  a  large  paper  edition  of  two-hundred-and-fifty 
numbered  copies  each  signed  by  the  Author.  The  price  of  these 
has  been  fixed  at  ten  dollars  each.  Early  application  is  advisable. 
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Early    Fall  Fiction 

A  powerful  new  novel  by  Alice  Brown 

OLD  CROW 

Some  people  accept  life;  others,  like  Old  Crow  and  his  spiritual  prototype,  John  Raven, 
are  bewildered  and  crushed  by  its  cruelty.  The  story  of  how  Raven,  through  his  infinite 
love  and  pity'  for  two  baffled  New  England  souls,  finds,  like  Old  Crow,  the  key  to  life, 
is  told  with  profound  art  and  sympathy.  $2.00 

AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  GODS 

AND  OTHER  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA 
By  Lincoln  Colcord,  author  of  ''The  Game  of  Life  and  Death" 

Here  are  nine  strange  tales  of  ships,  and  the  men  who  sail  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Singa- 
pore; tales  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  drift  about  China  waters;  of  the  unfathom- 
able Oriental  mind  and  the  irony  of  the  gods.  Romance  in  a  minor,  Conradian  key 
that  continues,  weirdly,  to  haunt  you.  $2.00 


THE  GATES 
OF  OLIVET 


By  Alec  Waugh 

Too  clever  for  the  middle- 
class  milieu  of  his  birth,  too 
suavely  adaptable  for  hon- 
esty and  perfect  love,  yet  im- 
pulsively affectionate,  Roland 
Whately  reaches,  at  the  end 
of  his  adolescence,  an  envi- 
able position  —  to  find  him- 
self strangely  alone.  It  is  a 
merciless  portrait,  painted 
rather  than  sketched  —  by  a 
young  English  artist  who  has 
blended  his  chiaroscuro  with 
infinite  subtlety.  $2.00 


mil 


iONS 


ernes; 


What  happens  to  a  little 
up-state  cashier  when  her 
great  dream-ship  of  fortune 
sails  in,  and  she  is  confronted 
with  an  inheritance  of  mil- 
lions. $1.75 


By  Lucille  Borden 

All  the  grace,  mystery  and 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  religion 
is  woven  into  this  novel  of 
a  girl,  whose  memory  and 
earthly  bonds  of  love  being 
broken,  is  gradually  imbued 
with  an  other-world  spirit- 
uality and  partakes  to  the 
full  of  this  "mystic  sweet 
communion."  In  a  limpid, 
exquisite  piece  of  writing,  the 
author  has  voiced  the  very 
antithesis  of  paganism. 

$2.00 


By  T.  A.  McNeal 

These  stories  of  Kansas  in  the  wild,  rough  days  of  the  seventies  when  it  was  a  frontier 
state  are  full  of  snap  and  vigor.   They  bear  all  the  signs  of  being  real  excerpts  from  life.  $1.50 


At  all  bookstores,  or  from 


The  Macmillan  Company 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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''Out  of  the  class  of  a  mere  clever 
chronicle  of  the  times  into  the 
realms  of  permanent  literature.''' 
— The  London  Spectator, 


TO 


T 


Bur  ion  J.Hciidrick 


WALTER  H.  PAGE  was 
AmericanAmbassadorto 
Great  Britain  from  1 9 1 3  to  1 9 1 8.  The 
account  of  his  Ambassadorship  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  intimate,  revealing 
letters  written  to  President  Wilson, 
Col.  Edward  M.  House,  and  friends 
form  the  basis  of  this  biography. 

Col.  Edward  M.  House,  to  whom 
many  of  the  letters  were  addressed, 


said:  "I  have  never  read  anything 
that  can  compare  with  them.  They 
are  destined  to  become  classics." 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  who  knew 
of  the  work  that  Page  was  doing, 
wrote  that  *'he  was  the  greatest 
American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  since  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
who  represented  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War." 


These  letters  have  been  published  only  in  part  in  The  World's  Work  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.    There  is  much  material  in  the  book  that  heretofore  has  not  been  published. 

DeLuxe  Edition  limited  to  377  copies  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  containing  facsimiles  of  letters  and  documents,  per  set  of 
2  Vols.,  net,  $25.00.    Regular  Edition,  per  set  of  2  Vols.,  $10.00. 

At  all  bookstores 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    ^    Garden  City,  New  York 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  publications  are  sold  in  Canada  by  S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto. 
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Important 


DORAN 
BOOKS 


Publications 


THE  POMP  OF  POWER 

A  Really  Sensational  Book  Anonymous 

Full-length  portraits  of  Lloyd  George,  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  Haig, 
Sir  Henry  Wilson,  etc.,  with  important  political  disclosures.  $3.00 

ON  A  CHINESE  SCREEN 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 

studies  in  humanity  of  the  same  character  and  quality  as  made  the 
sharp  sensation  of  'The  Moon  and  Sixpence."  $2.00 


A  PUSHCART  AT  THE 

CURB  John  Dos  Passos 

Another  side  of  Dos  Passos's  versatile 
genius.  His  poems  are  largely  on  the 
Spanish  themes  found  in  his  "Rosinante" 
essays.  $1.50 

OLD  MOROCCO  AND 
THE  FORBIDDEN  ATLAS 

C.  E,  Andrews 

A  delightful  story  of  enchanted  days 
and  nights  in  the  remote  mountains  of 
a  barbarous  country.    Illustrated.  $3.00 

THE  GIST  OF  GOLF 

Harry  Vardon 

Good  golf  and  how  to  play  it  by  the 
world's  most  famous  golfer — five  times 
champion  of  England  and  once  of  Amer- 
ica.   Illustrated.  $2.00 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
MEMORABLE 

Sir  James  Denham 

Reminiscences  and  conversations  with 
Browning,  Swinburne,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Disraeli,  Kitchener  and  many  others. 

$5.00 

SOME  THINGS  THAT 
MATTER  Lord  Riddell 

Brief  essay  on  thinking  and  living  sug- 
gestive of  Arnold  Bennett's  book,  "How 
to  Live  on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day." 

$2.00 


THE  JUDGE     Rebecca  West 

A  novel  of  unusual  literary  distinction. 
The  theme  is  a  mother's  claim  upon  the 
aifections  of  her  son  in  tragic  circum- 
stances. $2.50 

DECEMBER  LOVE 

Robert  Hichens 

A  daring  novel  written  with  delicacy  and 
with  a  power  that  recalls  the  author's 
memorable  success  in  "The  Garden  of 
Allah.'^  $2.00 

ON  TIPTOE:  A  Romance 
of  the  Redwoods 

Stewart  Edward  White 

A  romance  of  the  great  outdoors  by  an 
author  who  can  put  the  breath  of  the 
redwoods  into  a  delightful  romance. 

$1.75 

THE  ALTAR  STEPS 

Compton  Mackenzie 

A  novel  that  will  arouse  discussion  by 
its  searching  exposition  of  the  religious 
soul  in  the  person  of  Mark  Lidderdale. 

$2.00 

THE  BREAKING  POINT 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

A  story  with  all  the  strength,  the  warm 
humanity  and  vivid  portrayal  of  Ameri- 
can life  that  made  the  success  of  "K" 
and  "The  Amazing  Interlude."  $2.00 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Emile  Cou^ 


Emile  Coues  Remarkable 
Methods  for  Curing 
by  Autosuggestion 

Now  Explained 
in  His  Own  Book 

At  last  the  extraordinary  work 
that  is  causing  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  Europe  is  available  to 
Americans.  Anyone  may  now 
apply  the  Coue  Method  of 
Indue  ed  Autosuggestion 
— fit  method  so  easy  and  effortless 
that  the  remarkable  cures  re- 
Ported  by  Coue  and  his  students 
seem  like  violations  of  natural 
law.  Emile  Coue,  however, 
claims  that  they  are  only  the 
natural  results  of  the  powerful 
law  of  mental  action  which  he 
has  discovered  and  which  any- 
one can  now  apply  successfully 
for  self-healing. 

TO  the  man  or  woman  who  must  bear  the 
burden  of  continued  ill  health,  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  gloriously  free  and  healthy 

—  without  medicines,  operations,  change  of 
climate,  or  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene  — 
seems  literally  "too  good  to  be  true." 

Yet  a  host  of  people,  many  supposed  to  be 
incurable  invalids,  some  crippled,  others  with 
apparently  serious  organic  troubles,  have  been 
reported  to  be  restored  —  some  with  sur- 
prising suddenness  —  to  normal  bodily  health 

—  by  this  simple  method  that  employs  no 
medicines,  no  diet,  no  hypnotism,  and  no  will- 
power. 

Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  news  of  Coue's  method  of 
healing  spread  largely  by  word  of  mouth  and  its  fame 
was  confined  to  France  alone.  Now.  with  the  reported 
healings  of  internationally  prominent  people  like  Lord 
Curzon  and  Lady  Beatty  of  England,  the  new^s  of  the 
Coue  Method  of  Autosuggestion  is  rapidlv  spreading  all 
over  the  world. 

Coue's  Own  Book 
Now  in  English  for  the  First  Time 

This  book,  the  original,  complete  statement  of  his 
discovery  and  methods  in  Coue's  own  words,  has  been 
translated  into  English  and  is  now  offered  to  Americans 
for  the  first  time. 

Now  that  physicians  everywhere  are  admitting  as^ 
never  before  the  immense  influence  of  the  patient's  mind 
m  assisting  or  hindering  the  cure  of  disease,  every  person 

—  not  only  those  in  ill  health,  but  everyone  who  wants 
to  preserve  health  —  will  want  to  investigate  the  merits 
of  such  a  simple,  easily-learned  system  of  cure  and  pre- 
vention as  that  explained  in  Coue's  book,  "Self  Master\- 
Through  Conscious  Autosuggestion." 

The  American  Library  Service  in  placing  Emile  Coue's 
work  before  the  American  Public,  has  decided  to  publish 
It  in  a  way  so  unpretentious  that  every  person  who  has 
read  or  heard,  of  his  cures  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
by  reading  the  discoverer's  actual,  personally-uttered 
instructions  for  the  use  of  this  method  that  promises  so 
much  for  bodily  and  mental  health. 

You  can  secure  "Self  Mastery  Through  Conscious 
Autosuggestion"  at  any  bookstore,  but  be  sure  you  see 
the  A.L.S.  monogram  on  the  cover.  You  will  thus  be 
sure  of  getting  Emile  Coue's  own  book.  Order  direct 
from  us  if  your  bookseller  cannot  supply  you. 

Get  Emile  Coue's  Own  Book  at  any 
Bookstore  or  Direct  from  Publishers 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid  (Genuine  leather  $1.75) 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

500  Fifth  Avenue        New  York 


NEW  TRUTHS 

FOR  A 

NEW  AGE 

The  Lord's  Second  Coming 

How  does  He  come?  When? 
Where?  Four  leading  books, 
600  pages  per  book,  5c  each, 
postpaid.  Send  for  catalogue. 


The  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society 

Room  303,  16  East  41st  Street,  New  York 


THE  MOSHER  BOOKS 

CATALOGUE 

YOl^R  bookseller  may  tell  you  that  the  Mosher 
Books  are  out  of  print,  or  even  say  they  are  no 
longer  published.    Why  not   avoid  annoyance 
and  delay  by  placing  your  order  or  inquiries  direct 
with  me? 

My  New  Catalogue  tells  the  story  and  something 
besides,  as  it  has  a  series  of  selections  from  Privately 
Printed  sources  of  great  poetic  beauty.  It  will  be  worth 
keeping  for  itself  alone,  and  is  mailed  free  on  request. 

THOMAS  BIRD  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 


A  Cue  for  Collectors 

FIRST  EDITION  copies  of  the  more  im- 
portant Atlantic  publications  are  in  great 
demand,  and  we  always  regret  having  to  dis- 
appoint those  who  speak  too  late. 

From  time  to  time  it  happens,  however,  that 
we  are  able  to  pick  up  such  copies  for  those  who 
have  specially  requested  us  to  secure  them,  if 
possible. 

If  you  have  been  trying  vainly  to  locate  a 
First  Edition  copy  of 

The  Amenities  of  Book-Collecting 
A  Magnificent  Farce 
Young  Boswell 

or  any  other  of  our  titles,  why  not  let  us  know?  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  advise  you  promptly  if  we  can 
provide  the  desired  book,  and  at  what  price. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street     -       -     Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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Appletons  Present 

MY  LIFE 

By  Emma  Calve 

CALVE — star  of  the  opera — idol  of  music  lovers 
the  world  over — has  told  with  frank  simplicity 
the  whole  story  of  her  wonderful  experiences  in 
MY  LIFE.  Written  with  an  appealing  personal  touch, 
her  autobiography  traces  the  course  of  her  brilliant 
musical  career,  and  reveals  the  personality  which  has  won 

for  her  friendships  among  the  leaders  of  the  music,  political  and  social  worlds. 

8vo.    Illustrated.  $4.00 


The  Glimpses  of  the  Moon 

Edith  Wharton's  Masterpiece 

Unquestionably  the  year's  fiction  triumph, 
Mrs.  Wharton's  new  novel  has  been  hailed  as 
her  greatest  work,  surpassing  even  "The  Age 
of  Innocence,"  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1921.  Everybody  is  reading  it  to  see,  behind 
the  glitter  of  modem  society,  the  real  lives  of 
the  "idle  rich."  $2.00 


The  Van  Roon 

By  J.  C.  Snaith 

A  curious  and  interesting  group  of  characters 
Mr.  Snaith  has  created  in  this  story  of  a  struggle 
for  possession  of  a  valuable  painting.  It  is  a 
dramatic  contest  that  brings  into  vivid  expres- 
sion the  fundamental  traits  of  different  natures. 
The  author  of  "The  Undefeated"  scores  heavily 
again  in  this  powerful  novel.  $2.00 


GUILD  SOCIALISM 

By  Niles  Carpenter,  Ph.  D. 

One  of  the  most  significant  social  theories  of  the  present  day  is  Guild  Socialism  —  "self-govern- 
ment in  industry."  This  volume  is  an  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  the  theory — pre- 
senting the  history  of  the  movement,  its  beliefs,  and  an  appraisal  of  theni.  8vo.  $2.50 


A  JOURNEY  IN  IRELAND 

By  Wilfrid  Ewart 

"Way  of  Revelation" 

With  perfect  fidelity  Mr.  Ewart  has  painted  a 
picture  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  in  Ire- 
land today  and  the  viewpoints  and  opinions 
of  all  classes  and  factions  in  this  harassed 
country.  $2.00 


TRAMPING  WITH  A  POET 
IN  THE  ROCKIES 

By  Stephen  Graham 

Mr.  Graham  records  his  most  interesting  hike 
with  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  poet,  —  their  ex- 
periences, conversations,  philosophies,  as  they 
tramped  over  primitive  trails.  Illustrated. 

$2.00 


MAN  AND  THE  COSMOS 

An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics 
By  Joseph  A.  Leighton 

Professor  Leighton  offers  to  mature  readers 
the  most  important  American  work  in  system- 
atic philosophy  produced  in  many  years, 
concentrating  on  the  problems  of  the  individ- 
ual. 8vo.  $4.50 


JUDGING  HUMAN  CHARACTER 

By  H.  L.  Hollingworth 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  social  and 
business  life  than  the  judging  of  character. 
Professor  Hollingworth  presents  here  the  result 
of  many  years'  study  and  experimentation  in 
the  practical  application  of  psychological 
principles.  8vo.  $2.00 


At  All  Booksellers 


Descriptive  Circulars  on  Request 
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Chicago  rioters  leaving  the  beach 

The  negro  PRESS  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

By  FREDERICK  G.  DETWEILER 

is  another  significant  volume  on  race  relations.  It  presents 
a  multitude  of  facts  on  the  Negro  press  question,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  will  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
racial  problems  facing  American  citizenship  today.  $3.00  net 


What  of  the  Negro? 

V\'hat  solution  is  there  for  America's 
grave  problem  of  race  relations?  What 
will  prevent  another  race  riot  such  as 
that  in  Chicago  in  July,  1919? 

The  Negro  in  Chicago 

which  is  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  that  riot,  is  a 
new  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
racial  situation  in  this  country.  It 
shows  how  the  Negroes  live  in  the  North, 
how  they  are  influenced  to  migrate  from 
one  region  to  another,  what  their  social 
and  industrial  contacts  with  the  white 
race  are,  and  what  is  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  toward  them. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  to  civic  organi- 
zations, city  officials,  employers,  boards 
of  education,  labor  unions,  and  the  press, 
for  the  better  handling  of  their  racial 
problems.  Illustrated,  $6.00  net 


THE  UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO  PRESS 


5764  Ellis  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


DAVID  THE  DREAMER 

/  By  RALPH  BERGENGREN 

\ 


His  Dreams 


How  Fido  Found  the  Buried  Treasure  of  Blackbeard  the  Pirate  and  Spent  It  for 
Canary-bird  Seed 

I  How  the  Dough  Ran  Away  from  the  Cook  and  David  Pursued  the  Dough 

How  David  Got  Lost  at  Sea  in  the  Goldfish  Bowl 
How  Fido  Became  a  Fish  and  David  a  Flutist 

How  Jim  the  Rabbit  Sailed  a  Boat  and  David  Met  Father  and  Mother  When  They 
Were  Children 

How  David  Joined  Santa  Claus's  Circus  and  Became  the  King  of  Lion  Tamers 

Mr.  Bergengren  is  also  the  author  of  the  first  Atlantic  book  for  children,  JANE, 
JOSEPH,  AND  JOHN,  which  has  become  a  childhood  classic. 

The  illustrations  in  the  new  book  are  the  work  of  a  young  Rumanian  artist,  Tom 
Freud,  whose  work  has  been  much  appreciated  in  Europe,  but  not  hitherto  known  in 
America.  Their  quaint  and  whimsical  quality  is  admirably  matched  in  Mr.  Bergen- 
gren's  stories,  blending  prose  and  verse  in  a  manner  to  delight  both  the  young  and 
those  older  readers  who  enjoy  sharing  the  pleasure  of  children. 

Size  10"  X  8  1-4".    Decorative  cover  and  end  leaves 
Publication  date  October  1.  $2.50 
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LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANTS 
Distinctive  Autumn  Publications 


The  Outstanding  Novel  of  the  Year 

THIS  FREEDOM 

By  A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON,  author  of  "If  Winter  Comes" 

A  story  of  married  life  which  is  provoking  widespread  discussion.  Can  a  married  woman  have 
a  business  career  and  still  do  her  duty  by  her  husband  and  her  children?  That  is  the  theme 
of  this  absorbing,  vital  novel,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  discussed  book  of  the  year. 
Wherever  people  gather,  there  will  be  talk  of  "This  Freedom  "  —  and  you  will  want  to  have  read  it. 
Heloise  E.  Hersey^  says:  "The  book  is  a  great  piece  of  work.  ...  I  predict  a  great  sale.  .  . 
Let  those  who  will  know  the  truth  as  to  the  future  task  of  women  read  this  book.  Let  those 
who  will  save  women  from  the  dangers  of  'This  Freedom'  read  it  again  and  yet  again." 

Cloth,  $2.00.    Pocket  Edition,  full  flexible  leather,  $2.50 

PEREGRINE'S  PROGRESS  By  JEFFERY  FARNOL 

Do  you  remember  Jeffery  Farnol's  most  popular  novel,  "The  Broad  Highway"?  At  last  Mr.  Farnol 
has  written  another  story  of  the  same  period  and  scenes,  in  which  you  will  meet  again  the  Tinker  and 
other  well-remembered  characters.  "Peregrine's  Progress"  is  just  another  such  delightful  romance  of 
waj  side  adventure,  with  a  heroine  quite  as  captivating  as  the  Charmian  of  "  The  Broad  Highway."  ^2.00 


GRANITE  AND  CLAY 


By  SARA  WARE  BASSETT 


An  interesting  novel  of  Cape  Cod,  which  contains  not  only  the  savor  of  the  sea  and  the  dunes,  but  also 
gives  delightful  glimpses  of  Boston's  social  life.  ^1.90 

THE  MAN  WHO  LIVED  IN  A  SHOE     By  HENRY  JAMES  FORM  AN 

With  its  beautiful  love-story,  delicately  developed  from  the  underlying  theme  of  love  which  children 
engender  in  the  hearts  of  men,  its  clever  blending  of  humor  and  pathos,  its  strong  appeal  to  the  highest 
emotions,  "The  Man  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe "  is  a  romance  over  which  its  readers  will  linger  with  delight. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


$l.go 


ENRICO  CARUSO 


By  PIERRE  V.  R,  KEY 

in  collaboration  with  BRUNO  ZIRATO 


This  life-story  of  the  world-famous  tenor  contains  an  accurate  record  of  his  truly  amazing  career,  his 
foibles  and  his  excellences.  Mrs.  Caruso  herself  has  authorized  it  and  endorsed  it,  pointing  out  the 
value  that  must  come  through  presenting  with  fidelity  the  characteristics  —  no  less  than  the  accom- 
plishments —  of  her  husband.    Bruno  Zirato,  Caruso's  secretary,  has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Key. 

Illustrated.  $5.00 

THE  REAL  TSARITSA  By  MADAME  LILI  DEHN 

Rumor  was  busy  in  her  lifetime  with  amazing  tales  about  the  late  Empress  of  Russia;  how  much  or 
how  little  truth  lay  behind  such  rumors  was  known  only  to  her  closest  friends,  one  of  whom  was 
Madame  Dehn.  Her  study  of  the  Empress's  personality,  habits,  views,  life  as  she  led  it,  is  intimate 
and  illuminating.  Here  is  the  truth  about  Rasputin,  with  new  light  on  the  legend  of  his  power  over 
the  Royal  Household,  and  little-known  details  of  all  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  a  great  dynasty.  The 
London  Morning  Post  calls  it  "Historical  evidence  of  the  first  importance."  Illustrated.  l3-5o 

THE  CHARM  OF  THE  IVilDDLE  KINGDOIVi  By  JAMES  REID  MARSH 

This  delightful  gift  book  is  packed  with  intimate  glimpses  of  China,  —  of  its  homes  and  gardens,  its 
customs  and  its  "state  of  mind,"  its  charm  of  scenery,  its  beautiful,  elusive  women,  and  the  ever  present 
romance  of  the  vast  empire.  Mr.  Marsh  has  given  us  a  book  which  penetrates  into  the  real  China, 
and  conveys  the  real  spirit  of  these  millions  of  little-understood  people.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

A  TREASURY  OF  PLAYS  FOR  WOMEN     Edited  by  FRANK  SHAY 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Shay  has  sought  to  bring  together  those  plays  requiring  only  women  to  cast,  or  in 
which  the  male  characters  were  originated  by  and  can  be  safely  handled  by  women.  There  are,  among 
others,  plays  by  the  following  dramatists:  Eugene  G.  O'Neill;  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay;  Alice  Gersten- 
berg;  Christopher  Morley;  Florence  Clay  Knox;  Eugene  Pillot;  Alfred  Kreymborg;  August  Strind- 
bcrg,  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  l3-00 

These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  booksellers.      Send  for  free  booklet  about  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson. 


Boston     .      LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY     •  Publishers 
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"Blake  is  the  Man!" 

"I  told  Hartley  he  was  a  'comer' — and  this 
confirms  my  judgment !  Listen  to  this  letter: — 

Dear  Sir: 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  know  that  James  H.  Blake, 
one  of  your  employees  of  whose  excellent  work  as  a  student 
we  have  been  advising  you  each  month,  has  completed  his 
course  and  has  been  granted  a  diploma. 

International  Correspondence  Bchoola 

"That  settles  the  manager  question.  The 
man  who  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
invest  some  of  his  spare  time  in  training  is 
the  kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible 
positions. 

"That  $5,000  salary  will  mean  a  lot  to  Blake 
and  his  family.  I'll  send  for  him  now!  It's  a 
pleasure  to  promote  a  man  who  deserves  it." 

There  is  a  job  ahead  of  you  that  some  man  is  going  to 
be  picked  for.  And  your  boss  can't  take  chances.  He  is 
going  to  choose  a  trained  man.  Why  don't  you  put  your- 
self in  line  for  that  promotion? 

One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  your  own 
home  will  bring  you  bigger  money,  more  comforts,  more 
pleasures,  all  that  success  means.  Don't  let  another  single 
priceless  hour  of  spare-time  go  to  waste !  Without  cost 
or  obligation  of  any  kind,  let  us  prove  that  we  can  help 
you.   Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


 TEAR  OUT  HERE  

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box    4942,    Scranton,  Penna. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

□  Business  Management  □  Salesmanship 

□  Industrial  Management  □Advertising 

□  Personnel  Organization  □Better  Letters 

□  Traffic  Management  □Foreign  Trade 

□  Business  Law  □Stenography  and  Typing 

H banking  and  Banking  Law  □  Business  English 

Accountancy  (including  CP. A.)  □  Civil  Service 

□  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting  □  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  Bookkeeping  □  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Private  Secretary  GHigh  School  Subjects 
□Business  Spanish     □  French  □Illustrating      □  Cartooning 


TECHNICAL  AND 

□  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Railroad  Positions 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  Civil  Engineer 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  Metallurgy 

□  Steam  Engineering 
□Radio        □  Airplane  Engines 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

□  Architect 

□  Blue  Print  Reading 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  Plumbing  and  Heating 

□  Chemistry  □  Pharmacy 

□  Automobile  Work 

□  Navigation 

□  Agriculture  and  Poultry 
□MathematicB 


Name  

Street 
Address. 


City  State  

Occupation  

Persons  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  tJio  Internn- 
tional  Correspondence  Cchools  Canadian,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada. 


To  those  who  follow  the  lure  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  on  foot  or  in 
fancy ^  we  recommend — 

Wild  Folk 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

AB30RBING  tales  of  the  comedies  and  the  trag- 
edies, the  romance  and  the  fight-for-life,  of 
the  folk  of  forest,  stream,  and  sky  —  among 
them  The  Seventh  Sleeper,  whose  ancestors 
"learned  the  secret  of  the  gas  attack  a  million 
years  before  the  Boche";  Chippy,  the  living 
steam-shovel;  Old  Man  Quillpig,  the  pincushion 
of  the  woods;  and  even  the  strange  denizens  of 
far-away  Arctic  seas. 

Illustrated,  32.00 

Everyday  Adventures 


A 


By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

BOOK  that  will  awaken  you  to  the  wonder- 
ful adventures  you  can  have,  even  within 
the  city's  limits,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  the  birds, 
trees  and  flowers,  x^ccording  to  Mr.  Scoville,  you 
need  n't  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  adven- 
tures —  they  are  right  at  your  door.  Out  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  collecting  bird  songs  and  bird 
lore,  hunting  orchids,  listening  to  the  "cool  bars 
of  melody"  sung  by  wood  thrush,  —  all  this  and 
more  Mr.  Scoville  has  set  down  in  a  way  that 
refreshes  one  simply  to  read  it. 

Illustrated  with  •photographs,  )53.00 


Wild  Brother 

Strangest  of  True  Stories  from 
the  North  Woods 

By  William  Lyman  Underwood 

THE  amazing,  but  true,  story  of  Bruno,  the 
little  North  Woods  cub,  v/ho,  rescued  as  a 
tiny  orphan  by  the  lumberman  who  had  unwit- 
tingly killed  his  mother,  owed  his  very  existence 
to  the  human  kindness  which  welcomed  him  into 
the  family  and  accepted  him  as  foster-brother  of 
the  baby  daughter  who  was  later  so  fittingly 
named  Ursula.  It  reads  like  fiction,  but  abun- 
dant photographs  undeniably  establish  it  as  fact. 
$2  00 


At  All  Booksellers,  or 
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Sun-spots  and 
Climate 


Science  and 
Philosophy 


Verse  and 
Literary  Papers 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


New  Haven 
Connecticut 


522  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Announces  the  Publication  of 

CLIMATIC  CHANGES 

Their  Nature  and  Causes 

By  Ellsworth  Huntington 

Research  Associate  in  Geography,  Yale  University;  author  of 
"Civilization  and  Climate,"  "  World-Power  and  Evolution,"  etc. 

and  Stephen  Sargent  Visher 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  in  Indiana  University 
This  volume  sets  forth  the  new  and  somewhat  startling  hypothesis 
that  sun-spots  control  the  climate  of  the  earth  and  are  themselves 
caused  by  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  and  by  the  near  approach 
of  other  stars — the  earth  thus  contributing  to  its  own  climatic 
variations. 

With  many  charts  and  illustrations.    Price  $3.50 

The  Philosophy  of  Humanism 

By  Viscount  Haldane 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  Reign  of  Relativity,"  applying  to 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Literature,  Art,  and  Science,  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  relativity  as  developed  in  the  former  volume. 

302  pages.    Price  $4.00 

PROGRESS  AND  SCIENCE 

By  Robert  Shafer 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  "  progress," 
and  a  mercilessly  skeptical  discussion  of  whether,  in  human  society, 
progress  is  a  social  fact. 

Price  $2.50 

BURNING  BUSH 

By  Karle  Wilson  Baker 

Author  of  "Blue  Smoke" 
Here  is  song  swift  and  simple  as  the  flash  of  sunlight  on  a  glanc- 
ing wing. 

Price  $1.25 

YANKEE  NOTIONS 

By  George  S.  Bryan 

These  diverting  poems  are  by  none  other  than  the  G.  S.  B.  who — 
by  his  initials — is  known  to  thousands  through  his  association  with 
F.  P.  A.'s  column  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Price  $1.25 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION 

And  Other  Papers 

By  Lane  Cooper 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Cornell  University 
Price  $2.50 
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A  Book  of  Special  Interest  to  Readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 

Memories  of  a  Hostess 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  EMINENT  FRIENDSHIPS 

DRAWN  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  DIARIES  OF  MRS.  JAMES  T.  FIELDS 

By  M.  A.  DeWOLFE  HOWE 


N 


'O  record  of  American  literature  in  the 
nineteenth  century  would  be  complete 
without  this  intimate  picture  of  the 
delightful  meeting-place  for  eminent  writers, 
—  the  house  of  James  T.  Fields. 

As  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Fields 
was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  professional 
talents  than  for  his  personal  friendships.  The 
literary  world  of  the  sixties  and  seventies 
gathered  in  his  library  and  dining-room,  where 
there  was  a  gracious  hostess  in  the  person  of 
his  wife.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Fields  kept  a 
diary  and  Mr.  Howe,  her  literary  executor,  has 
now  used  it,  with  much  unpublished  corres- 
pondence, to  bring  back  a  scene  of  refreshing 
remembrance.  On  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Howe  says: 

"Mrs.  Fields  had  no  decire  that  her  own 
life  should  be  made  a  subject  of  record — 'un- 
less,' she  wrote, '  for  some  reason  not  altogether 
connected  with  myself.'  Such  a  reason  is  abundantly  suggested  in  her  records  of  the 
friends  she  was  constantly  seeing  through  the  years  covered  by  the  journals.  These 
friends  were  men  and  women  whose  books  have  made  them  friends  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  them  would  justify  any  amplification  of  the 
records  of  their  lives.  In  this  process  the  figure  of  their  friend  and  hostess  in  Charles 
Street  must  inevitably  reveal  itself —  not  as  the  subject  of  a  biography,  but  as  a  cen- 
tral animating  presence,  a  focus  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  which  seemed  to  make 
a  single  phenomenon  out  of  a  long  series  and  wide  variety  of  friendships  and 
hospitalities." 

Besides  presenting  a  vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  a  vanished  society,  this  book 
makes  a  permanently  valuable  contribution  to  literary  biography. 


MRS.  FIELDS  IN  EARLY  LIFE 


Ulustrated  nith  rare  photographs  and  letters 
boards,  green  cloth  shelf  back,  .t 


Green  paper 
$4.00. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  or  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  ^      for  Memories  of  a  Hostess. 

Name   City. 

Street    State - 
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New  Crowell  Books 


The  Captive  Herd 

By  G.  MuKRAY  Atkin,  author  of  "The  New 
World."  320  pages,  12mo.  Net  $1.75,  postage 
extra. 

A  novel  of  power,  by  a  Canadian  author  of  grow- 
ing reputation. 

Our  Foreign-Born  Citizens 

By  Annie  E.  S.  Beard.  Illustrated  with 
portraits.  300  pages,  8vo.  Net  $2.00,  postage 
extra. 

What  aliens  have  done  for  America. 

Justifiable  Individualism 

By  Frank  Wilson  Blackmar,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  11^0 
pages,  12mo.    Net  $1.00,  postage  extra. 

Are  we  depending  too  much  on  group  activity  for 

reform  and  progress? 

Crime:  Its  Cause  and 
Treatment 

By  Clarence  Darrow.    300  pages,  8vo.  Net 

$2.50,  postage  .extra. 
Is  "crime"  the  natural  result  of  heredity  and 
environment  instead  of  moral  delinquency? 

Society  and  Its  Problems 

By  Grove  Samuel  Dow,  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Denver.    608  pages,  8vo. 
Net  $2.75,  postage  extra. 
An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  sociology. 

Poems  of  Heroism  in 
American  Life 

Edited  by  John  R.  Howard.    372  pages,  12mo. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  net  $1.75,  postage  extra. 
A  moving  picture  of  American  history  through 
famous  verse. 


Self -Discovery 

By  Orison  Swett  Marden.    96  pages,  12mo. 
Net  90c,  postage  extra. 
Why  remain  a  dwarf? 

Four  and  Twenty  Minds 

By  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago. 
330  pages,  8vo.    Net  $2.50,  postage  extra. 

Brilliant   biographical   and   critical   essays  by 

Italy's  foremost  critic. 

Poe's  Poems 

Thin  paper  edition,  edited  by  James  A.  Har- 
rison, R.  A.  Stewart,  and  Charles  W.  Kent. 
350  pages,  12mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  net  $1.75. 
Limp  leather,  net  $2.75.    Postage  extra. 

Contains  also  Poe's  own  discussions  of  the  nature 

of  poetry. 

The  New  Latin  America 

By  J.  Warshaw,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska.    Illustrations  and  colored  maps. 
^35  pages,  8vo.    Net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 
South  and  Central  America's  wonderful  possibil- 
ities are  here  discussed. 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Labor  Problems 

By  Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Illinois.  680  pages, 
8vo.    Net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 

A  comprehensive  and  thorough  treatment  of  a 

vital  present-day  topic. 

Everyday  Uses  of  English 

By  Maurice  H.  Weseen,  Assistant  Professor 
of    English,    University    of  Nebraska. 
pages,  8vo.    Net  $2.00,  postage  extra. 
Valuable  in  the  oflSce  as  well  as  the  classroom. 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company    .    Publishers    .    New  York 
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SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

Sherwood  Anderson  stands  today  as  the  most 
forceful  and  interesting  figure  in  American 
literature.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1876. 
When  sixteen,  Mr  Anderson  went  to 
Chicago,  and  the  next  tiventy  years  were 
spent  as  a  manual  laborer,  soldier  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  copywriter  in  an 
advertising  agency,  and  manufacturer. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  writing  fiction 
and  had  completed  four  books,  when  his 
first  novel,  Windy  MacPherson's  Son,  was 
published.  With  Winesburg,  Ohio,  Mr 
Anderson  won  wide  recognition  as  a  power- 
ful force  in  American  letters.  Poor  White, 
a  novel  of  the  Middle  West,  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation.  His  latest  work,  The 
Triumph  of  the  Egg,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  has  probably  been  the  most  seriously 
discussed  book  of  the  past  season.  Mr 
Anderson  was  selected  by  The  Dial  last  year 
as  the  first  recipient  of  its  award  of  $2,000 
— made  annually  to  an  American  writer  in 
recognition  of  service  to  American  letters. 


The  First  Installment 
of 

MANY  MARRIAGES 

A  complete  novel 
by 

Sherwood  Anderson 

America's  foremost  writer  of  fiction 

Many  Marriages,  both  in  theme  and 
treatment,  stands  far  apart  from  the 
run  of  novels  deaUng  with  the 
American  scene.  A  man  Uving 
in  a  small  town  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  the  central 
character  of  this  arresting 
work.  In  it  Mr  Anderson  tells 
the  story  of  the  love  and 
marriage  of  a  man,  and  tells  it 
as  the  man  understands  it  on 
the  decisive  night  when  the 
marriage  comes  to  an  end.  The 
intensity  of  emotion  and  the 
richness  of  imagination  are 
equally  remarkable.  It  is  the 
most  important  work  that  Mr 
Anderson  has  produced  so  far, 
and  is  certain  to  be  acclaimed 
by  the  discriminating  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to 
American  letters. 

Sherwood  Anderson's  latest  work, 
which  has  been  published  in  book 
form  is  "The  Triumph  of  the  Egg," 
a  collection  of  his  best  short  stories. 
When  first  published  last  year,  this 
book  was  hailed  as  an  indubitable 
masterpiece. 


Please  send  The  Dial  for  one  year  "  St)€Cicll  OffCT 

and  a  copy  of  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  1  ^ 

THE  EGG,  or  The  Dial  for  a  year  1  Jhe  Dial  for  a  year  and  a  copy  of 

and  the  following  book  to :                 |  ^^-.^     ^r^r,  ^^^^ 

I  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG* 

Name  ,  j  , 

Address                                  !  Both  for  $5.00 

BOOK  I  the  price  of  a  year*s  subscription 

1  enclose  $5.00.          I  will  remit  I  tO  ThE  Dial  alone. 

$5.00  on  receipt  of  your  bill.          !  *Note  :    If  you    already  have  a  copy  of  THE 

'  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  EGG.  you  may  substitute  any 

THE  DIAL                          j  book  published  in  the  past  v«ar  which  does  not 

152  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City  j  exceed  $2.00  in  price. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


Just  15  Minutes  a  Day 

What  it  will  mean  to  you  is  told  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  in  the  FREE  BOOKLET  below 


TTERE  are  two  men  of  equal 
position  and  business  in- 
come.   Which  of  them  repre- 
sents you? 

They  read  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  each  week. 
But  one  has  no  plan  for  his 
reading;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  show. 

The  other  talks  like  a  man 
who  has  traveled  widely, 
though  he  has  never  been  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

He  knows  something  of 
Science,  though  he  had  to  stop 
school  at  fifteen.  He  is  at 
home  with  History,  and  the 
best  biographies,  and  the  really  ' 
great  dramas  and  essays.  Older 
men  like  to  talk  to  him  because 
he  has  somehow  gained  the 
rare  gift  of  thinking  clearly 
and  talking  interestingly. 

What's  the  secret  of  his 
mental  growth?    How  can  a 


This  Free  Booklet  gives 
Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan 
of  reading 


man  in  a  few  minutes  of  pleas- 
ant reading  each  day  gain  so 
much? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from 
his  lifetime  of  reading,  study, 
and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it 
as  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  answered  that 
question  in  a  free  booklet  that 
you  can  have  for  the  asking. 
"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big 
step  forward,  and  it  showed 


me,  besides,  the  way  to  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure."  This 
free  booklet  describes  the  con- 
tents, plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Books 


EVERY    well-informed    man  and 
woman    should    at    least  know 
something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it  — 
how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal 
education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day" 
are  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments 
of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading 
courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture,  the 
broad  viewpoint  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

Every  reader  of  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book.  It 
is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  in- 
volves no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
to-day. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day, 
telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 


Name. 


WRITE  PLAINLY  PLEASE 


Address. 


493-HCC 


L  I 
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**What  Has  Kept 
01lr^^lume 


Climbing" 

A.R.  ERSKINE 
President,  The  Studebaker  Corporation 


Olt  newsstands  xs  cents 
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BRENTANO'S 

Booksellers  to  the  World 


PUBLISHERS 

Fifth  Ave,  at  27th  St.,  New  York  X 


The  French  Revolution:  ▼  A  Historical  Outline 

By  Walter  Geer 

A  history  which  has  the  swiftness  of  an  outline  and  the  intimacy  of  a  biography.  Walter 
Geer  deals  with  men.  He  revitalizes,  he  re-creates  the  people  of  revolutionary  France,  with 
all  their  passions,  ideals,  hatreds,  and  hopes.  His  Napoleon  the  Third  and  Napoleon  the 
First  would  lead  you  to  expect  just  such  an  intimate  and  exact  history.  Mr.  Geer  has  care- 
fully avoided  the  romanticism  of  Carlyle  in  his  adherence  to  honest  historical  standards, 
yet  has  produced  a  histor}^  of  unique  vitality.  Fully  illustrated.  $5.00 


Through  the 
Fourth  Wall 

By 

W.  A.  Darlington 

Entertaining  essays  on  things  and 
ideas  of  the  theater  and  of  intel- 
lectual London  life,  by  one  of  the 
quickest- witted  and  most  widely 
followed  of  the  young  Englishmen. 
Darlington  is  generally  instructive 
and  always  amusing,  and  his  lightest 
periods  are  filled  with  sound  dra- 
matic criticism.  $4.00 


From  Morn  to  Midnight 

By  Georg  Kaiser 

The  drama  of  a  bank  cashier  who,  suddenly  roused  to 
realization  of  life's  adventure  by  a  woman's  smile,  toss- 
es away  honor,  home,  family,  the  dull  web  of  contented 
days  which  has  meshed  him  —  and  absconds.  In 
seven  tremendous  dramatic  scenes,  each  word  of  which 
is  poignant  with  emotion,  he  is  shown  seeking  desper- 
ately, in  dissipation  and  in  religion,  for  the  consum- 
mate joy  of  life,  for  an  apotheosis  beyond  mortality. 

This  is  the  New  York  Theater  Guild's  success  of  Au- 
tumn, 1922,  an  expression  of  the  new  drama  almost 
Hamletian  in  power,  hailed  by  the  metropolitan  press 
as  the  greatest  thing  yet  done  by  the  Theater  Guild. 
With  seven  illustrations  from  the  stage  production.  $  i  .50 


Degeneration  in  the  Great  French  Masters 

By  Jean  Carrere 

A  sense  of  terrible  desolation,  of  the  sin  of  wasted 
genius,  of  talents  abundantly  provided  and  prodigally 
thrown  away,  pervades  Carrere's  sad  indictment  of 
many  of  the  greatest  powers  in  French  literature  — 
Rousseau,  Verlaine,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Musset,  Chateaubriand. 

Forcibly  and  with  great  vision  Carrere  shows  how 
these  highly  endowed  geniuses  dissipated  their  forces 
for  false  art,  in  false  living,  with  false  gods.  It  is  the 
greatest  defense  of  Puritanism  and  honest  living  in 
art  that  we  know  issuing  from  a  non- Puritanical  pen, 
giving  a  new  concept  of  the  obligations  and  honor  of 
genius.  $4.00 

St, 


Italian  Romance 
Writers 

By  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard 

Dr.  Kennard  has  worked  out  a 
complete  history  of  the  Italian  novel, 
showing  its  inter-influences  with 
other  European  literatures,  and  giv- 
ing extracts  and  summaries  of  many 
great  classics,  old  and  new.  From 
Alexander  Manzoni  to  Gabbriele 
D'Annunzio,  the  work  of  all  great 
Italian  romancers  is  summarized  and 
clarified.  $2.50 


James  Street;  and  Chronicles  of  Almack's 
By  E.  Beresford  Chancellor 

An  intimate  chronicle  of  a  famous  old  London  street  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  showing  how  its 
history  was  bound  up  with  the  history  of  England.  In  addition  is  the  story  of  the  famous  gambling 
resort  of  the  nobility  during  the  height  of  i8th  century  debauchery  Illustrated  with  many  quaint 
cartoons.  $4.00 


3?  Great  Pirate  Stories 

X  Edited  by  JOSEPH  LEWIS  FRENCH 
X 

X  An  anthology  of  masterpieces  of  pirate  litera- 

R  ture,  tales  of  sea  fights,  land  forays,  wreck, 

H  pillage,  and  buried  treasure,  written  by  great 

0  storytellers.  This  is  a  book  for  the  reading  table, 

X  for  the  book-rack  above  the  bed,  for  the  mantel 

X  shelf;  an  anthology  to  read  again  and  again. 

X  P2ach  story  is  complete.    French  has  searched 

H  literature  for  the  most  thrilling  tales.    Read  of 

g  the  roaring  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main,  the 

L corsairs  of  the  Deathly  Shore,  of  sinking  ships, 
lost  armadas,  and  fire  upon  the  ocean.  I2.00 


Swallowed  Up! 

By  Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow 

A  rich  and  beautiful  girl  is  captured  on  New 
York  streets  in  open  day  by  a  powerful  gang  of 
murderers.  The  battles  of  wit  and  courage  she 
undertakes  to  save  her  life  and  honor  fill  this 
book  with  intense  excitement.  Ii.75 

Historia  Amoris 

By  Edgar  Saltus 

The  History  of  Love  from  the  orgies  of 
Babylonian  Ishtar,  "Dea  Meretrix,"  to  modern 
romance.  A  new  edition  by  the  master  of 
beautiful  style.  Ii.75 
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Intensely  stimulating/'  —Eugene  O'Neill 


STEEL 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  FURNACE  WORKER 
By  Charles  Rumford  Walker 

STEEL  is  the  basic  American  industry.  It  contains  the  most 
powerful  financial  and  business  combination  in  the  world. 
Over  half  a  million  men  are  at  work  in  America  making  steel. 
It  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  business  barometer. 
It  is  nearly  the  most  important  factor  in  the  labor  barometer. 

How  do  men  live  and  work  who  perform  the  work 

of  steel  for  America? 
What  is  the  twenty-four-hour  shift  like? 
How  do  the  workers  feel  about  the  twelve-hour  day  1 
How  does  the  steel  worker* s  Ufe  differ  from  men 

whose  working  day  is  shorter? 

READ  "STEEL" 

On  his  return  from  service  over-  no  thesis,  and  advance  no  kind  of 
seas,  Mr.  Walker  went  to  work  on  "ism."  It  may  be  read  as  an  in- 
the  "open  hearth  furnace,"  to  learn  tensely  human  story  of  a  young 
the  steel  business.  He  worked  on  man's  experience  among  the  rough 
the  "clean-up  gang"  in  the  "pit,"  as  and  tumble  laboring  jobs  at  the  bot- 
third  helper  on  the  open-hearth,  in  tom  of  a  steel  mill — as  a  story  of 
the  cast  house,  on  the  stove  gang  and  "men  and  things."  But  the  back- 
as  hot-blast  man  on  the  blast  furnace,  ground  is  an  accurate  picture  of  the 

actual  working   conditions  which 

The  book  is  simply  the  record  of  a  Americans  and  Hunkies  alike  share 

man's  life  which  attempts  to  prove  in  America's  greatest  industry. 

"Sparklingly  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  unexagger^ted 
and  truthful  in  every  detaiL"—A  Well-Known  Steel  Manufacturer 

$1.75  At  All  Booksellers,  or 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  and  mail,  postpaid,  STEEL. 

Name  City  

^t^eet    State..    .  A.M.  10-22 
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PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Current  Publications 


THE  PLANTERS  OF  COLONIAL 
VIRGINIA 

By  Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker 
Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Princeton 
Universitv 
$2.50 

Professor  Wertenbaker  has  painted  a  picture  of 
the  early  Virginia  famiUes  quite  different  from  the  one 
to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  His  account  of 
the  colonial  planters  is  an  extremely  readable  one,  and 
complete  rent  rolls  of  the  Virginia  counties  for  the 
year  1704  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book. 


DEVICES  AND  DESIRES 

By  Francis  Charles  jNIacDonald 
$\.S0 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  contributed  verse  to  the 
better  magazines  for  many  years.  This  is  his  first 
collected  volume. 


THE  MEANING  OF  RELATIVITY 

By  Albert  Einstein 
32.50 

The  discoverer  of  the  Theory  of  Relativity  is  ot 
course  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject,  in  the 
world.  This  book  is  strictly  up-to-date.  It  em- 
bodies the  very  latest  developments  of  the  subject, 
and  must  be  read  by  everyone  who  wishes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  epoch-making  discovery. 


THE  MEANING  OF  INDO= 
EUROPEANS 

By  Harold  H.  "Bender,  Professor  of  Indo- 
Germanic  Philology  in  Princeton  University 
Illustrated;  colored  maps.  31-00 
The  location  of  the  original  home  of  this  great  race 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  fascinating  riddles  of 
human  history.  Professor  Bender  approaches  the 
problem  in  a  new  way,  and  suggests  a  solution  which 
must  merit  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  everyone 
interested  in  this  age-old  question. 


THE  PRINCETON  BATTLE  MONUMENT 

Illustrated.  31.50 

The  story  of  the  Princeton  Battle  Monument,  by  Allan  Marquand,  Professor  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  in  Princeton  University,  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  January  3, 
1777,  by  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Princeton  University, 
an  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiHng  —  including  President  Harding's 
speech  —  and  a  poem  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 


MAUNA  ROA 

By  Ames  Brooks 
31.25 

A  VOLUME  of  poems,  which  contains  some  stirring 
battle  pieces  of  especial  worth  and  interest. 


HEREDITY  AND 

ENVIRONMENT 

By  Edwin  Grant  Conklin 

Illustrated  32.50 
Fifth  Edition  Rewritten  and  Revised. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  TUESDAY  EVENING  CLUB 

By  Four  Princeton  Undergraduates 
31.00 

A  BOOK  of  poems  by  members  of  "  The  Tuesday  Evening  Club  "  which  the 
London  Times  calls  "A  Princeton  Garland." 


If  you  cannot  obtain  these  books  from  your  book-- 
seller^  they  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  Princeton 
University  Press.,  Princeton^  New  Jersey.  Our 
complete  catalog  also  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
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Shining .  Qonstellation  of  Wit  &^  beauty 
E.  Barrington 


HI 


Maria  Walpole,  Countess  of  Waldegrave 
whose  story  is  told  in  Chapter  V,  "The  Walpole  Beauty" 

AVE  you  not  often  wished  that  you  could  have  been  a  member  of  some  of 
ose  charmed  circles  of  the  past  —  particularly,  perhaps,  those  of  the 
ighteenth  Century — and  have  known  and  mingled  with  those  famous 
beauties  whose  life  stories  enchant  us  to  this  day  ? 

In  this  book  the  author  draws  back  the  curtain  of  time,  and  lets  us  intimately  join  in  the 
life  dramas  and  romantic  adventures  of  these  favorite  heroines  of  history.  From  the  naive 
and  inimitable  drollery  of  Elizabeth  Pepys  to  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  "The  Walpole 
Beauty"  we  follow  a  path  of  engrossing  interest,  and  find  ourselves  again  and  again  tempted 
to  retrace  our  steps,  to  linger  once  more  over  a  particularly  choice  bit  here  and  there. 

'THE  AMENITIES  OF  BOOK-COLLECTING," 
Tinker's  "YOUNG  BOSWELL,"  you  will  surely 


If  you  possess  a  copy  of  Newton's 
or  "A  MAGNIFICENT  FARCE,"  c 
want  this  book. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc  ^-^^  ?f>-^2 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  {17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  ^"^.iio  and  mail,  postp^iid. 
"THE  LADIES!'' 


I  Each  chapter  is  illustrated  with  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  old  and  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
subject.     Blue   silk   cloth,   gold  stampin? 


Name . 
Street . 


City. 
State 


At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 
PRESS 
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SI 


Wfie^-cPower  of  Ima^ina/ion 

Qver 


"X^HEN  the  People  of  the  Primeval 
Forest  gathered  around  the  camp- 
fire,  who  strengthened  their  hearts  against 
the  fears  of  the  night  ?  The  story-teller, 
with  his  pictures  of  mythical  heroes  who 
had  conquered  the  foes  of  woods  and  cave. 

In  the  present-day  world,  who  is  of 
greatest  inspiration  in  the  battle  of  life  ? 
The  professor  with  his  lectures  ?  The 
writer  of  article  and  editorial  ?  Unques- 
tionably these  have  their  great  power. 
But  the  greatest  power  and  inspiration 
of  all  comes  from  the  writer  of  good  fiction, 

as  it  has  in  all  ages.   

Why  ?  Because  good  fiction  is  the  trutK 
about  life,  the  interpretation  of  life. 

It  punctures  tawdry  pretence.  It 
proves  that  rich  and  poor,  sea-cap- 
tain and  captain  of  industry,  house- 
wife  and    club-woman,  are 
bound  together  by  com- 


Con tents  of 
October  Cosmopolitan 


The  short  stories  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  now  appear  in  Cosmopolitan. 
'^This  Hern  Business''''  is  in  the  October  issue. 


On  sale  at  all  newsstands 


Greatest  Magazine 


The  Desert  Healer 

by  E.  M.  HulL 

The  Lightning  Rod 
by  Rupert 
Hughes 

Ma  Callahan  Capii- 
ulates 

by  Kathleen 
Norris 
Ppnjola 
by  Cynthia 
Stockley 
Unfinished- Stories 
by  Marguerite 
Harrison 

Upstage  

by  Rita  Wei  man 
The  Dangerous  Age 
byBertonBraley- 
The  Public 
— Editorial 
by  George  Ade 
A  Visit  to  Longacre 
Square 
by  O.  O. 
Mclntyre 
Life's  Canvas 
— Poem 
by  Edgar  A. 
G.ie.st 


For   He's  a 
Good  Fellow 
by  Ring  W. 
Lardner 

His  Children's  Chil- 
dren 

by  Arthur  Train 

The  Wages  of 
Cinema 

by  H.  C.  Witwer 
Aunt  Agatha  Makes 
a  Bloomer 

by  P.  G.  Wode- 

house 

Stories  That  Havr 
Made  Me  Laugh 

by  Montague 

Glass 

by  Frank  R. 
Adams 

Starring  Mrs.  Tim 
Hale 

by  Adela  Roger<; 
St.  Johns 

Leonora 
—Cover, 
by  Harrison 
Fisher 
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MEADE'S 
HEADQUARTERS 

I863-I865 

Jl^tters  of  COLONEL  THEODORE  LYMAN 

From  The  Wilderness  to  -Appomattox 
Selected  and  Edited  by  George  R.  Agassiz 

THEODORE  LYMAN  was  a  Harvard  classmate  of  Alexan- 
der Agassiz,  Phillips  Brooks,  General  Francis  C.  Barlow, 
and  others  who  attained  distinction  in  American  life,  x^s  a 
young  scientist,  working  under  Louis  Agassiz,  he  went  to 
Florida  in  the  winter  of  1856,  immediately  after  his  graduation, 
and  there  fell  in  with-  a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  United 
States  Army,  George  Gordon  Meade  by  name.  From  the  re- 
sulting friendship  came  the  opportunity,  in  September,  1863, 
for  Colonel  Lyman  to  join  General  Meade's  staff  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  this  post  of  ex- 
traordinary advantage  for  seeing  the  progress  and  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  remained  until  the  end. 

Fortunately,  this  man  of  the  world  and  of  science  was  also 
an  admirable  letter-writer,  and  the  many  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Agassiz,  have  been  pre- 
served. They  are  filled  with  vivacious  and  intimate  pictures 
of  the  workings  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  a  notable  general, 
and  illustrate  memorably  both  the  human  and  the  military 
aspects  of  what  we  were  wont  to  call — until  1914 — "The  War." 

T'his  volume  is  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
'The  letters  have  been  selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  George  R.  /Agassiz,  the 
biographer  of  his  father,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  constitute  an  important 
contribution  to  military  and  biographical  literature. 

Illustrated,  I4.00.    Publication  date  October  i 
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Are  We  a  Nation  of  Low-Brows? 

It  is  charged  that  the  public  is  intellectually  incompetent. 
Is  this  true?  It  is  charged  that  the  public  is  afraid  of  ideas, 
disinclined  to  think,  unfriendly  to  culture.  This  is  a  serious 
matter.     The  facts  should  be  faced  frankly  and  honestly 


With  Cultural  Leadership 

The  main  criticism,  as  we  find  it,  is  that 
the  people  support  ventures  that  are  un- 
worthy, that  represent  no  cultural  stand- 
ards. The  public  is  fed  on  low-brow 
reading  matter,  low-brow  movies,  low- 
brow theatrical  productions,  low-brow 
music,  low-brow  newspapers,  low-brow 
magazines.  We  think  the  criticism  is  un- 
fair in  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  without  cultural  leader- 
ship. Those  who  have  the  divine  spark 
get  off  by  themselves.  We  believe  the 
public  has  never  had  a  real  chance,  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  great  and  the  beautiful  things  of.  life. 
Given  haK  a  chance,  the  public  will 
respond. 

We  beireve  there  has  been  enough  talk 
about  the  public's  inferior  taste.  The 


time  has  come  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  something  about 
philosophy,  science  and  other  higher 
things.  And  it  must  be  done  at  a  low 
price,  because  the  average  person's  pocket- 
book  is  not  fat.  As  it  stands,  the  pub- 
lishers charge  about  five  dollars  a  volume, 
and  then  wonder  why  the  people  stand 
aloof. 

W e  believe  we  have  a  way  to  find  out  if 
the  people  are  interested  in  the  deeper 
problems  of  life.  And  the  first  thing  we 
decided  was  to  fix  a  price  that  shall  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  person  with  the 
most  slender  purse. 

We  have  selected  a  library  of  25  books, 
which  we  are  going  to  offer  the  public  at 
an  absurdly  low  price.  We  shall  do  this 
to  find  out  if  it  is  true  that  the  public  is 
not  going  to  accept  the  better  things  when 


once  given  the  chance.  And  we  shall 
make  the  price  so  inviting  that  there 
shall  be  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense. 

All  Great  Things  Are  Simple 

Once  the  contents  of  the  following  25 
books  are  absorbed  and  digested,  we  be- 
lieve a  person  will  be  well  on  the  road 
to  culture.  And  by  culture  we  do  not 
mean  something  dry-as-dust,  something 
incomprehensible  to  the  average  mind  — 
genuine  culture,  like  great  sculpture,  can 
be  made  to  delight  the  common  as  well  as 
the  elect.  The  books  listed  below  are  all 
simple  works  and  yet  they  are  great  —  all 
great  things  are  simple.  They  are  serious 
works,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
public  will  refuse  to  put  its  mind  on  serious 
topics.    Here  are  the  25  books: 


Are  the  People  Ready  to  Read  These  25  Books? 


Schopenhauer's  Essays.  For  those 
who  regard  philosophy  as  a  thing  of 
abstractions,  vague  and  divorced  from 
life,  Schopenhauer  will  be  a  revelation. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates. 
This  is  dramatic  literature  as  well  as 
sound  philosophy. 

Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
This  old  Roman  emperor  was  a  paragon  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.    He  will  help  you. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Future.  H.  G. 
Wells  asks  and  answers  the  question: 
Is  life  just  an  unsolvable,  haphazard 
struggle? 

Dialogues  of  Plato.  This  volume 
takes  you  into  Plato's  immortal  circle. 

Foundations  of  Religion.  Prof. 
Cook  asks  and  answers  the  question: 
Where  and  how  did  religious  ideas 
originate? 

Studies  in  Pessimism.  Schopenhauer 
presents  a  well-studied  viewpoint  of  life. 
The  substance  of  his  philosophy. 

The  Idea  of  God  in  Nature.  John 
Stuart  Mill.    How  the  idea  of  God  may 


come  naturally  from  observation  of 
nature  is  explained  in  this  volume. 

Life  and  Character.  Goethe.  The 
fruits  of  his  study  and  observation  is  ex- 
plained in  this  volume. 

Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Pascal  thought 
a  great  deal  about  God  and  the  Universe, 
and  the  origin  and  purpose  of  life. 

The  Olympian  Gods.  Tichenor.  A 
study  of  ancient  mythology. 

The  Stoic  Philosophy.  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray.  He  tells  what  this  belief  con- 
sisted of,  how  it  was  discovered,  and  what 
we  can  to-day  learn  from  it. 

God :  Known  and  Unknown.  Samuel 
Butler.    A  really  important  work. 

Nietzsche:  Who  He  Was  and  What 
He  Stood  For.  A  carefully  planned 
study. 

Sun  Worship  and  Later  Beliefs. 

Tichenor.  A  most  important  study  for 
those  who  wish  to  understand  ancient 
religions. 

Primitive  Beliefs.  Tichenor.  You  get 


a  clear  idea  from  this  account  of  the 
beliefs  of  primitive  man. 

Three  Lectures  on  Evolution.  Ernst 
Haeckel's  ideas  expressed  so  you  can 
understand  them. 

From  Monkey  to  Man.  A  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest.  Another 
phase  of  Darwinian  theory. 

Evolution  vs.  Religion.  You  should 
read  this  discussion. 

Reflections  on  Modern  Science. 
Prof.  Huxley's  reflections  definitely  add 
to  your  knowledge.. 

Biology  and  Spiritual  Philosophy. 
An  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

Bacon's  Essays.  These  essays  con- 
tain much  sound  wisdom  that  still  holds. 

Emerson's  Essays.  Emerson  was  a 
friend  of  Carlyle,  and  in  some  respects 
a  greater  philosopher. 

Tolstoi's  Essays.  His  ideas  will 
direct  you  into  profitable  paths  of 
thought. 


25  Books  — 2,176  Pages  — Only  $1.95  — Send  No  Money 


If  these  25  books  were  issued  in  the 
ordinary  way  they  might  cost  you  as  much 
as  a  hundred  dollars.  We  have  decided 
to  issue  them  so  you  can  get  all  of  them 
for  the  price  of  one  ordinary  book.  That 
sounds  inviting,  doesn't  it?  And  we  mean 
it,  too.  Here  are  25  books,  containing 
2,176  pages  of  text,  all  neatly  printed  on 
good  book  paper,  3^x5  inches  in  size, 
bound  securely  in  card  cover  paper. 

You  can  take  these  25  books  with  you 
when  you  go  to  and  from  work.  You  can 
read  them  in  your  spare  moments.  You 
can  slip  four  or  five  of  them  into  a  pocket 
and  they  will  not  bulge.  You  can  investi- 
gate the  best  and  the  soundest  ideas  of 
the  world's  greatest  philosophers  —  and 
the  price  will  be  so  low  as  to  astonish  you. 
No,  the  price  will  not  be  $2?,  for  the  25 
volumes.  Nor  will  the  price  be  $5.  The 
price  will  be  even  less  than  half  that  sum. 
Yes,  we  mean  it.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
price  will  be  only  $1.95  for  the  entire 


library.  That's  less  than  a  dime  a 
novel.  In  fact,  that  is  less  than  eight 
cents  per  volume.  Surely  no  one  can 
claim  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  best. 
Here  is  the  very  best  at  the  very  least. 
Never  were  such  great  works  offered  at  so 
low  a  price.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign 
your  name  and  address  on  the  blank 
below.  You  don't  have  to  send  any 
money.  Just  mail  us  the  blank  and  we 
will  send  you  the  25  volumes  described  on 
this  page  —  you  will  pay  the  postman 
Si. 95  plus  postage.  And  the  books  are 
yours. 

If  you  want  to  send  cash  with  order 
remit  S2.25. 

Are  we  making  a  mistake  in  advertising 
works  of  culture?  Are  we  doing  the 
impossible  when  we  ask  the  people  to  read 
serious  works?  Are  we  wasting  our  time 
and  money?  We  shall  see  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  blank  below  comes  into  our 
mail. 


 Send  No  Money  Blank  -  -  - 

Haldeman-Julius  Company, 
Dept.  K-30,  Girard,  Kans. 

I  want  the  25  books  listed  on  this  page. 
I  want  you  to  send  me  these  25  books  by 
parcel  post.  On  delivery  I  will  pay  the 
nostman  S1.9S  plus  postage,  and  the 
books  are  to  be  my  property  without 
further  payments  of  any  kind.  Also, 
please  send  me  one  of  your  free  64-page 
catalogues. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

Note:  Persons  living  in  Canada  or 
other  foreign  countries  must  send  $2.25 
I  ^^'ith  order. 
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The  police  called  it 
suicide  .  .  .  then  this 
criminologist  took 
up  the  case. 


^^Nothing  is  ever 
rubbed  outl^^ 


When  one  kind  of  matter  is 
superimposed  upon  another  kind, 
the  trace  always  remains  " — said 
the  strange  little  man  with  the  cold 
^ray  eyes  and  the  absurd  point- 
ed mustache  of  purplish  black. 

And  by  following  this  theory 
— investigating  a  smudge  of  blue 
chalk,  the  faint  impressions  of  a 
woman's  shoes  on  a  rug,  and 
even  the  blades  of  grass  on  which 
a  body  was  found — he  solved 
one  of  the  greatest  murder  mys- 
teries of  Paris. 

"The  Pointed  Tower"  is  the 
name  of  this  story  and  it  was 
written  by  Vance  Thompson,  the 
versatile  author  of  "  French  Por- 
traits," "Diplomatic  Mysteries," 
"Eat  and  Grow  Thin."  It  will  ap- 
pear in  Everybody's  Magazine, 
beginning  in  October.  Wallace 
Irwin,  Beldon  Duff,  and  Courtney 
Ryley  Cooper  will  also  contribute 
to  this  issue, 

October 
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'lhad  si^ horiQST,  ser\^ing  meny; 

(The/ iaughf  me  all  IkneiO ): 
Their  names  are  WHAT  and  WHYandWHEN, 

and  HOW  and  WHERE  and  WHO, 


WHAT^CiS  the  Dcclaraf  ion  of  London?  WHATare  consols? 

does  tkc  date  for  Easter  Var/  fromYear  to  /ear? 
Ti^^BVand  b/ whom  was  tke  great  p/ramid  of  Ckcops  built? 
HOW  can  /ou  distinguisk  a  malarial  mosquito  ? 
WHERE  is  Canberra  ?  Zecbrugge  ?  DelKi  ? 
W^O  was  MotkerBunck?  Mill  bo/ of  tke  SlasliGS  ? 

Arc  tkesc'six:^ men" serving  ybu  too?  Giv^e  them 
an  opportunity  hy  placing 


Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 


in  your  home,  office,  school,  club,  shop,  Ubrary.    This  "Supreme  Authority"  in  all 
knowledge  offers  service,  immediate,  constant,  lasting,  trustworthy.  Answ^ers  all  kinds 
of  questions.  A  century  of  developing,  enlarging,  and  perfecting  under  exa(fting  care 
and  highest  scholarship  insures  accuracy,  completeness,  compactness,  authority. 

The  name  Merriam  on  Webster's  Dictionaries  has  a  like  significance  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment's mark  on  a  coin.  The  New  International  is  the  final  authority  for  the  Supreme 
Courts  and  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 

Write  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New;  Words,  specimen  of  Regular  and  India  Papers,  also  booklet  "You  are 
the  Jury,"  prices,  etc.  To  those  naming  this  magazine  we  will  send  free  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps.  ^y'  ^^c?'^ 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Established  183 1 
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The  BOY  WHO  LIVED  IN 
PUDDING  LANE 


BY  SARAH  ADDINGTON 


As  a  "youngster"  did  you  ever  wonder  about  Santa's 
childhood? 

Sarah  Addington  found  that  many  children  ask 
what  Santa  Glaus  did  as  a  boy,  and  she  accordingly 
wrote  a  highly  original  story  in  which  his  boyhood  is 
depicted  against  a  background  filled  with  the  familiar 
Mother  Goose  figures  dear  to  children. 

A  portion  of  the  story  appeared  in  the  Christmas, 
1921,  issue  of  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  where 
it  met  with  a  response  which  promises  a  wide 
and  lasting  popularity  for  the  book.  One  mother 
wrote:  "Our  children  think  it  is  the  best  story  I  ever 
read  to  them  about  Santa.  Children  would  never  tire 
of  it  in  book  form." 

Strikingly  illustrated  in  colors,  decorative  cover 
and  end  leaves.  $2.50 
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draperies — trimming — another  silhouette — 
everything  must  be  new 

On  everything  you  make  the  Dehor  saves  you  actual  dollars  and  cents 


DRAPERY  is  everywhere  —  in  frocks, 
coats,  and  the  coat  dress. 
More  trimming  is  seen — fabric  trim, 
mings  of  stuffed  and  braided  tubing  are  in 
vogue. 

There  are  collars  that  are  newer  than  fur 
for  coats  and  wraps. 

The  Deltor  tells  you  just  how  to  make  the 
new  models  and  what  to  buy  for  them. 

The  material  itself  is  all-important  this 
season  and  many  of  the  new  materials  — 
matelasse,  repp,  the  fur  and  the  cloky  fabrics 
— are  costly  in  proportion  to  their  beauty. 
The  Deltor  cutting  layouts,  prepared  by  ex- 
perts, make  it  possible  for  Butterick  Patterns 
to  specify  from  34  to  \%  yard  less  material 
for  any  given  garment  than  other  patterns 
do.  You  find  your  pattern  in  your  size  and 
your  view  laid  on  the  very  width  material 
you  are  using.  You  do  not  buy  a  fraction 
of  a  yard  more  than  you  need. 

The  Deltor  putting-together  pictures  show 
you  exactly  how  a  professional  would  put 
the  garment  together  deftly  and  successfully. 

When  it  comes  to  finishing,  the  Deltor 
tells  you  exactly  how  to  make  your  garments 
like  expensive  imported  models. 

With  the  Deltor  you  achieve  effects  that 
otherwise  you  could  only  get  in  the  most 
expensive  of  ready'to-wear  garments. 


Design  3955 

Butterick  presents  the 
charming  Parisian  coat 
where  across-the-figure 
draping  starts  from  a  bow. 
This  is  easily  managed  with 
the  Deltor. 


Design  3953 

Drapery  caught  up  at  the 
hip  with  an  ornament  ex- 
tends even  to  street  frocks 
this  Autumn.  The  Deltor 
shows  you  how  to  make 
even  the  ornament. 


^Designs  for  the       Season— BVTIEMCK  PATTERNS 
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Design  3952 

Pan's  IS  using  interlaced  sti  iffed 
tubing  this  season  rather  than 
fur  to  collar  and  cuff  many  an 
exclusixjc  coat.  The  Dehor 
shows  you  exactly  how  it  is 
made. 


Design  3979 

When  the  draped  frock  is  of 
soft  materials,  lace  edges  its 
at  the  hem  and  neck. 


Every  new  Butterick  Pattern 
now  gives  you  this  complete  dress- 
making service.   Buy  your  Butter' 
ick  Pattern  with  the  Dehor  first  and  the  expert 
cutting  layout  alone  will  save  you  from  \i  to 
1%  yard  of  material.     Stop  to-day  at  the 
pattern  department  and  look  at  the  new  Fall 
fashions. 

BUTTERICK 

New  York  Paris  London  ' 


The  pattern  that  pays  for 
itself  in  material  saved 


Saves  h£tol% 
yard  on  every  garment 

The  Deltor  cutting  layouts, 
made  by  experts,  give  you  a 
layout  for  your  size  pattern, 
in  your  view,  laid  on  the 
width  material  you  are  using. 
They  save  you  often  from 
50c  to  $10  in  material. 

OATHER.    I  /     I  1^ 


Professional  putting  together 

You  know  just  what  to  do, 
and  when  and  how  to  do  it, 
with  the  Deltor.  You  give 
your  clothes  professional  cut 
and  workmanship. 


That  finish  that  is  Paris 

Whatever  new  finish 
your  Butterick  model  shows, 
the  Deltor  tells  you  just  how 
it  is  done,  giving  your  frocks 
a  French  perfection  of  finish. 


Design  3969 

Braided  fabric  girdles  are 
very  interesting  this  season  and 
so  are  hand-made  motifs.  You 
give  them  the  professional  finish 
with  the  Deltor. 


WITH  THE  DELTOR  — G/fre  '^p'w  on  Sale 
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THE 

NEXT-TO-NOTHING  HOUSE 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 


SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
it  stands,  this  little,  low,  eighteenth- 
century  cottage  of  ours;  white-walled,  green- 
shuttered,  peeping  at  you  from  behind  a 
screen  of  lilac  and  syringa  bushes  and  an 
outer  ambuscade  of  the  "green,  inverted 
hills"  of  lofty  elm  trees.  But  notwithstand- 
ing its  demure  shyness,  it  has  its  moments; 
all  summer  long  it  is  "snapshotted"  (is  that 
a  proper  participle?)  by  the  passing  tourist; 
and  it  has  the  honor  of  having  its  photo- 
graph on  at  least  five  different  picture  post- 
cards for  sale  at  the  local  shops.  You  see,  it  is 


one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  a  town  that  has, 
perhaps,  pushed  aside  too  much  of  tradition 
and  charm  in  its  civic  haste  to  improve. 

Besides,  the  founder  of  Wellesley  College 
was  born  here;  and  —  more  than  anything 
else  —  Daniel  Webster  roomed  in  the  little 
south  chamber  when  he  was  a  Sophomore 
at  Dartmouth.  That's  the  real  reason  of 
its  popularity.  To  misquote  ever  so  slightly 
the  words  of  the  great  man  whose  mantle  of 
fame  protects  my  little  house,  "It  is  a  small 
cottage,  but  there  are  those  who  love  it." 
{From  Chapter  I) 


From  the  quaint  entrance  hall,  to  the  old-fashioned  kitchen,  with  its  gay  braided  rugs, 
THE  NEXT-TO-NOTHING  HOUSE  is  altogether  charming;  and  the  hostess  herself 
takes  you  on  a.  delightful  tour  through  each  room,  describing,  in  her  engaging  manner,  the 
old-time  furnishings  and  adornments  which  she  has  made  a  hobby  of  collecting  at  bargain 
prices.  You  will  find  yourself  sharing  her  contagious  enthusiasm  and  you  will  also  want  to 
share  her  gift — or  would  you  call  it  "genius"  — for  finding  Empire  stencilled  chairs  at 
one  dollar  apiece,  and  a  fine  old  acanthus-carved  fourposter  bed  for  eight  dollarsl 

The  illustrations  number  over  sixty  interior  views  of  the  house. 


A.M.  IO-22 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  and  mail,  postpaid, 

THE  NEXT-TO-NOTHING  HOUSE 

Name  


Address. 


"Bound,  in  Dartmouth 
green,  decorative  design 
and  jacket.  Publication 
date  October  i.  $2.50 
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BOOKS 


ART 


una 


You  ARE  A  WRITER.  Don't  you  ever  need  help  in 
marketing  your  work  ? 
I  am  a  literary  adviser.  For  years  I  read  for  Macmil- 
lan,  then  for  Doran,  and  then  I  became  consulting  specialist 
to  them  and  to  Holt,  Stokes,  Lippincott,  Harcourt  and  others, 
for  most  of  whom  I  have  also  done  expert  editing,  helping 
authors  to  make  their  work  salable. 

Let  me  help  YOU.  I  am  closely  in  touch  with  the  market 
for  books,  short  stories,  articles,  and  verses,  and  I  have  a  spe- 
cial department  for  plays  and  scenarios. 

Send  for  my  circular. 
THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 

P55  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  /II  TT  nt\  0 

NEW  YORK  CITY  /  !\  J  \  J^.    \  \  ^JJ, 


id  verses,  and  I  have  a  spe- 
arios. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Suggestive  Purchase  List 

Fourth  Edition  Revised — Just  Published 

Books  are  arranged  by  subject, 
with  ages  indicated,  descriptive 
notes  and  author  index. 

Price  75  cents. 

Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
270  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


GENEALOGIST 

LAWRENCE  BRAINERD 

9  Ashburton  Place      BOSTON,  MASS. 
Research  for  Authoritative  records  of  all  American 


families. 


Terms  on  Application 


BOOK 


CATALOGUE  No.  12  A 

is  full  of  bargains  from 
cover  to  cover.  Every 
lover  of  good  literature  should  have  a  copy. 

Free  on  request. 
HOCHSCHILD,  KOHN  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Literary  Guidance 

"PXTENDED  clinical  study  of  the  psychol- 
Qgy  of  expression  has  given  us  a  method 
for  analyzing  and  remedying  literary  troubles. 
Our  analysis  is  a  special  application  of  the 
most  advanced  educational  psychology  to  the 
writer's  problem. 

Cases  are  being  handled  by  correspondence. 
Questions  as  to  methods  and  fees  will  be 
gladly  answered. 

THOMAS  H.  UZZELL 
Associate  of  Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin 
573  West  192ND  Street  New  York 


PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 


(Pronounced  Med'-i-chi,  the  ci  having  the 

sound  of  chi  as  in  chip) 
Exact  facsimiles  of  more  than  two  hundred 
GREAT  PAINTINGS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS 

in  the  worlcfs  art  galleries  and  private  collections. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Medici  Prints.    They  are 
favorite  wedding  presents. 
THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  Publishers,    753  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for 
Connoisseurs.  Per  copy,  $1.00;  by  theyear,  $9.00.  Sample,  76  cents. 


War  Letters'  Memoirs -Eimily  Records'  Poems  or  Essays 
Arranged  and  Produced  to  Order  in 
Limited  and  Privately  Printed  Editions 


jRalph  fletcher  ^cvmour 

DESIGNER  and  PUBUSHEH 


HONOR  ROLL 

and  HISTORICAL  TABLETS 

Wv'dQ  us  your  rcguirGmGnts 
RJ:ED     barton  ^  TAUNTON,  mass 
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TEACHERS 


AND 


THEIR  SUGGESTIONS 


We  once  heard  three  or  four  keen  critics  analyzing  a  famous 
man.  The  spokesman  of  the  friendly  group  finally  hit  upon 
what  all  agreed  was  a  distinguishing  quality  of  the  individual 
under  scrutiny,  —  ''He  is  divinely  inspired  to  take  suggestions,'' 

As  we  review  the  work  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  we  find  that  some  of  our  most  success- 
ful texts  are  traceable  to  suggestions  made  by  keen-minded 
English  teachers,  intent  upon  getting  new  classroom  material 
that  reveals  a  somewhat  finer  sorting,  more  skilful  editing,  and 
a  nicer  adjustment  to  current  classroom  needs.  Perhaps  our 
chief  merit  in  the  task  of  the  development  of  these  ideas 
into  textbook  form  lies  in  our  readiness  to  take  suggestions. 

Now  we  are  confident  that  in  the  surging  minds  of  many 
teachers  in  our  more  progressive  schools  and  colleges,  there 
are  germs  of  ideas  just  as  valuable  as  those  which  we  have 
successfully  developed  into  such  nation-wide  textbooks  as  our 

ATLANTIC  CLASSICS  ATLANTIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

ATLANTIC  NARRATIVES  YOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  WORLD 

STORY,  ESSAY,  AND  VERSE  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY-WRITING 

Such  ideas  as  fall  naturally  within  our  province  we  most 
cordially  welcome.  We  invite  teachers  who  have  publishing 
projects  in  mind,  to  enter  into  immediate  correspondence  with 
us  and  briefly  explain  their  plans.  We  shall,  in  the  event  that 
these  plans  seem  promising,  give  advice  and  guidance  for  the 
development  of  the  ideas  into  complete  manuscripts. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 


Please  do  not  send  manuscripts  without  previous  correspondence. 


CHARLES  SWAIN  THOMAS,  Editor 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


8  Arlington  Street,  Boston 
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WE  WANT  TO  BE  YOUR 

BOOK  STORE 

Books  of 
All  Publishers 

Write  for  our  free  monthly  book  catalogue 

THE  OLD  CORNER  BOOK  STORE,  INC. 

27-29  BROMFIELD  STREET 
BOSTON 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS 
The  Aristocrat  of  Tweed  for  Golf  and  AH  Sports  Wear 

Price  $2  per  yard,  postage  paid 
S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS,  Dept.  A.  M.,Storno way,  Scotland. 

Patterns  on  request,  state  shade  desired,  if  for  lady  or  gentleman. 


YOUNG  BOSWELL 

By  Professor  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker 

IT  has  been  said  of  James  Boswell,  "He 
had  a  taste  for  knowing  people  highly 
placed!  He  had,  and  he  came  to  number 
among  his  friends  the  greatest  scholar,  the 
greatest  poet,  the  greatest  painter,  the 
greatest  actor,  the  greatest  historian,  and 
most  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  day." 

The  imagination  of  many  has  doubtless 
often  been  kindled  by  the  thought  of  what 
the  intimate  letters  of  this  man  must  have 
been.  In  this  book  you  may  read  for  your- 
self what  they  really  were! 

The  volume  is  based  upon  the  chance 
discovery,  in  France,  of  a  bundle  of  manu- 
script letters  dating  from  1758,  when  Bos- 
well was  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  his  death 
thirty-seven  years  later.  These  letters, 
together  with  such  others  as  are  available, 
ha\'e  been  ably  edited  by  Professor  Tinker, 
of  Yale  University,  who  has  for  years  made 
a  study  of  l8th  century  English  literature. 
Illustrated,  $3.50 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 


PICTURESQUE 
LOG  FIRES 

Fairy  Fuel  sprinkled  on  your  log 
fire  gives  the  beautiful  colorings 
produced  by  burning  driftwood. 
'  In  the  fascinating  flames  can  be 
seen  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  green 
of  the  sea  and  the  red  and  gold  of  the 
setting  sun.    Package  postpaid  $1. 
Ask  for  No.  4400.  Pohlson  Gifts— 
always  unique — includfe  attractive 
things  for  everyone. 
Send  for  the  Pohlson  Year 
Book  of  gifts  for  all  oc- 
casions.   Look  for  Pohl- 
son things  in  stores  and 
gift  shops. 

POHLSON  GIFT  SHOPS 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


TYPING  EDITORIAL  SERVICE  MARBLETING 

WRITERS:  Time  is  money;  dont  waste 

it  in  the  mails.  Send  us  your  manuscripts  for  books, 
plays,  scenarios,  short  stories,  poems,  or  articles,  and 
let  us  render  you  any  assistance  you  desire.  Our  addresses 
in  two  of  the  nation's  foremost  centers  of  literary  and  dra- 
matic art,  and  our  experienced  staff,  insure  prompt  and 
efficient  service.  Highest  quality  workmanship;  excellent 
equipment;  lowest  rates.  Satisfaction  assured  or  money 
refunded.     Correspondence  invited. 

ASSOCIATED  SERVICE  BUREAU 

500  Fifth  Avenue  621  Colorado  Building 

Corner  42nd  Street  14th  and  G  Streets 

New  York  City  Washington,  D.  C. 

TRANSLATING  PROOFREADING  PRINTING 


Mr.  George  B.  Ives 

author  of 

''Text,  Type,  and  Style'* 

who  has  for  many  years 
borne  the  responsibility 
for  all  Atlantic  books,  is 
in  a  position  to  give  assis- 
tance in  the  preparation 
of  copy  for  the  press,  the 
making  of  indices  and  in 
all  similar  matters. 


He  may  be  communicated  with 
through  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  announces  the  publication  of 

THE  LITTLE  GRAMMAR 

By  E.  A.  CROSS 

Dean  of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  and  Professor  of  Literature  and  English,  Greeley,  Colorado 

THE  LITTLE  GRAMMAR  is  designed  for  the  junior  high  school,  more 
particularly  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  It  can  also  be  effectively  used, 
for  purposes  of  review,  in  the  senior  high  school. 

THE  LITTLE  GRAMMAR  reveals  most  exacting  and  most  discriminating 
eliminations.  Grammar  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  The  policy  of 
severe  elimination  and  clear  explanation,  splendidly  supported  by  the  excellent 
typographical  arrangement,  makes  this,  we  believe,  the  most  practical  grammar 
text  now  available.  Price  90  cents 


FAMOUS  STORIES  BY 
FAMOUS  AUTHORS 

Junior  high  school  pupils  will  like  this  book.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of 
interesting  appeals;  humor,  curiosity,  pathos,  adventure,  patriotism,  honor, 
fancy,  satire,  domesticity,  whimsicality  —  what  not?  It  contains  stories  by 
Dickens,  Tolstoy,  Cooper,  Poe,  Irving  and  other  famous  people,  thus  giving  the 
pupil  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  literary  style.  The  editors  feel  that  it 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  young  people  in  encouraging  and  developing  in  them 
the  power  of  "silent  reading,"  which  at  present  is  so  popular  in  the  educational 
field.    Order  a  supply  for  class  room  use  now.  Price  $1.25 


ATLANTIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

is  another  excellent  compilation  for  junior  high  school  and  upper  grammar 
grade  reading.  This  nation-wide  book  effectively  satisfies  the  demand  for 
selections  that  are  in  themselves  complete. 

A  boy  who  used  the  book  in  the  class  room  of  a  large  Manual  Training  school 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  said  to  his  teacher:  "'Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry'  is  a 
fine  book  —  not  at  all  like  a  school  book."  Price  $]  .00 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  can  now  supply  books  for  English 
classes  of  all  grades.    Write  us  for  descriptive  material. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS,  INC. 


8  Arlington  Street 


Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


California 


THE  CORA  L  WILLIAMS  INSTITUTE 

Thousand  Oaks,  Berkeley,  California 

A  progressive  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 
from  Kindergarten  through  High  School 

CREATIVE  EDUCATION 

Preparation  for  College 


The  Bishop's  School  /or  Girls  dtiYonAA 

Upon  the  Scripps  Foundation.  Upper  and  Lower  School.  Educational 
and  social  training  equal  to  that  of  Eastern  Schools.  Healthiest 
climate  in  the  world.    Sixteen  miles  from  San  Diego  and  Coronado. 

Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President, 
Caroline  S.  Cummins,  M.A.,  Headmistress. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Resident  and  day  pupils.  Eleven  acres.  Country  life  and  sports. 
Sleeping  porches.  Open  air  schoolrooms.  Riding,  swimming  year  round. 
Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking.  MARIAN  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  A.M., 
Principal.    P.  0.  Box  548,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


Connetticut 


RUMSEY  HALL 

Cornwall,  Connecticat 
A  school  for  boys  under  15 
Yearly  rate  $1300 

L.  B.  SANFORD,  Principal  LODIS  H.  SCnCTTE,  M.A.,  Dcadmaslpr 


THE   ELY  SCHOOL 

In  the  country 

One  hour  from  New  York 


Ely  Court, 


Greenwich,  Connecticut 


THF  riATFWAV  offering  a  one-year  tutoring 
11  11-  \J/A.  1  II.  VV /\  I  (.Qurse  as  well  as  regular 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS   college    preparatory  work. 

General  and  special  courses. 
MISS  ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS,  Principal 
St.  Ronan  Tprrare  Mow  Haven.  Conn. 


CONNECTICUT—  LContinued) 


A  PRIVATE  OBSERVATION  PLACE 
FOR  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

An  exclusive  place  for  the  private  observation  and  study  of  deviate 
children,  adults,  and  persons  suffering  from  convulsive  disorders. 
Under  personal  supervision  of  experienced  New  York  Neuropsy- 
chiatrist.  Every  opportunity  for  continued  treatment  and  study  by  mod- 
ern scientific  methods.  Country  environment  and  occupations.  Beau- 
tiful private  lake.  Address,  THE  ORCHARDS ,  Box  345,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WYKEHAM  RISE,  Washington,  Conn. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  Davies,  h.L,. A.,  Principal. 
Boston  representative,  Mabel  E.  Bowman,  A.B..  Vice- Principal, 
Cohasset,  Mass. 

SAINT  MARGARET'S  SCHOOL 

48th  year.  College  preparatory.  Secretarial  and  Domestic  Science 
Courses.  Gymnasium.  Organised  athletics.  Outdoor  hfe  on  50-acre 
school  farm.      Miss  Emily  Gardner  Minmo,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


M^tvitt  of  Columliia 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Women.  Occupies  beautiful  estate  and  combines  advan- 
tages of  city  and  country.  High  School  and  Collegiate  forms.  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts.  Secretarial  branches.  Music.  Expression  and 
Modern  Languages.    Athletics.  Address 

The  Secretary,  Oakcrest,  Washington,  D.C. 


MISS   HAIRE'S  SCHOOL 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  CHICAGO 
Boarding:  and  Day  School 

Fireproof  building  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.     College  preparatory 
and  graduate  courses.    Outdoor  sports.    Annual  charges  $1,500. 

MISS  ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.B.,  Principal 

1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  school  for  girls.   Established  1866.   College  Preparatory 
and  General  Academic  courses.    Country-home  life  on  large 
estate.    Number  limited.    Address  Principal 
Glencoe.  Maryland 
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TOME  SCHOOL 

NATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Individual  supervision  College  Board  Standards. 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
Rates,  $1000.  Maryland,  Port  Deposit 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 

23  miles  from  Boston.  College  preparation.  Strong  course  for  High 
School  graduates.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BEKTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

A  school  that  develops  well-trained,  healthful  and  resourceful 
womanhood.  Home  Economics,  Music,  .\rt,  College  Prepara- 
tory and  Secretarial  Coin"se. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Principal 
135  Woodland  Road  Auburndale,  Mass. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Founded  1873  Graduates  number  1400 

Three-year  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  nursing.  Mainte- 
nance, school  uniform,  and  textbooks  supplied.  Educational 
requirement  high-school  diploma.  Entrance  January,  April,  and 
September.  Sally  Johnson,  B..^ ..Supt.of  Nurses,  Boston,  Mass. 


MISS  MCCLINTOCK'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal 
4  Arlington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Boston.      5o6  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.^ 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

Established  1828.    Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.    Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


STAMMERERO 
FOR  54  YEAR.'>  we  have  successfully  corrected  stam-  ^^^^^ 
meringby  our  simple  and  natural  method.  Individual  ^^^^ 
instruction  only.  SAMUEL  R.  ROBBINS,  Directors  ■ 
Boston  Stammerers'  Inslitute  B^^^^ 
246  Buntington  Avenue  Boston  17,  Mass.^^^^ 


SEA  PINES  ''"'"rJ^cT,:"'"" 

REV.  THOMAS  BICKFORD,  A.M.,  Founder 

Happy  outdoor  life  for  training  in  self-discovery  and  self-direction. 
Inspiring  ideals  of  health,  responsibility,  and  Christian  influence.  One 
hundred  acres,  pine  groves,  3000  feet  of  seashore.  Three  terms,  fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Mid-winter  vacation.  January  and  February 
tutoring  with  individual  supervision  as  required.  Athletic,  Business, 
Cultural,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Corrective 
Gjmanastics.   Personality  Diploma. 

Miss   Faith    Bickford,   Miss   Addie   Bickford,  Directors 
Box  N,  Brewster,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS—  (Continued) 


"BfadfoYd  Academy  ™"i 

^ .  .  .^isFs^Bwj^g.??^^    ^  school  with  a  = 

notable  record  in  S 

the  higher  educa-  s 

tion  of  women.  S 

Founded  in  1803.  S 

College    prepara-  S 

tory  courses  of  two  S 

S  and  three  years.    Also  a  Junior  Col-  S 

5  lege  Course  for  High  School  Graduates.  S 

5  Campus  of  25  acres  and  athletic  field  s 

=  of  12  acres.    For  catalog  address  S 

i  Miss  Marion  Coats,  A.M.,  Principal  1 

=  Box  168,  Bradford,  Mass.  E 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  Preparatory  School  for  Bradford  Academy 

Directed  study  and  play.  Arts  and  crafts.  All  advantages  of 
Bradford  Academy  equipment.  For  Booklets  address  The 
Registrar,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 


HOME  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Special  emphasis  on  college  preparatory  work. 
AUGUSTA  CHOATE,  Vassar  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass, 


THE  BROWNE  AND  NICHOLS  SCHOOL 

List  for  1923-24  Now  Open 

George  H.  Browne,  A.M.,  Willard  Reed,  A.M. 
Telephone  57170  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


NOBLE  &  GREENOUGH  SCHOOL  "ga^^ 

A  Country  Boarding  and  Day  School,  9  miles  from  Boston.  100 
acres.  On  the  Charles  River.  Superb  mansion.  Gymnasium 
and  boathouse.  Athletic  fields.  Preparation  for  college  and 
scientific  schools.   Address  Charles  Wiggins,  2d,  Headmaster. 


WILLISTON  A  SCHOOL  for  boys 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school.    Directed  work  and 
play.   Junior  school  for  young  boys.    A  distinct  school  in  its 
own  building;  separate  faculty.  Address 
Archibald  V.GALBRAITH,  Principal,  BoxC,  Easlhampton,  Mass. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 

A  home  preparatory  school  for  boys._  Founded  1793.  36  Miles 
from  Boston.  Controls  14  scholarships  in  best  colleges.  Train- 
ing for  leadership.   8  Buildings.    40  Acres.  Booklet. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  Principal.  Groton,  Mass. 


1^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  if'^^.s 

']Sr~XJ  Lowell,  Massachusetts.     38  minutes  from  Boston. 

Hpll  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  For  catalogue  and 
ft^J^Nft  viows,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B.A.,  Principal 
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WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

17  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Bostou. 
Acres.    Skating  Pond.    Athletic  Fields.    6  Buildings.  Gymnaeium. 
Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 


THE  BURNHAM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877 
Opposite  Smith  College  Campus 
MISS  HELEN  E.  THOMPSON,  Headmistress 


Miss  Hairs  School 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


THE  MISSES  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory,  General,  and  Cultiiral  Courses.  Each  girl's  person- 
ality observed  and  developed.  Booklet  on  application.  Telephone 
West  Newton  131.  Lucy  Ellis  Allen,  A.B.,  Principal. 

West  Newton,  Mass. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

Prepares  for  the  demands  of  college  and  the  duties  of  life.  Five 
brick  buildings.    New  athletic  field.    Academy  farm  —  250 
acres.    Limited  enrollment.    Moderate  rate. 
GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS,  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Strictly  preparatory  for  college  or  engineering  school.  Junior  School  for 
young  boys.  For  catalog,  address  The  Registrar,  G.  D.  Chubch,  M.A., 
Samuel  F.  Holmes,  M.A.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 
Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory, 
special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Supervised  phys- 
ical work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Catalog  on  request. 

Lucie  C.  Beard,  Headmistress. 


KENT  PLACE 


SUMMIT.  N.J. 
20  miles  from  New  York, 
A  COTTNTEY  SCHOOT;  FOR  GIRLS. 
College  Preparatorv  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Pat  i.  )  p„--„-_-i, 
Mifls  Anna  S.  Woohman       1  Prxnnvah. 


MACKENZIE  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

On  Lake  Walton 

A  Christian  School  with  the  home  atmosphere.  Splendid  outdoor  life 
carefully  directed.    Intimate  daily  habits  closely  supervised. 

CLYDE  B.  MYERS,  Headmaster 
(1,000  feet  elevation.)  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN    ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and 
Expressional  Training  in  America. 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman's  Empire 
Theatre  and  Companies. 

Fal  term  begins  October  26th. 

For  information  apply  to 
SECRETARY 

255  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York.  N.Y. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 

of  the  city  of  New  York.  Conducted  only  for  students  of  real  musical 
ability  and  serious  purposes. 

Preparatory  centers  in  all  parts  of  greater  New  York.  Address 
FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 
120  Claremont  Ave.,  Cor.  123nd  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  FINCH  SCHOOL 

61  East  77 th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  emphasizing  post- 
graduate work. 


157  East  74th  St.,  New  York  City 


RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma 
Willard  School.  A  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Secretarial  Work 
and  Household  Economics.    B.A,  and  B.S.  Degrees. 

Address  Secretary,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
A  Country  School  for  Girls. 

Ftjzapf.tr  Fot?t?kst  .Tottnson,  A/B  ,  Hoad  of  School 
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IJ  A  D  I  T  IV/I  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
ri  A  IS.  \^  U  iVl    BRYN    MAWR,  PA. 

Thorough  college  preparation;  or  special  study.  Music,  art. 
New  buildings,  large  grounds.  Athletics,  riding.    10  miles 
from  Philadelphia.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Mrs.  Edith  Hatcher  Habcum,  B.L.,  Head  of  School. 
Mrs.  L.  May  Willis,  B.P.,  Head  of  Academic  Dept. 


Pennsvlvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Shipley  School  Br^nXr^. 

Faculty  are  specialists  iu  preparing  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges. 
Situation  opposite  Bryn  Mawr  gives  special  educational  and  social 
advantages.  Supervised  sports,  modern  gymnasium. 
The  Principals,  Alice  6.  Howland,  Eleanor  O.  Brownell 


THE  SANATORIUM  SCHOOL,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

A  select  school  and  sanatorium  for  treatment  and  instruction 
of  children  physically  unfit  for  other  schools .  Cerebral  heniorr  hage 
and  paralysis  treated.  Ages  2  to  12  years.  No  feeble  minded  or 
epileptics.    Reference.   Booklet.       Ci,audia  Minor  Redd. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850.  A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Rydsd  Hills,  25  minutes  from  Phila.  Illustrated  booklet 
describing  new  building  mailed  on  request.  Rydal,  Junior  De- 
partment. Miss  Abby  a.  Sutherland,  Principal,  Pennsylvania, 
Montgomery  County. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School  &r?t^^^^^^^^ 

scholastic  standards.    Music,  Art,  Languages,  Home-making  Sciences. 
Outdoor  sports  including  canoeing.   Seven  Gables  —  Junior  School. 
WiLDCLiFF  —  Graduate  School.   Write  for  catalogs. 
Mr.  and  Mes.  H.  M.  Crist,  Principals,  Box  1536,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


THE  MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  Town  and  Country  School  for  Girls 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.    College  Preparatory  and  Gen- 
eral Course.    Advanced  Studio  classes.    Music.  Secretarial 
Course.    Farm  Home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 


MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School  —  Unique  record  for  college  entrance  preparation 
and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.  Individual  Programs. 
Athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

Lower  School — Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger 

boys.   Separate  room  for  every  grade.  Catalog. 

SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Hollins,  Virginia 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Music  degrees.  Admission  by  certificate  or  examination. 
300  Students.   For  catalogue,  address  M.  Estes  Cocke.  Secretary,  Box  360. 


VIRGINIA  —  (Continued) 


CHURCH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VIRGINIA,  INC. 

Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Brown,  D.D.,  President 

FOR  BOYS  —  Sl  Christopher's,  Westhampton,  Richmond  ($650);  Chrisl- 
church,  Middlesex  Co.  (.$400). 

FOR  GIRLS  —  St.  Catherine's,  Westhampton,  Richmond;  Sl.  Anne's, 
Charlottesville  ($500);  St.  Margaret's,  Tappahannock  ($400). 

Charming  Virginia  environment,  Christian  culture,  scholarship;  moder- 
ate cost  due  to  Church  ownership  (Episcopal).  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  E.  L.  Woodward,  1V1.A.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Diocesan  Offices,  400-A  Old 
Dominion  Trust  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va.  Mention  this  magazine. 


WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  For  Young  Oirls. 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  French,  the  language  of  the 
house.  The  school  is  planned  to  teach  girls  how  to  study,  to  bring  them 
nearer  nature,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

Mlle.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  41,  Warrenton,  Va. 


ST.  HILDA'S  HALL,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

The  Chevron  School  for  Girls.  Episcopal.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
College  Preparatory.  Elective  courses.  Music  and  Art.  Athletics. 
Open  air  classes.   Individual  instruction.    $600.  Catalog. 

Mabuh  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 


SARGENT  CAMPS 

PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

The  Athletic  Camps  for  Girls, 
Senior  Camp,  ages  15-20. 
Junior  Camp,  ages  8-15. 
Sargent  Camp  Club,  ages  20  and  over. 
Address  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachoeette 


ALOHA  CAMPS  ^:;'^iC\lV^';^: 

3  camps  — ages  7  to  30.  Girls  from  33  states  last  season. 
Never  a  serious  accident.  Vigilance  for  health  and 
safety.  Boys' Camp  under  same  management.  Booklets. 

Mrs.  E.  L  Gulick,  280  Addington  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Nevf  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.         WM.  O.  PRATT.  Mgr. 


Willard  W.  Andrews,  Pres.  F.  Wayland  Bailey,  Sec. 

Albany  Teachers*  Agency,  Inc. 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  at  good  salaries.  Calls  coming 
every  day.    Now  is  the  time  to  register.    Send  for  circulars. 

81  Chapel  Street,  Albany,  New  York 
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The  Fisk  Teachers' Agencies 


2a  Park  Street 
BOSTON 

225  Fifth  Aye.,  N.  Y.;  Syracuse;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Chi- 
cago; Birmingham;  Memphis;  Denver;  Portland;  Berkeley; 

Everett  O,  Fisk  &  Co. 


Los  Angeles;  Manual  free. 


Corres^ponbence  ^cfjoolsf 


New  Secret 

of  Perfect  English 

T~^0  you  make  mistakes  in  spelling,  punctuation,  pronunciation, 
or  grammatical  usage?  Do  you  ever  use  flat,  ordinary 
words  in  place  of  powerful,  dynamic  words?  Your  language 
tells  what  you  are.  It  governs  your  business  and  social  success. 
Most  people  are  only  6i%  efficient  in  the  essentials  of  English. 
But  now  anyone  can  master  English  in  only  15  minutes  a 
day.  Sherwin  Cody's  remarkable  new  invention  enables  you 
to  see  at  a  glance  just  how  efficient  you  now  are  and  how  much 
you  improve  every  day.  No  rules  to  memorize.  No  drudgery. 
No  tiresome  study.  Simple,  self-correcting  method  makes  it 
easy  and  pleasant. 

How  to  speak  and 
write  Masterly  Enelish 


You  can  now  make  your  language  power  WIN 
for  you.  Make  it  your  most  powerful  weapon! 
Ideas  and  plans  are  worthless  unless  given  expression  through 
words.  No  matter  what  work  you  do  you  can  increase  your 
earnings  by  imiproving  your  English.  You  acquire  the  HABIT 
of  speaking  and  writing  CORRECTLY. 

Free  Book  on  English  F      ^^^^  your  lack  of 

^  language  power,  if  you  are 

ever  embarre.ssed  by  mistakes,  if  you  cannot  command  the  exact 
words  to  express  your  ideas,  this  booklet  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you.  Send  for  it  now.  Mail  a  letter  or  postal  card  for  this 
booklet,  at  once. 


SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL 

9310  Searle  Building 


OF  ENGLISH 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 


THE  LIGHT 

An  Educational  Pageant 

By  Catherine  T.  Bryce 

Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Yale  UniCersily 
Price  75c 

The  Light  Is  eminently  fitted  for  presentation  at 
teachers'  conventions.  It  is  a  message  of  civic 
idealism.  "  Education  is  the  bearer  of  the  light.  By 
the  gleam  I  shall  reach  the  goal — the  democratic 
education  of  every  soul  in  America.  Only  by  thus 
following  the  gleam  may  I  make  certain  that  'gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.' " 

Liberal  discount  on  all  orders  for 
presentation  purposes 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -       -        Boston  (17),  Mass. 


IMUfe^lJRl  JB I  IgLTMTJffLlJH  I M 1  IB  T  H  n 


HoW  to  Write,  v7KaHo  Wrtle, 
and  yOhere  \o  sell* 

CulHVf^e  your  mind.  DeVcTop 
^ouvlil-erai'y  gifts.  Master  Ihe 
avl  of  seljv-eXpi'CSsion.MaliG 
your  spare  iime  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
-p.    f~,  ,  ,        Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

Ur.ljServWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Heal  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  dVer  $5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
taritten  mostip  in  spare  time  —  "ptay  Work,"  he  calls  it. 
Another  papil  received  oVer  $1,000  before  completing 
her  first  course.  Another,  a  busp  Wife  and  mother,  is 
averaging  oVer  $75  a  Week  from  photoplay  Writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  The  editors 
recognize  it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 


We  publish  The  Writ, 
The  Writer',  Monthly,  Che  lea 
eabscripdon  $3.00.  Besides  oar 


Library,  13  volumes 
magazine  ( 


descriptive  booklet  free.  We  also  publisB 
r  literary  workers;  sample  copy  2Si:,  annual 
,  we  offer  a  manuscript  criticism  service. 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

f  lease  address — 

tfi^  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  126,  Springfield,  Mass. 

■  — '  INCORPOIV^TEIi  l90A 


esTABuisMED  lasr 


School  Information 


FREE 


Catalogs  of  ALL  Boys'  or  Girls'  boarding  schools  (anrf  camps)  in  U.  8. 
Expert  advice  free.  Eelative  standing.  Bates.  Want  for  Girls  or 
Boys?    No  fees.    Maintained  by  American  Schools'  Assoc. 

Write  nOl  Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  or  1515  Capitol  Building,  Chicago 


THE  CHARM 

A  delightful  little  play  for  Better  English, 
designed  for  presentation  in  elementary  schools 

By  Catherine  T.  Bryce 

Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Yale  University 
Price  25  cents 
Every  elementary  teacher  who  is  interested  in  "  better 
speech"  will  wish  to  present  THE  CHARM  in  her 
school  room.  Every  little  girl  will  wish  to  be  The 
Queen,  or  one  of  the  Sweet  Speech  Sisters,  or  a  Flower 
Fairy.  Even  the  small  boys  will  not  object  to  taking 
the  part  of  that  Human  Child  Tom,  or  of  Puck,  who 
slyly  teases  the  fairies  as  he  passes  on  his  way.  And  all 
who  listen  will  be  apt  to  remember  the  closing  song  of 
the  Speech  Sisters, 

"Now  as  you've  promised,  you  must  obey, 
You  must  give  heed  to  all  you  say. 
Use  Fair  Speech  in  work  and  play. 
And  we'll  be  bonny  and  glad  and  gay." 
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THE  BATTLE  GROUND  OF  COAL 

BY  JAMES  M.  CAIN 


As  you  leave  the  Ohio  River  at 
Kenova,  and  wind  down  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  beside  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Tug  rivers,  you  come  into  a 
section  where  there  is  being  fought  the 
bitterest  and  most  unrelenting  war  in 
modern  industrial  history.  The  coun- 
try furnishes  a  suitable  setting.  Rocky 
hills,  small  mountains,  rise  on  each  side. 
They  are  gashed  by  *  creeks';  looking 
up  these,  you  see  that  the  wild  region 
extends  for  miles  back  from  the  rail- 
road. There  is  no  soft,  mellow  outline 
about  these  hills.  They  are  sharp  and 
jagged;  about  their  tops  grows  a  stunt- 
ed, scraggly  forest.  Their  color  is  raw: 
glaring  reds  and  yellows,  hard,  water- 
streaked  grays.  Here  and  there  you 
see  the  blue-black  ribbon  of  coal. 

In  this  untamed  section  of  West 
Virginia  two  tremendous  forces  have 
staked  out  a  battle  ground.  These  are 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  most  powerful  group  of  non- 
union coal-operators  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  battle  to  the  bitter  end;  neither 
side  asks  quarter,  neither  side  gives  it. 
It  is  a  battle  for  enormous  stakes,  on 
which  money  is  lavished;  it  is  fought 
through  the  courts,  through  the  press, 
with  matching  of  sharp  wits  to  secure 
public  approval.  But  more  than  this, 
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it  is  actually  fought  with  deadly  weap- 
ons on  both  sides;  many  lives  have 
already  been  lost;  many  may  yet  be 
forfeited. 

As  the  train  carries  you  southeast- 
ward, you  see  some  signs  of  it.  You 
pass  many  coal  mines,  and  some  of 
these  are  closed  down.  At  the  stations, 
pairs  of  men  in  military  uniform 
scrutinize  all  who  alight.  These  are 
the  West  Virginia  State  Police;  a 
strong  force  of  them  is  on  duty  here, 
for  bloodshed  became  so  frequent  that 
one  of  these  counties,  Mingo,  was 
placed  under  martial  law.  Y^ou  pass 
occasional  clusters  of  tents  —  squalid, 
wretched  places,  where  swarms  of 
men,  women,  and  children  are  quar- 
tered. Everywhere  you  are  sensible  of 
an  atmosphere  of  tension,  covert  alert- 
ness, sinister  suspicion.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  these  State  policemen 
appear  always  in  pairs. 

If  you  get  off  the  train  at  William- 
son, county  seat  of  Mingo,  you  will  be 
at  the  fighting  front.  People  there  will 
tell  you  that  this  struggle  has  been 
going  on  for  three  years.  They  will  tell 
you  of  the  bloody  day  at  Matewan, 
May  19,  1920,  when  ten  men,  including 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  fell  in  a  pistol 
battle  that  lasted  less  than  a  minute. 
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They  will  tell  you  of  guerrilla  warfare 
that  went  on  for  months;  how  Federal 
troops  had  to  be  called  in  twice.  They 
will  tell  you  of  the  *  three  days'  battle,' 
which  resulted,  in  May,  1921,  in  the 
declaration  of  martial  law.  Union 
partisans  will  tell  you  of  the  exercises 
on  May  30  last,  when  the  graves  of  a 
score  of  union  fallen  were  decorated 
with  all  the  ceremony  accorded  soldiers 
who  have  died  for  the  flag.  The  opera- 
tors will  tell  you  of  attacks  from  am- 
bush: how  their  men  have  been  shot 
down  from  behind;  how  witnesses  for 
trials  were  mysteriously  killed  before 
they  could  testify.  The  atrocity  list 
and  quantity  of  propaganda  give  this 
war  quite  an  orthodox  flavor.  It  is 
very  hard  to  sift  out  the  truth. 

II 

Back  in  1898,  when  the  coal  industry 
was  quite  as  unsettled  as  it  is  now,  the 
union  and  the  big  operators  evolved  a 
working  plan  to  stabilize  conditions 
and  equalize  opportunity.  This  was 
the  conference  in  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field,  whereby  a  wage  scale  was 
arrived  at  for  this  region,  and  scales  in 
all  other  union  districts  were  comput- 
ed by  using  this  scale  as  a  basis  and 
making  allowances  for  difl'erent  oper- 
ating conditions,  freight  rates,  and  so 
forth.  This  was  in  order  to  give  all 
districts  an  equal  chance  at  the  market. 
Coal  is  probably  the  most  fluid  com- 
modity sold:  coal  from  one  section 
competes  with  coal  from  another  sec- 
tion remote  from  the  first.  It  is  not 
analogous  to  a  trade-marked  article, 
for  which  an  arbitrary  price  can  be 
obtained  by  advertising  campaigns 
and  kindred  methods.  No  amount  of 
advertising  can  make  coal  of  a  given 
grade  from  one  section  outsell  the 
same  grade  from  another  section  at  a 
higher  price.  This  peculiarity  of  the  coal 
market  was  the  reason  for  the  basic 


wage-scale  arrangement  which  gave 
all  districts  as  nearly  equal  chances  as 
possible,  and  precluded  the  possibility 
that  a  miscalculated  rate  might  put 
whole  mining  fields  out  of  business 
altogether. 

The  plan  worked  fairly  well  for  a 
time.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  large  new  areas 
of  coal  lands  had  been  developed,  and 
that  most  of  these  were  being  worked 
with  nonunion  labor.  They  had  been 
left  out  of  the  original  calculation, 
largely  because  the  existence  of  such 
large  virgin  fields  was  not  known  until 
after  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Some  of  them  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  most,  and  by  far  the  largest, 
were  in  southern  West  Virginia.  Em- 
ploying nonunion  labor,  they  worked 
at  a  lower  wage-scale  than  the  union 
areas,  and  had  become  a  formidable 
factor  in  the  industry,  for  they  were 
underselling  union  coal  constantly.  In 
the  years  just  preceding  the  war,  their 
eff'ect  on  the  market  —  and  particu- 
larly the  greater  number  of  days  their 
labor  worked  during  the  year  —  had 
become  definitely  noticeable.  During 
the  war,  there  was  demand  for  every- 
body's coal,  and  there  was  no  pinch 
then.  The  pinch  came,  however,  in  the 
year  following  the  peace. 

In  1919,  there  was  a  big  strike,  and 
the  country  saw  that  the  nonunion 
mines  had  become  a  big  factor  in  the 
industry.  During  the  six  weeks  of  that 
strike,  the  nonunion  mines  averaged 
about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  week, 
and  the  bulk  of  this  came  from  southern 
West  Virginia.  There  was  a  demand  for 
much  more  than  4,000,000  tons;  but  it 
was  clear,  too,  that  these  fields  were 
capable  of  much  greater  production, 
had  transportation  been  available.  The 
chaos  incidental  to  government  control 
of  the  railroads  precluded  an  adequate 
car-supply,  and  so  production  was  re- 
tarded; but  the  potential  strength,  the 
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strategic  position  of  these  fields,  had 
been  demonstrated. 

In  1919,  even  before  the  strike,  the 
union  had  reahzed  the  necessity  of 
getting  into  southern  West  Virginia. 
Early  in  that  year,  it  began  to  send 
organizers  into  Logan  County,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  area. 
It  encountered  a  stone  wall.  For  when 
these  fields  were  opened  (which  was 
only  about  twenty  years  ago),  the 
operators  there  had  determined  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  hampered  by 
the  union.  In  this  determination  they 
were  doubtless  reinforced  by  big  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  —  the  great  antiunion 
capitalist  group  in  this  country,  — 
which  had  acquired  large  holdings  in 
several  of  these  counties.  To  keep  out 
the  union,  they  had  developed  a  system 
of  *  mine  guards,'  or '  private  detectives.' 
The  duty  of  these  guards  was,  osten- 
sibly, to  protect  property,  but,  in  fact, 
to  maintain  an  armed  barrier  to  the 
union.  The  operators  discharged  all 
employees  suspected  of  union  leanings, 
and  compelled  all  others  to  take  oath 
that  they  would  never  join  a  labor 
organization.  It  was  a  rule  of  iron, 
backed  by  pistols  and  rifles,  and  it 
worked.  The  union  had  never  obtained 
even  a  foothold  in  the  big  southern 
West  Virginia  field,  including  Logan, 
Mingo,  McDowell,  Wyoming,  Ealeigh, 
and  Mercer  counties. 

It  was  this  system  the  union  met 
when  it  tried  to  organize  Logan.  In 
this  county  there  was  a  slight  variation. 
Back  in  1912,  Don  Chafin,  the  legend- 
ary sheriff  of  Logan,  had  done  away 
with  the  private-mine-guards  system, 
but  had  substituted  one  of  his  own 
that  was  in  all  essential  respects  the 
same.  The  guards  were  sworn  in  as 
deputy  sheriffs,  but  they  were  still  paid 
out  of  an  operators'  pool,  and  their 
duties  included  ejection  of  union  sym- 
pathizers.   When  the  union  entered 


Logan,  its  organizers  were  beaten,  its 
members  were  discharged,  evicted  from 
their  homes,  and  made  to  leave  the 
the  county.  Its  meetings  were  broken 
up.  ^ 

Finally,  word  came  over  the  hills 
that  women  and  children  friendly  to 
the  union  were  being  murdered.  The 
report  was  not  true,  but  a  thousand  or 
more  union  miners  gathered  at  Lens 
Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Charles- 
ton, the  state  capital,  and  marched  on 
Logan.  They  were  halted  by  Governor 
John  J.  Cornwell  and  C.  Frank  Keeney, 
president  of  District  17,  United  Mine 
Workers.  Governor  Cornwell  promised 
the  men  an  investigation,  and  kept  his 
word.  A  volume  of  startling  testimony 
was  compiled,  and  there  was  a  wide 
demand  that  something  be  done.  Gov- 
ernor Cornwell  asked  the  legislature 
to  act;  so  did  the  next  governor,  E.  F. 
Morgan;  but  the  legislature  has  done 
nothing,  and  the  mine-guard  system  is 
still  in  effect. 

And  the  union  had  failed  to  organ- 
ize Logan.  Next,  in  1920,  it  struck  at 
Mingo.  It  encountered  the  same  ob- 
stacles here;  but  the  resistance  was 
not  so  effective,  for  Mingo  is  on  the 
Kentucky  border,  and  is  easier  of 
access  than  Logan.  The  union  quickly 
got  a  foothold.  Some  of  the  county 
officers  saw  that  its  meetings  were  not 
disturbed,  and  locals  were  organized. 
The  union  demanded  a  wage  confer- 
ence with  the  operators,  and,  when 
they  were  refused,  called  their  men  out 
on  strike. 

Then  the  operators  acted.  They 
began  to  evict  union  miners  from 
their  homes  (for  in  a  coal  camp  the 
company  owns  homes,  stores,  churches, 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  everything  else) .  A  party 
of  Baldwin  Felts  detectives  went  to 
Matewan,  to  evict  miners,  a.nd  the  big 
shooting  ensued.  Evictions  went  on, 
however,  and  as  fast  as  the  miners'  fam- 
ilies were  *  set  out, '  the  union  lodged  them 
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in  tents.  Within  a  short  time  there 
were  some  five  thousand  persons  under 
canvas.  They  have  been  there  ever 
since.  The  union  feeds  them,  clothes 
them,  and  buries  their  dead.  They  sit 
by  the  Tug  River,  watching  the  coal 
trains  pass  on  the  railroad,  flotsam 
cast  up  by  the  backwash  of  a  mighty 
struggle,  pathetically  loyal  to  a  cause 
of  which  they  understand  nothing. 

*It's  kinda  slow-like,'  they  will  tell 
you,  *and  sometimes  a  fellow  don't 
hardly  know  what  to  do  to  pass  the 
time.  Some  of  the  boys  fishes  a  little, 
and  some  of  the  women  raises  a  few 
chickens  and  gardens  around,  on'y  you 
cain't  raise  much  on  them  mountains, 
like-a-that.  But  most  of  the  time  we 
jest  set  around  and  talk  about  when 
they  're  a-goin'  to  sign  up.' 

Then  came  the  guerrilla  warfare. 
Recall  that  these  people,  who  were 
being  evicted  by  thousands,  were  the 
same  who  had  become  such  picturesque 
characters  in  popular  fiction.  For  two 
centuries  they  had  been  frontiersmen; 
they  had  interbred  and  lived  to  them- 
selves so  much  that  there  had  come  in- 
to being  an  atrophied  race,  a  weaker 
strain  of  American  stock.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  furnish  the 
labor  for  the  mines.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though to  the  eye  they  seemed  a  sin- 
gularly shiftless  type  of  poor  whites, 
they  had  high  spirit  of  a  sort.  They 
were  capable  of  cherishing  life-long 
feuds.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  they 
had  a  most  peculiar  code,  and  resorted 
quickly  to  the  rifle,  whether  the  enemy 
was  a  family  inheritance  or  a  federal 
revenue  officer  looking  for  moonshine 
stills.  The  evictions  aroused  their  bit- 
terest resentment,  and  in  these  cir- 
cumstances atavism  was  predominant. 
Shootings  and  reprisals  became  the 
regular  order  of  the  day  and  night, 
whether  union  officials  or  coal-opera- 
tors sanctioned  them  or  not. 

Federal  troops  came  and  went,  and 


came  and  went  a  second  time.  Their 
departure  both  times  was  the  signal  for 
renewed  violence  until,  in  May,  1921, 
Governor  Morgan  proclaimed  martial 
law. 

The  state  martial-law  commandant 
forthwith  promulgated  a  set  of  regula- 
tions. The  union  was  given  so  many 
days  a  week  in  which  to  visit  its  tent 
colonies.  There  were  to  be  no  meetings, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  three  or  more 
union  men  gathered  together  would 
constitute  a  meeting.  For  violation  of 
this  last  fantastic  order,  scores  of  union 
men  were  jailed.  The  union  fields  to 
the  north,  as  in  1919,  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  seething  indignation.  Then 
Sid  Hatfield  and  Ed  Chambers,  two 
union  sympathizers,  were  shot  dead 
by  Baldwin  Felts  detectives  at  Welch, 
in  McDowell  County  (August  1,  1921). 
The  volcano  went  into  full  eruption. 
The  march  of  1919  was  reenacted,  on 
a  scale  three  times  as  large,  and  with 
the  additional  object  of  going  through 
Logan  to  Mingo  and  liberating  the 
prisoners  in  the  jail  there.  The  march- 
ers were  turned  back  once  by  Keeney. 
Two  days  later,  however,  two  union 
miners  were  killed  and  three  others 
wounded  by  Logan  deputies  and  State 
Police. 

The  miners  reassembled,  and  whereas, 
at  first,  they  had  numbered  hundreds, 
they  now  numbered  thousands.  At 
Blair  Mountain,  in  Logan  County,  the 
mob  was  met  by  a  force  gathered  to 
defend  Logan,  and  a  three-day  battle 
was  fought.  The  operators  hired  four 
airplanes,  and  bombed  the  miners. 
Both  sides  used  machine  guns;  both 
sides  had  a  number  of  men  killed.  Civil 
war  had  broken  out  afresh.  It  did  not 
stop  until  two  thousand  Federal  troops 
were  sent  in  on  September  3. 

This  aroused  the  public  again,  but 
the  thing  was  quickly  forgotten,  and, 
except  for  a  Senatorial  investigation, 
nothing  was  done.  The  union,  more- 
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over,  now  had  Mingo  on  its  hands.  It 
was  hampered  by  a  set  of  regulations 
more  effective  than  all  the  mine  guards 
it  had  ever  encountered.  For,  however 
they  were  intended,  the  martial-law 
rules  worked  to  preserve  the  status  quo, 
and  the  status  quo  was  precisely  what 
the  operators  wanted.  The  tent  col- 
onies became  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
treasury.  The  union  has  spent  on 
them  in  the  two  years  of  their  existence 
not  less  than  $1,500,000  (the  figure  is 
probably  over  $2,000,000).  The  money 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  tent-colony 
story;  however,  these  staggering  figures 
suggest  the  iron  determination  of  the 
union  to  get  into  these  fields;  suggest, 
too,  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  it 
thinks  are  at  stake.  At  present,  it  is 
absolutely  stalled  in  Mingo;  yet  it  is 
hanging  on  desperately,  pouring  out 
money  there  at  the  rate  of  $11,000  a 
week.  At  first  it  was  $25,000. 

Ill 

What  happened  during  the  1922 
strike  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  a  life- 
and-death  matter  for  the  union  to  get 
into  these  fields.  There  was  probably 
never  a  strike  when  the  union  shut- 
down in  its  areas  was  so  complete;  union 
miners  to  the  number  of  more  than  600,- 
000  walked  out  and  stayed  out.  Yet 
the  first  week  of  the  strike,  with  con- 
sumption averaging  8,000,000  tons  a 
week,  there  were  mined  3,784,000  tons. 
In  the  next  few  weeks  the  price  began 
to  climb;  it  soon  became  profitable  for 
every  little  mine  in  the  nonunion  area 
to  start  up.  Mile-long  trains  of  coal 
gondolas  began  to  groan  and  creak 
around  the  bends  in  the  Tug  River, 
past  the  idle  staring  tent  colonies; 
began  to  come  out  of  the  Winding 
Gulf,  the  great  Pocahontas  field.  The 
weekly  production  rose.  It  passed 
the  4,000,000  mark,  the  4,250,000 
mark,  the  4,500,000  mark. 


Finally,  by  the  end  of  June,  it  had 
passed  the  5,000,000  mark,  and  the 
great  mine-strike  was  hardly  40  per 
cent  effective.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
miners,  but  quite  fortuitous,  that  the 
strike  of  the  railroad  shopmen  came 
on  July  1.  Again,  transportation  was  a 
factor;  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
carriers  deteriorated  so  quickly  that 
they  could  not  supply  coal  cars,  and  pro- 
duction slumped  sharply.  It  fell  away 
below  the  4,000,000  mark  weekly,  and, 
with  reserve  stocks  already  depleted, 
there  was  a  crisis  which  brought  the 
situation  to  a  head  and  gave  the  miners 
an  advantage  they  could  not  have  se- 
cured otherwise.  But  the  lesson  was 
as  plain  as  in  1919:  the  nonunion  fields 
could  practically  break  any  strike 
henceforth,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
nonunion  fields  was  southern  West 
Virginia.  These  West  Virginia  fields 
mine  more  than  a  third  of  the  tonnage 
for  the  whole  country;  and,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  locally  consumed 
output  of  small  fields  in  the  South  and 
West,  they  produced  much  more  than 
half  the  coal  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
consider  the  union's  position  only  with 
reference  to  its  effectiveness  in  time  of 
strike.  These  fields  are  a  menace  to  it 
in  time  of  work  as  well.  For  the  non- 
union mines  always  have  work,  boom 
times  or  slack.  If  times  are  good, 
demand  brisk,  then  all  operators  can 
sell  their  coal,  the  nonunion  along 
with  the  rest.  If  times  are  bad  and 
prices  slump,  then  the  union  operator 
closes  down,  for  there  is  a  price  below 
which  he  cannot  afi'ord  to  run  his  mine. 
The  nonunion  operator  then  gets  the 
orders  that  might  have  gone  to  the 
union  mine,  for  his  costs  are  lower,  and 
he  can  sell  cheaper.  The  price  that 
closes  his  mine  is  much  lower  than  that 
which  closes  the  union  mine. 

This  is  not  theorizing.  It  is  precisely 
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what  happens  —  what  happened  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  the  union  field  of 
Allegany  County,  Maryland,  for  exam- 
ple, operators  could  not  afford  to  run 
their  mines.  They  offered  the  union 
miners  work  if  they  would  take  less 
pay.  In  view  of  the  principle  of  1898, 
the  union  held  that  this  would  be  in 
violation  of  other  contracts,  and  would 
not  permit  it.  There  was  no  strike,  but 
there  was  no  work;  privation  and  suf- 
fering were  widespread.  Yet  the  opera- 
tors who  could  not  run  their  own  mines, 
having  contracts  to  fill,  bought  coal  in 
the  nonunion  fields  of  Connellsville  and 
Somersety  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  their 
contracts  more  cheaply  than  they  could 
have  done  by  mining  the  coal  themselves. 

Most  often,  the  way  it  works  out  is 
not  so  easy  to  trace  as  this.  The  union 
mine,  unable  to  sell  at  the  price  offered, 
closes  down  and  its  men  lose  a  day. 
The  nonunion  mine,  able  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price,  can  accept  its  orders.  Its 
men  do  not  lose  a  day. 

All  this  can  be  checked  up  by  a 
glance  at  government  tabulations  of  the 
average  number  of  working  days  to  the 
year  in  union  and  nonunion  fields.  In 
1916,  the  year  just  before  the  war,  the 
average  number  of  working  days  in 
three  wholly-union  states  was:  Ohio, 
197,  Indiana,  187,  Illinois,  198.  The 
average  for  three  nonunion  states  was: 
Georgia,  280,  New  Mexico,  292,  Ala- 
bama, 262.  The  partly  union  state  of 
Pennsylvania  averaged  259;  the  partly 
union  state  of  West  Virginia,  237.  In 
1920,  which  was  another  fairly  typical 
year,  the  averages  were  as  follows: 
(union)  Ohio,  188,  Indiana,  192,  Illinois, 
213;  (nonunion)  Georgia,  294,  New 
Mexico,  302;  Alabama,  247;  (partly 
union)  Pennsylvania,  244,  West  Vir- 
ginia, 198. 

Statistics  for  1921,  one  of  the  worst 
years  the  industry  ever  knew,  have  not 
been  completed.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, may  be  traced  by  the  current 


weekly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  for  that  year.  These 
bulletins  include  an  estimate  as  to 
the  percentage  of  full-time  production 
attained  by  mines  in  various  dis- 
tricts. The  reports  are  divided  by 
fields,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  partly-union  figures,  as  is  the 
case  when  returns  are  made  only  by 
states. 

For  the  week  ending  June  4,  1921, 
when  the  market  had  entered  the  sec- 
ond slump  of  the  year,  the  percentage 
of  full-time  output  was  as  follows: 
(union)  Ohio,  25.5,  Indiana  34.8, 
Illinois,  37;  (nonunion,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia) Winding  Gulf  field,  68.9,  Poca- 
hontas, 52.9,  Logan,  55.6,  Kenova- 
Thacker,  53,  Tug  River,  74.2.  This 
relative  activity  continued,  with  the 
union  fields  gradually  gaining  ground, 
until  October,  when  the  peak  for  the 
year  was  reached.  Percentages  of  full- 
time  output  for  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 22  stood:  (union)  Ohio,  47.8, 
Indiana,  55.9,  Illinois,  62.4;  (non- 
union, in  West  Virginia)  Winding 
Gulf,  65.5,  Pocahontas,  63.7,  Logan, 
62.9,  Kenova-Thacker,  44.3,  Tug  River, 
55.1.  From  then  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
production  in  the  union  fields  fell  off 
sharply,  as  the  market  went  into  an- 
other slump,  with  the  nonunion  fields 
holding  their  own,  now  and  then  gaining 
a  little.  Nonunion  mines  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coal  used  last 
year,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  the 
only  ones  which  could  afford  to  run. 
The  union  miner  has  come  to  such  a 
pass  that,  even  though  paid  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  he  is  starving  to  death  be- 
cause he  cannot  get  work.  And  the 
net  result  is  that  not  only  the  union 
itself,  but  unionism  as  an  idea,  an 
economic  scheme,  is  getting  the  blame 
for  this  condition.  The  union  faces 
the  most  persistent  fight  against  it  that 
it  has  ever  known  —  a  fight  no  less 
in  earnest  because  it  usually  appears 
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under  the  guise  of  agitation  for  the 
open  shop.  The  union  is  literally  on  the 
defensive  for  its  very  existence. 

IV 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  nonunion  fields  are 
far  more  soundly  organized  than  the 
union,  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  putting  the  whole 
country  on  a  nonunion  basis.  This  is 
just  what  the  operators  are  trying  to 
prove.  Not  only  the  nonunion  opera- 
tors, but  the  union  operators  as  well, 
distribute  this  sort  of  propaganda; 
newspaper  offices  are  flooded  with  it. 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  argument  of  the 
operators  is  valid  only  in  a  superficial 
sense,  even  though  present  conditions 
lend  it  considerable  plausibility.  For 
obviously  the  prosperity  of  the  non- 
union fields  prevails,  not  through  any 
superiority  of  nonunionism  per  se,  but 
from  the  artificial  advantage  they  have 
on  account  of  their  lower  wage-expense. 
One  third  of  the  industry,  the  non- 
union, works  at  one  level  of  costs;  the 
other  two  thirds,  the  union,  work  at 
a  higher  level;  and  all  slumps  and  re- 
verses are  born  by  the  less  fortunate 
two  thirds.  At  the  first  sign  of  hard 
times,  they  are  stranded  high  and  dry, 
while  the  nonunion  fields  still  feel  the 
pulse  of  business  —  a  bit  slow,  perhaps, 
but  enough  to  sustain  life. 

It  would  be  a  step  back  to  the  Dark 
Ages  to  put  the  whole  country  on  a 
nonunion  basis.  No  sooner  would  this 
be  done  than  there  would  begin  a 
cut-throat  hammering  of  wages  on  the 
part  of  every  operators'  association  in 
the  country.  It  would  be  forced  on 
them.  If  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  70  cents  a  ton,  say,  as  a  wage- 
basis,  began  seriously  underselling  coal 
from  Indiana,  which  might  have  75 
cents  as  a  basis,  Indiana  operators 
would  have  to  cut  wages  to  survive. 


Pennsylvania,  to  retain  its  advantage, 
would  cut  wages  in  return;  and  so  the 
thing  would  go  on. 

When  you  recall  that  coal  from 
every  big  section  competes  with  coal 
from  every  other  big  section,  you  can 
get  an  idea  where  this  sort  of  thing 
would  lead.  The  miner  would  be  re- 
duced almost  to  peonage,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  industry  would  be  mul- 
tiplied a  hundredfold. 

Nor  is  the  regional  wage-agreement 
plan,  recently  advocated  by  the  opera- 
tors, much  better.  Indeed,  this  looks 
suspiciously  like  a  move  to  divide  the 
union  against  itself  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  the  end. 

The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that 
it  allows  independent  agreements  to 
be  arrived  at  between  operators  and 
union  representatives  in  a  given  sec*- 
tion,  whereby  that  section  may  en- 
joy a  temporary  prosperity  comparable 
to  that  of  the  nonunion  fields  at  pres- 
ent. Then  the  operators  and  union 
heads  in  another  section  will  agree 
on  an  underselling  scale,  and  this  sec- 
tion will  be  prosperous  while  the  first 
section  will  be  stranded. 

There  is  a  point  below  which  district 
presidents  of  the  union  would  hardly 
dare  go  with  this  sort  of  thing;  so  the 
plan  might  work  better  than  no  union 
at  all;  but  it  is  apparent  that  it  holds 
unlimited  possibilities  for  sharp  deal- 
ing, and  for  disorganization  of  the 
business  more  serious  than  that  which 
obtains  at  present.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  subordinate  union  leaders, 
under  pressure  in  their  communities, 
are  often  willing  to  make  clever  bar- 
gains with  the  operators,  and  have  to 
be  restrained  by  international  head- 
quarters. But  the  trouble  is  that  this 
kind  of  dealing,  if  carried  on  long,  would 
inevitably  bring  the  miner  to  a  more 
degraded  living  than  he  has  reached  at 
present. 

With  these  palpable  defects  in  the 
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nonunion  and  the  regional-agreement 
schemes,  there  is  one  plan  left,  — 
short  of  a  big  government  corporation 
to  run  all  coal  mines,  —  which  prom- 
ises some  sort  of  solution.  This  is  to 
put  the  whole  country  on  a  union 
basis,  and  give  all  operators  an  equal 
chance  at  the  market,  and  all  miners 
an  equal  chance  at  regular  work. 

There  is  probably  no  Federal  agency 
that  could  compel  this;  it  is  question- 
able, indeed,  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  try  to  accomplish  it  by  government 
agencies.  Yet  it  could  be  accomplished 
if  there  were  sufficiently  insistent  public 
demand  that  the  armed-guard  system, 
by  which  the  union  is  forcibly  kept  out 
of  the  nonunion  fields,  be  abolished. 
With  the  public  more  and  more  inclined 
to  think  of  coal  as  a  national  problem, 
a  sort  of  public  utility,  it  is  less  and  less 
inclined  to  put  up  with  the  amazing 
mediaeval  methods  whereby  the  non- 
union operators  maintain  their  advan- 
tage. It  i^  their  declaration  that  they 
are  opposed  to  unionism  as  a  principle; 
that  their  labor  does  not  want  it;  that 
they  are  splendidly  isolated  and  intend 
to  remain  so.  Their  reason,  in  fact,  is 
that  under  the  nonunion  system  their 
coal  mines  have  become  gold  mines; 
their  object  in  keeping  out  the  union 
is  money,  and  nothing  else.  Their  labor 
joins  the  union  whenever  it  gets  a 
chance.  When  it  becomes  more  gen- 
erally known  that  this  sort  of  industrial 
feudalism  is  what  is  wrong  with  the 
coal  business,  more  than  any  other 


single  defect,  then  the  public  may 
voice  a  persistent  demand  that  it  be 
abolished. 

V 

In  West  Virginia,  the  union,  of  a 
sudden,  has  a  chance  to  profit  by  the 
greatest  blow  that  has  been  dealt 
unionism  in  years,  that  is —the  Coro- 
nado  decision.  This  makes  unions  liable 
to  suit,  but  it  also  gives  them  the  right 
to  sue.  There  is  a  law  in  West  Virginia 
which  prohibits  private  payment  of 
deputy  sheriffs.  It  carries  no  penalty, 
and  has  always  been  considered  a  dead 
letter.  But  it  now  becomes  possible 
for  the  union  to  go  into  court  as  a 
plaintiff,  and  invoke  the  old  bete  noir 
of  labor,  the  injunction  proceeding,  to 
prohibit  such  a  system  as  is  maintained 
in  Logan  County,  and,  on  a  lesser 
scale,  in  several  other  West  Virginia 
counties.  That  is,  it  might  ask  the 
court  to  enjoin  payment  of  deputies  by 
the  Logan  sheriff,  out  of  the  operators' 
pool.  It  might  also  ask  the  court  to 
enjoin  mine  guards  from  interference 
with  union  meetings  and  union  organ- 
izers. Its  attorneys,  indeed,  are  con- 
sidering such  a  step  now.  If  it  should 
succeed,  and  the  union  could  get  its 
organizers  into  southern  West  Virginia, 
then  the  unionizing  of  these  fields 
would  be  virtually  accomplished.  And 
if  this  end  could  be  attained  peaceably, 
the  long  war  in  West  Virginia  might  be 
ended,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
coal  business  all  over  the  country. 
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It  is  unfortunate,  but  perhaps  neces- 
sary, that  in  a  democracy  decisions  on 
public  questions  can  apparently  be 
reached  only  after  a  period  of  drifting, 
during  which  public  opinion  has  been 
more  or  less  violently  aroused.  To  fore- 
see crises,  to  plan  solutions,  to  clarify 
issues  before  they  are  befogged  with 
prejudice  and  semi-understanding  — 
these  are  the  ways,  it  would  seem,  only 
of  Utopia,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided 
by  all  practical  men.  Seldom  has  this 
policy  —  of  drifting  until  public  opinion 
was  sufficiently  roiled  to  make  clarifi- 
cation a  necessity — been  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  problem  of  the  limi- 
tation of  enrollment  which  the  endowed 
colleges  of  the  country  have  been  facing 
now  for  a  dozen  years.  Thoughtful  men 
have  seen  it  coming;  rumors  have  been 
whispering  in  those  circles  which  know 
college  policies  before  they  are  formal- 
ly discussed  by  governing  boards;  but 
nothing  has  been  openly  done.  It  is 
well  that,  at  last,  one  institution  has 
brought  the  matter  of  the  limitation  of 
number  and  kind  of  students  into  open 
discussion,  where  the  world  at  large 
may,  at  least,  know  what  the  colleges 
are  thinking  about,  and  where  public 
opinion  may  have  a  voice  in  what  is, 
after  all,  a  public  matter. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  last 
generation  has  seen  a  greater  change  in 
American  college  education  than  any 
single  period  in  college  history.  Curric- 
ula have  been  widened;  colleges  have 
come  to  take  on  public  functions  which 


they  never  had  before;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  colleges  has  penetrated  into 
hitherto  unknown  places.  Chief,  how- 
ever, of  the  new  facts  has  been  this  — 
that  a  college  education  has  come  to  be 
thought  a  necessity  for  every  boy  and 
girl  who  can  possibly  get  it.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  present-day  students  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  college-bred  fathers 
and  mothers. 

This  feeling  of  necessity  is  partly,  of 
course,  a  feeling  that  going  to  college  is 
*  the  thing  to  do.'  An  increasing  number 
of  alumni  means  an  increasing  number 
of  children  and  brothers  and  cousins 
who  must  go  to  *the  old  college.'  But 
these  children  are  not  as  their  fathers 
were.  It  is  with  something  like  amuse- 
ment that  one  who  knows  New  England 
sees  the  *  farmer  boys '  of  the  small  col- 
leges giving  way  to  leisurely,  cultivated 
young  men,  whose  acquaintance  with 
New  England  hillside  farms  is  limited 
to  the  memories — frequently  dim — of 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  For  these 
young  men  a  College  education  is  in- 
dispensable; but  from  a  point  of  view 
far  diff*erent  from  that  of  the  simple 
eighteen-eighties. 

The  farmer  boy  saw  in  the  college  an 
escape  from  a  hard  and  narrow  life  to 
the  broader  reaches  of  a  profession. 
He  brought  to  college  a  shrewd,  practi- 
cal mind,  already  educated  in  the  lore 
of  fields  and  woods;  he  took  from  the 
college  a  simple  but  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  fundamentals,  which  gave  him 
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a  sure  grounding  for  success  in  city  life. 
His  city-bred  son  goes  back  to  his 
father's  college,  already  sophisticated 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  with  little 
ahead  that  he  feels  to  be  new  and 
strange.  College  to  him  is  a  social 
experience  with  young  men  of  his  own 
kind,  a  preparation  not  so  much  for  his 
life-work  as  for  an  adequate  enjoyment 
of  the  leisure  which  he  feels  sure  will  be 
part  of  his  life. 

But  a  far  more  important  change  is 
the  feeling  that  a  college  degree  is 
necessary  for  financial  success  in  life. 
Almost  all  schoolboys  now  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  any  one  of 
the  professions,  or  even  to  make  a  re- 
spectable success  in  business,  with- 
out a  bachelor's  degree.  This  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  true.  Most  professional 
schools  demand  from  two  to  four  years 
of  college  training  as  an  entrance  re- 
quirement; practically  all  public  high 
schools  demand  of  their  teachers  a  col- 
lege degree;  business  men  have  come  to 
prefer  college  graduates;  the  officers' 
reserve  corps  emphasized  college  train- 
ing. Women  especially  feel  the  need  of 
college  degrees,  both  in  their  old  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  in  the  many  new 
professions  now  open  to  them.  Colleges, 
through  publicity  bureaus  and  alumni, 
have  done  everything  possible  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  college  students. 
No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  this  adver- 
tising: its  results  are  apparent  in  his 
school,  his  home,  and  his  community. 

The  result  of  this  insistent  emphasis 
upon  the  social  and  financial  importance 
of  a  college  degree  is  that  more  students 
now  apply  for  entrance  to  college  than 
can  be  physically  accommodated.  There 
simply  is  not  room  enough  for  those 
who  can  pass  the  examinations.  And, 
even  were  funds  for  buildings  and  teach- 
ers forthcoming,  the  endowed  colleges 
would  not  welcome  the  likelihood  of 
becoming  the  great,  sprawling,  incoher- 
ent institutions  which,  with  some  rea- 


son, they  conceive  the  Western  state 
universities  to  be.  Everywhere  are 
heard  new  shibboleths  of  choice  of  the 
best;  aristocracy  of  the  best  minds;  the 
all-round  citizen;  those  who  can  render 
the  greatest  service  to  the  state;  the 
exclusion  of  those  who  come  to  college 
merely  to  further  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess, and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  such  ideas  mere- 
ly because  they  coincide  with  new  con- 
ditions. After  all,  the  colleges  a  gener- 
ation ago  were  seeking  students;  now 
students  seek  them. 

One  thing  is  certain  —  the  endowed 
colleges  must  limit  their  enrollment. 
No  one  who  knows  their  situation  can 
doubt  that,  so  long  as  they  are  to  re- 
main in  their  present  form,  under  their 
present  government,  their  numbers 
must  be  limited.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  size  of  freshman  classes. 
Almost  all  the  women's  colleges  in  the 
East  have  been  rigidly  limiting  their 
numbers  for  several  years.  At  some  of 
them  application  must  be  made  several 
years  in  advance;  at  most  of  them  ad- 
mission is  secured  only  after  the  candi- 
date has  passed  a  set  of  examinations 
and  has  had  her  school  record  rigidly 
examined.  She  never  knows  with  what 
grades  her  examinations  are  passed. 
She  may,  and  probably  often  does,  pass 
examinations,  only  to  be  refused  on  her 
school  record  and  an  estimate  of  her 
character  supplied  by  her  school  princi- 
pal. A  girl  passes,  therefore,  not  the 
examinations,  but  the  scrutiny  of  the 
admissions  committee,  which,  so  far  as 
many  a  mystified  girl  is  concerned,  is 
a  ruthless  and  uncommunicative  Star 
Chamber. 

This  method  of  admission  is  gaining 
favor  with  the  men's  colleges  as  well. 
Dartmouth,  for  instance,  has  paid  little 
attention  to  examinations,  but  has 
selected  students  geographically,  be- 
cause of  kinship  with  alumni,  and  from 
specified  portions  of  the  classes  in  cer- 
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tain  preparatory  schools.  Other  col- 
leges require  psychological  tests  of  their 
own  devising,  personal  interviews,  and 
elaborate  confidential  blanks  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  principal  of  the  preparatory 
school.  One  such  blank  demands  the 
student's  religion;  his  place  of  birth; 
whether  his  family  name  has  been 
changed;  the  extent  to  which  his  family 
has  cooperated  with  the  school  authori- 
ties;  whether  he  has  committed  breaches 
of  discipline  while  at  school;  and  other 
information  which,  experience  teaches, 
counts  as  much  as  examinations.  Such 
methods  of  admission  have  been  in  use 
in  many  of  the  larger  colleges  during 
the  last  few  years,  quietly  and  effective- 
ly; there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  roused  public  discus- 
sion, had  not  Harvard,  with  candor 
worthy  of  her  motto,  thrown  her  cards 
upon  the  table  and  invited  the  country 
to  discuss  openly  the  question.  Who 
shall  go  to  college? 

II 

The  problem  of  stating  principles  of 
choice  and  limitations  frankly  and  in- 
telligently is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  governing  boards  do  not  entirely 
agree  upon  the  purpose  of  a  college 
education.  Faculties  are  likely  to  fall 
back  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  famous  dec- 
laration, made  when  he  was  President 
of  Princeton,  that  the  primary  function 
of  a  college  is  training  for  scholarship, 
and  that  'character'  is  a  by-product. 
This  is  certainly  the  statement  that  is 
most  intelligible  to  the  average  man, 
who  believes  that  colleges  were  estab- 
lished as  places  for  young  men  to  study 
and  to  learn,  and  that  the  rest  of  col- 
lege is  usually  nonsense.  Presidents 
and  trustees,  however,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  scholarship  and  success  in  life 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  coinci- 
dent, often  emphasize  the  formation  of 
'character'  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  col- 


lege training.  In  all  sincerity  they  be- 
lieve that  their  colleges  can  produce 
the  large-minded,  public-spirited,  cul- 
tured men  of  action,  whom  democracy 
most  needs  and  whom  it  often  lacks. 
The  only  fault  with  their  theory  is  that, 
in  many  cases,  personality  and  char- 
acter are  confused.  The  school  or  col- 
lege which  consciously  sets  out  to  train 
for  character  often  produces  merely 
the  smooth-featured,  well-groomed,  po- 
lite, *  nice  boy,'  whose  opinions  are  rare 
but  correct,  and  who,  though  he  will 
add  to  the  pleasantness  and  even  to  the 
dignity  of  life,  will  probably  never  add 
to  progress  or  to  the  alleviation  of  social 
pain.  But  perhaps  the  danger  is  no 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  advo- 
cates of  scholarship,  which  may  often 
be  pedantry  or  the  mere  accumulation 
of  facts. 

The  alumni,  who,  after  all,  can  judge 
by  experience,  rarely  emphasize  either 
character  or  scholarship.  For  them, 
college  days  were  happy  moments,  re- 
mote from  the  actuality  of  the  profes- 
sional school  or  of  business  life.  Social 
contacts  and  associations,  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  tickets  for  the  crowded  foot- 
ball games,  pleasant  reunions,  the  glow 
of  pride  in  the  achievements  of  Alma 
Mater,  the  gratitude  for  the  unnamable 
something  which  gives  the  college  man 
what  others  never  have  —  these,  to 
most  alumni,  are  the  important  ends. 
If  there  must  be  exclusion,  he  would  see 
those  students  excluded  who  interfere 
with  the  consummation  of  these  ends  — 
the  *  mucker,'  the  *  grind,'  the  foreigner, 
the  negro,  and  other  special  and  local 
antipathies. 

These  variations  in  ideas  are  not,  of 
course,  in  any  important  sense  antag- 
onistic. They  are  complementary.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  to  find  them  exem- 
plified in  many  college  graduates,  men 
who  have  studied  thoughtfully  and 
seriously,  have  played  hard  and  fairly, 
and  have  shared  in  the  pleasant,  friendly. 
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social  life  that  makes  the  associations  of 
college  so  delightful.  And  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  of  college  admissions  committees 
that,  in  general,  they  hope  to  secure 
men  who  will  make  graduates  of  this 
type.  At  any  rate,  if  they  cannot  be 
certain  that  every  candidate  will  make 
such  a  man,  they  try  hard  to  exclude 
those  who,  they  believe,  will  interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  such  a  collective 
ideal. 

The  history  of  endowed  colleges  gives 
little  help  in  this  problem.  Originally 
they  were  single  colleges  of  the  English 
type,  founded  and  maintained  in  every 
case  by  religious  denominations.  As 
they  expanded,  they  continued  the  or- 
ganization of  a  single  college,  instead 
of  developing  other  colleges  later  to  be 
grouped  in  a  single  university  after  the 
English  plan.  The  American  colleges 
were  homogeneous  bodies,  with  no 
such  latitude  for  the  toleration  of  differ- 
ences as  the  English  collegiate  system 
provided.  In  a  simple  democracy,  where 
there  were  no  great  differences  of  rank, 
position,  race,  and  religion,  such  an 
organization  was  entirely  workable. 
But  its  misfortune  was  that  it  made  no 
allowance  for  any  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  or  for  any  serious 
change  in  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion whence  the  students  came.  Had 
the  American  colleges  been  built  on 
the  English  collegiate  basis,  there  would 
now  be  room  for  expansion  and  room 
for  the  adjustment  of  social  and  racial 
differences. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
endowed  colleges  are  not  and  never 
have  been  public  institutions.  They 
have  been  connected  with  the  state, 
not  on  the  political  and  economic  side, 
as  in  the  West,  but  on  the  religious  and 
social  side.  They  have  stood  for  a  very 
definite  point  of  view;  and  nobody  but 
their  governing  boards  has  the  power 
to  change  that  point  of  view.  They  are 
subject  to  public  opinion  only  in  so 


far  as  all  private  social  institutions  are 
subject  to  public  opinion.  Moreover, 
they  no  longer  represent  the  communi- 
ties from  which  they  once  drew  their 
students  and  their  support.  The  time 
was  when  the  college  was  a  microcosm 
adequately  representing  the  social  strata 
of  the  state;  this  ceased  to  be  true  when 
immigration  began  to  change  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Irish,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
early  immigrants  who  remained  in  the 
East,  did  not  affect  the  colleges  in  any 
important  degree.  In  general,  neither 
they  nor  their  children  were  vitally 
interested  in  higher  education.  As  time 
went  on,  the  children  of  Irish  immi- 
grants were  encouraged  to  go  to  Catho- 
lic colleges,  which  have  been  established, 
apparently,  in  large  enough  numbers  to 
care  for  all  applicants.  Those  who  have 
gone  to  the  older  colleges  have  always 
made  so  small  a  minority  as  not  to 
constitute  any  real  problem. 

in 

With  the  later  immigration,  however, 
the  case  was  different.  The  great  Jew- 
ish immigration,  which  began  in  the 
eighteen-eighties  and  still  continues  to 
the  limit  of  the  law,  settled  chiefly  in 
the  Eastern  cities,  especially,  as  it 
chanced,  in  or  near  the  very  cities  where 
were  the  largest  colleges:  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Boston. 
They  brought  with  them  an  inherited 
tradition  of  education,  intellects  trained 
for  centuries  in  the  sharpest  analysis 
and  dialectic,  a  natural  bent  toward  the 
professions,  and  —  what,  perhaps,  is 
most  important  —  the  repression  for 
years  of  their  attempts  to  give  these 
desires  and  characteristics  free  play. 
In  time  they  acquired  the  economic 
independence  necessary  to  send  their 
children  to  college;  where  financial  in- 
dependence was  lacking,  those  children 
undertook  the  burden  of  self-support 
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with  the  tenacity  of  the  race.  There 
were  no  Jewish  colleges  founded  for 
Jewish  boys  and  girls,  as  with  the 
Catholics,  because  there  was  no  organ- 
ized religious  body  to  undertake  their 
founding,  and  also  because  Jews  have 
no  desire  for  separation  in  anything 
except  race  and  religion. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Jews  began 
to  flock  to  the  colleges  at  precisely  the 
time  when  the  colleges  began  to  grow 
unwieldy  in  numbers  and  ill-assorted 
in  membership.  With  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  old  college  simplicity  be- 
gan to  disappear.  Old  buildings  were 
supplemented  by  costly  modern  edi- 
fices. The  fraternity  house  and  the 
private  dormitory  were  established  to 
ease  the  pressure  upon  the  college 
building  funds.  Athletics  began  to 
develop  their  present  overwhelming 
importance.  Fraternities  estabhshed 
hundreds  of  new  chapters.  It  became 
necessary  to  harmonize  the  differences 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  the 
yearning  for  scholarship  and  the  culti- 
vation of  useful  leisure.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  colleges  were  violently  criti- 
cized for  their  organization,  their  cur- 
ricula, and  their  student  life. 

Added,  therefore,  to  a  burden  of 
cares,  came  the  problem  of  racial  equi- 
librium. The  number  of  Jews  in  the 
eastern  colleges  gradually  increased, 
until  to-day  Jews  would,  were  they  per- 
mitted, in  many  cases  form  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  students.  The  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  other  groups  — 
negroes,  Armenians,  Italians  —  is  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Jews. 

In  the  first  place,  other  groups  have 
not  the  Jewish  desire  for  education.  At 
one  remove  from  the  immigrant  quarter, 
other  groups  do  not  go  to  college.  Suc- 
cess does  not  come  to  them  with  great 
rapidity,  nor  have  they  the  same  racial 
background  of  learning  and  scholarship 
which  is,  in  some  degree,  in  every  Jew's 


blood.  Then,  too,  other  groups  have 
not  the  Jew's  adaptabihty.  The  Ethio- 
pian cannot  change  his  skin;  but  Jewish 
boys  and  girls  differ  from  their  Gentile 
companions  often  only  in  a  racial  tie 
so  faint  that  insistence  upon  it  is  but 
a  gaUing  reminder  of  a  difference  that 
seems  almost  academic.  Moreover, 
Jews  themselves  are  the  most  incoher- 
ent of  racial  groups,  varying  from  the 
most  cultivated,  who  have  acquired  the 
most  conservative  traditions  of  Ameri- 
canism, to  the  most  blatant,  who  know 
no  traditions  except  those  of  oppression. 
And  the  urban  environment  of  Eastern 
colleges  has  a  full  case  of  Jewish  types, 
with  the  more  noticeable,  as  always,  set- 
ting the  standard  of  judgment  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  Finally,  the  Jew  is  the 
most  successful  of  the  newer  groups  in 
college.  The  success  of  Jews  in  scholar- 
ship is  a  byword.  Rarely  a  list  of  hon- 
ors appears  which  does  not  contain 
Jewish  names.  When  a  Jew  puts  his 
mind  upon  achievement,  he  usually 
secures  what  he  aims  for.  He  pursues 
success  in  scholarship  with  an  intensity 
and  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  make 
him  at  least  noticeable.  What  his  hand 
finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might. 
Fatal  gift!  If  only  Jews  would  be  con- 
tent with  mediocrity,  the  'Jewish  prob- 
lem' might  automatically  disappear. 

It  is  not  the  mere  number  of  Jews,  nor 
their  undoubted  prominence  in  scholar- 
ship, which  complicates  the  problem. 
The  American  college  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  an  institution  primarily  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  the 
attainment  of  degrees.  It  is  a  social 
organization,  with  a  very  highly  organ- 
ized social  structure.  In  most  colleges 
this  structure  rests  upon  a  basis  of  fra- 
ternities and  clubs,  with  unwritten 
rules  more  rigid  than  those  which 
govern  the  most  exclusive  society,  ad- 
ministered with  all  the  relent  1  ess ness  of 
youth.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  young 
men  have  any  inherent  objection  to 
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their  Jewish  fellow  students  as  individ- 
uals. But  the  organizations  to  which 
they  belong  have  an  inherent  objection 
to  Jews  in  the  mass.  In  the  admission 
of  Jews  they  see  the  subtle  undermining 
of  a  social  prestige  which  they  must 
preserve,  or  perish.  So  far  as  the  class- 
room is  concerned,  Jewish  students  are 
one  thing;  but  at  the  'prom,'  or  the 
class-day  tea,  the  presence  of  Jews  and 
their  relatives  ruins  the  tone  which 
must  be  maintained  if  social  standing 
is  not  to  collapse.  The  result  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  students  who 
are  themselves  not  any  too  welcome  at 
college  affairs,  and  whose  relatives  are 
positively  impossible,  is  necessarily  dis- 
union and  strife  within  the  social  life  of 
the  college.  Jews  are  naturally  clannish, 
and  the  social  discrimination  which 
they  constantly  feel  makes  them  doubly 
so.  Isolated  as  they  are,  at  a  time  of 
life  and  in  an  environment  where  isola- 
tion is  poison,  they  create  a  group  al- 
ways sore,  always  aloof,  always  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  deans  and  presidents,  who 
want  unity  above  everything.  Where 
Jewish  fraternities  and  clubs  are  per- 
mitted, the  situation  becomes  worse. 
Discontent,  the  gnawing  sense  of  being 
unjustly  treated,  the  rancor  of  a  brilliant 
mind  forced  into  social  inferiority  — 
these  things  become  articulate  and  even 
vociferous;  a  sense  of  injustice  crystal- 
lizes. Then  too,  the  Jewish  fraternities 
necessarily  exclude  some  Jews,  and  there 
is  left  a  poor,  struggling,  often  unpleas- 
ant remnant,  suffering  from  an  aggra- 
vated inferiority  complex,  which  makes 
them  mere  hangers-on  of  the  collegiate 
society;  men  who  are  using  the  college 
for  the  financial  gain  of  a  college  degree, 
men  who  make  neither  useful  citizens 
of  the  college  community  nor  alumni 
of  whom  the  college  can  be  proud. 

The  thought  which  comes  into  the 
mind  of  every  right-thinking  person  is 
the  essential  injustice  of  the  situation. 
In  most  cases  Jewish  students  are  men 


of  good  character  and  fair  scholarship. 
As  far  as  can  be  learned,  they  give  no 
trouble  to  the  disciplinary  officers. 
Being  what  they  are,  they  are  despised 
and  rejected;  and,  being  despised  and 
rejected,  they  develop  all  their  worst 
traits  instead  of  their  best.  Were  char- 
ity, friendliness,  forbearance,  and  kind- 
liness the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  college  men,  students  of  unpleas- 
ant personality  could  be  made  better 
college  men  and  better  citizens.  But 
these  characteristics  are  no  more  true 
of  college  men  than  of  any  group  of 
people.  Rather  less  so,  indeed,  for 
young  people  are  notoriously  snobbish, 
hero-worshiping,  and  intolerant  of  ec- 
centricity. College  authorities,  how- 
ever good  their  will  may  be,  have  not 
the  power  to  reform  the  social  preju- 
dices of  college  students.  Hence 
arises  a  dilemma:  either  the  social 
nature  of  a  college  body  must  be 
changed  and  a  new  point  of  view 
adopted  —  which  seems  impossible; 
or  the  groups  of  students  who  inter- 
fere with  the  harmonious  functioning 
of  this  social  nature  must  be  limited  — 
which  rouses  a  storm  of  protest. 

Those  who  know  the  colleges  of  the 
East  will  have  little  doubt  of  the  out- 
come: it  is  easier  to  endure  a  storm  of 
protest  than  to  change  a  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  point 
of  view  has  been  the  slow  development 
of  years,  and  is  held  alike  by  trustees, 
faculties,  and  alumni. 

IV 

If  the  American  college  were  an  insti- 
tution which  aimed  to  find  the  sharpest 
brains  of  the  country  and  to  culti- 
vate them,  the  problem  of  the  limita- 
tion of  enrollment  would  be  simple. 
Jews  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  a  system.  The  bright  minds  would 
be  admitted;  the  dull  minds  would  be 
rejected;  and  among  the  successful 
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would  unquestionably  be  the  high  per- 
centage of  Jews  who  always  succeed 
in  an  open  competition  where  brains 
count  most. 

But,  for  good  or  ill,  the  endowed 
colleges  are  not  looking  for  the  sharp- 
est brains.  In  general  they  would  prob- 
ably like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
worthy  of  Hilaire  Belloc's  praise:  — 

Here  is  a  House  that  armours  a  man 

With  the  eyes  of  a  boy  and  the  heart  of  a 
ranger, 

And  a  laughing  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  world 
And  a  holy  hunger  and  thirst  for  danger: 

Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me 
Whatever  I  had  she  gave  me  again: 

And  the  best  of  Balliol  loved  and  led  me,- — 
God  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  conception 
of  college  means  a  careful  selection  of 
students  to  form  a  type.  It  means 
scholarship,  to  be  sure;  but  it  means 
also,  as  the  presidents  of  Brown  and 
Bates  have  stated  publicly,  that  scholar- 
ship shall  be  only  one  qualification  for 
candidates.  Character,  personality,  the 
chances  of  the  student's  being  a  leader 
in  life,  social  adaptability,  the  power  to 
make  friends,  eligibility  to  social  circles, 
conformity  to  discipline  and  to  accepted 
thoughts  and  usages  —  these  formally 
become  the  important  criteria  of  admis- 
sion, as  they  have  been  informally,  in 
many  cases,  for  several  years.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  conception 
of  educational  eligibility  would  exclude 
a  large  proportion  of  Jewish  students, 
all  negroes,  and  most  members  of  other 
immigrant  groups;  and,  with  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  candidates  for 
admission,  would  put  a  premium  upon 
training  in  the  great  private  schools. 

Once  accepted,  this  idea  marks  an 
epoch  in  American  education,  the  full 
significance  of  which  most  people  can 
hardly  recognize,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  as  the  college  is,  so 
are  large  numbers  of  schools.  It  means 
the  abandonment  of  scholastic  achieve- 
ment as  the  criterion  of  collegiate  suc- 


cess; it  means  the  creation  of  'gentle- 
men's' colleges,  as  we  have  had,  for  a 
long  time,  *  gentlemen's '  schools;  it 
means  the  establishment  of  state  uni- 
versities which  will  be  consciously  for 
the  masses,  as  opposed  to  *  aristocratic ' 
groups;  and  it  means  that  the  colleges 
which,  though  perhaps  grudgingly  and 
even  unconsciously,  have  been  a  power- 
ful agent  in  Americanization,  will  now 
give  up  that  work. 

The  matter  of  justice  does  not  enter 
into  this  discussion,  provided  state  and 
municipal  colleges  are  called  into  exist- 
ence to  give  the  education  which  is  the 
right  of  every  qualified  youth  in  a  de- 
mocracy. It  is  education  which  counts 
as  a  right,  not  education  in  any  specific 
college.  If  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  other  endowed  colleges 
feel  that  social  homogeneity  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  for  them, 
they  have  the  right  to  secure  that 
homogeneity,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
no  monopoly  of  college  education.  It 
may  matter  intensely  to  the  alumnus  of 
a  great  college  that  his  son  should  go  to 
that  college  in  the  same  environment 
which  he  enjoyed;  the  young  man  of 
immigrant  stock,  to  whom  that  environ- 
ment means  nothing,  ought  not  make 
the  gratification  of  that  desire  impossi- 
ble, so  long  as  he  personally  can  get  his 
education  elsewhere,  and  so  long  as  the 
great  graduate  schools  are  free  to  all 
comers  who  are  properly  qualified.  It 
is  the  thing  which  matters,  not  the  place 
in  which  the  thing  is  obtained.  If,  for 
good  or  ill,  colleges  wish  to  stand  apart 
from  the  incoherencies  and  the  clash- 
ings  of  our  changing  social  life,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  long  as  they 
encourage  the  founding  and  mainte- 
nance of  new  institutions  which  will 
provide  an  education  for  all  qualified 
candidates.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  in  the  past  the  endowed 
colleges  have  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  state  universities,  and  that 
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some  of  them  have  already  undertaken 
a  policy  of  exclusion  of  Jews  without  in- 
forming the  public,  and  without  giving 
a  thought,  apparently,  to  the  question 
where  the  rejected  students  are  to  be 
educated.  One  of  the  bad  features  of 
the  present  discussion  is  the  reticence 
of  most  college  authorities,  who  permit 
rumors  and  sensational  news  reports  to 
take  the  place  of  frank  and  open  dis- 
cussion, so  that  the  public  mind  is  be- 
fogged and  confused  by  anybody  who 
chooses  to  start  a  sensational  story. 

Though  the  question  of  justice  may 
be  put  aside,  the  question  of  wisdom 
may  properly  enter  into  the  discussion. 
The  important  thing  is,  after  all,  not 
what  charters  permit  colleges  to  do,  but 
what  their  self-respect,  their  desire  to 
serve  their  students  and  their  commu- 
nity, and  their  best  interests  in  the  fu- 
ture tell  them  they  ought  to  do.  Under 
a  policy  of  exclusion  of  certain  racial 
groups,  of  preferring  the  development 
of  social  qualities  to  active  scholastic 
competition,  the  colleges  are  bound  to 
lose  more  than  they  will  gain.  They 
may  be  pleasanter  places  to  live  in,  but 
they  will  no  longer  really  represent  the 
eager,  heterogeneous,  varied  amalgam 
which  is  America.  Young  men  will  be 
protected  from  the  presence  of  new 


Americans  at  the  very  age  when  they 
ought  to  be  making  contacts  which  will 
give  them  real  knowledge  of  actual 
civic  life.  There  is  something  disquiet- 
ing, too,  in  the  thought  that  their  en- 
thusiasm for  democracy  is  so  slight  that 
they  demand  shelter  from  its  perplexi- 
ties and  from  its  dangers.  American 
college  life,  surely,  ought  to  be  more 
than  a  pleasant  interlude;  it  ought  to  be 
a  stirring  achievement. 

Most  disquieting  of  all,  however,  is 
the  feeling  that,  in  the  perpetual  fight 
against  bigotry,  superstition,  racial 
intolerance,  and  inverted  nationalism, 
the  colleges  seem  to  be  abandoning  the 
side  of  the  angels.  It  may  be  hard  to 
see  one's  college  harboring  strange  men 
with  alien  ways,  to  see  the  happy  spirit 
of  youthful  friendship  weakening  be- 
neath the  fierce  and  relentless  pursuit  of 
knowledge  which,  to  these  strangers,  is 
the  whole  of  college  life;  but  it  is  harder 
to  see  one's  college  the  fostering  mother 
of  hates  and  racial  dissensions,  the 
parent  of  bitterness  which  for  years  will 
be  a  canker  in  the  minds  of  men.  Col- 
leges will  doubtless  say  that,  in  selecting 
their  students  in  their  own  way,  they 
have  no  such  purpose.  However,  what 
usually  matters  is  not  the  purpose  of  an 
act,  but  its  result. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  MARRIAGE 

BY  ANNE  C.  E.  ALLINSON 


The  following  letter  was  written  to  a 
younger  friend.  Under  the  proper  dis- 
guises, I  am  willing  that  it  should  be 
published,  because  I  believe  that  women 
who  hold  my  opinions  should  not  leave 
the  printed  word  entirely  to  those  who 
preach  the  *  open  door '  in  marriage. 

Dear  Margahet  :  — 

Surely  you  do  not  mind  my  knowing 
what  you  are  planning  to  do  with  your 
life  and  the  life  of  Kenneth  and  the 
children;  and  surely,  even  if  you  would 
prefer  to  shut  me  out  in  spite  of  the  very 
close  bonds  that  have  existed  between 
us,  you  will  concede  to  your  husband 
the  right  to  have  come  to  me  in  his 
trouble.  To  no  one  else  could  he  give  his 
confidence  in  the  same  way.  He  could 
assume  on  my  part  an  old  and  deep  af- 
fection for  you,  a  predilection  for  under- 
standing and  sympathizing  with  you. 

I  am  going  to  write  you  exactly  what 
I  think.  I  do  not  expect  to  change  your 
decision.  But  some  day  you  will  have 
to  look  upon  your  present  act  in  ret- 
rospect. Once,  when  I  was  young  and 
going  through  a  difficult  experience,  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  should  have  to 
live  the  rest  of  my  life  with  the  sort  of 
person  I  was  then  allowing  myself  to  be. 
So  I  invented  an  epigram,  and  wrote  it 
out  and  pinned  it  up  on  my  desk,  where 
I  could  see  it  every  day.  It  read :  *  Look 
upon  your  present  as  the  past  of  your 
future.'  The  day  will  come,  Madge, 
when  this  present  will  be  your  past,  and 
looking  back  upon  it  from  the  vantage 
point  of  its  consequences,  you  will  say 
to  yourself,  either,  *  My  best  friend  was 
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wrong,'  or  *My  best  friend  was  right.' 
I  am  not  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  say,  *My  best  friend  expressed 
no  opinion  —  why  was  she  silent? ' 

First,  I  am  going  to  write  out  the  situ- 
ation as  I  understand  it.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  basis  on  which  I  speak.  You 
married  Kenneth  in  the  belief  that  you 
loved  him,  and  your  first  four  years  of 
life  with  him,  during  which  your  two 
children  were  born,  were  sufficiently 
happy  ones.  Then  you  came  again  in 
contact  with  Eugene,  who  had  loved 
you  before  your  marriage.  You  have 
found  that  you  love  him  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  love  Kenneth.  You 
thoroughly  respect  and  like  Kenneth, 
and  you  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
sturdy  character  and  his  honest  and 
capable  devotion  to  work.  You  really 
do  enjoy  being  with  him,  but  the  glory 
—  if  there  ever  was  a  glory  —  of  this 
love  has  passed  away.  It  is  your  love 
for  Eugene  which  now  sweeps  you  on 
like  a  great  tide,  which  lifts  you  to  the 
stars,  which  vibrates  with  the  immortal 
music  of  the  universe,  which  is  the  ho- 
liest and  purest  thing  you  have  ever 
known.  You  feel,  in  loving  him,  the 
white  ecstasy  of  the  saint. 

All  this,  of  course,  Kenneth  has  not 
told  me.  I  gather  it  only  from  his  simple 
and  restrained,  *She  loves  him.'  But 
you  see,  dear  child,  certain  things  are 
common  to  the  various  forms  of  love. 
Nobody  has  to  overhear  young  lovers  of 
twenty,  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  under  their  first  moon;  and  no- 
body needs  to  be  told  how  a  woman  of 
thirty-five  describes  to  herself  the  love 
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she  feels  for  the  man  who  supplants  her 
good,  but  rather  house-worn,  husband. 
You  are  sharing  an  experience  that  has 
always  been  very  common.  It  is  even 
commonplace.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  to  you  it  is  any  the  less  real.  I  do, 
indeed,  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are 
experiencing  a  very  powerful  emotion. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  situation.  You 
feel  that  you  must  leave  Kenneth  and 
go  to  Eugene;  but  you  love  your  chil- 
dren also  and  mean  to  take  them  with 
you.  You  ask  Kenneth  to  give  them 
up  to  you  entirely.  Your  first  plan  was 
to  go  to  Eugene  without  waiting  for  a 
divorce;  but  you  now  think  it  more  *ex- 
pedient'  to  legalize  the  relation  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  you  are  going  to  wait 
for  the  process  of  the  law. 

Kenneth's  attitude  toward  you  is 
one  of  chivalric  unselfishness.  He  will 
arrange  for  a  divorce  and  be  content 
with  occasional  visits  from  his  children. 
He  wants  only  your  happiness.  He 
fears  for  your  future  more  profoundly 
than  he  sorrows  for  his  own.  He  has 
begged  you  to  remain  with  him  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  freedom.  In  staying 
with  him,  you  would  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice any  self-respect.  You  could  preserve 
your  economic  independence  and  your 
personal  liberty.  You  yourself  see 
clearly  that  you  have  nothing  to  run 
away  from  or  to  escape  from,  but  are 
choosing  rather  to  go  toward  something 
and  to  seize  something  for  yourself. 
This  is  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Now,  for  my  own  point  of  view.  You 
have,  evidently,  not  come  to  me  your- 
self because  you  know  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  give  up  Eugene.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  think  out  what  reasons 
I  can  give  that  would  make  any  appeal 
to  you.  Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  *  social  conventions'  or  'religious 
dogmas.'  The  modern  term  for  these,  I 
understand,  is  *  taboos.'  By  this  word 
your  contemporaries  seek  amusingly  to 
relegate  to  th^  rank  of  savages  those 


who  believe  in  such  conventions  and 
dogmas.  However,  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  understand  them,  I  don't  care  much 
for  them,  either.  Naturally,  with  my 
interest  in  history,  I  have  more  sym- 
pathy  than  you  have  with  their  sym- 
bolic value,  knowing  that  they  represent 
props  upon  which  men  and  women  have 
relied  in  the  never-ending  struggle  for 
civilization.  But  I  am  more  than  will- 
ing to  set  them  all  aside  here.  Certainly 
they  would  never  be  my  own  ultimate 
guides  in  periods  of  storm  or  stress. 

I  should  myself  wish  to  rise  into  the 
aether  where  the  *  Laws  on  high '  abide. 
You  remember  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Sophocles  —  *  No  mor- 
tal nature  among  men  gave  birth  to 
them,  nor  ever  shall  oblivion  lull  them 
to  slumber.  Great  is  God  within  them, 
and  He  grows  not  old.'  But  I  catch  my- 
self on  the  last  phrase.  I  know  that, 
quite  aside  from  'religious  dogmas,'  you 
have  no  religion  in  the  richest  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  —  in  the  significance 
dear  to  Socrates,  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
or  Paul.  My  favorite  definition  of  re- 
ligion is  the  glowing  phrase  hurled  to 
us  from  the  trenches  during  the  Great 
War :  —  'It  is  betting  your  life  on  the 
existence  of  God.'  However  you  define 
God,  He  is  the  Thing  bigger  than  your 
own  life.  You  now  are  betting  your  life 
on  the  nonexistence  of  forces  and  ne- 
cessities greater  than  your  own  desires. 
This  knowledge  of  you  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  suggest  to  you  the  two 
appeals  that  would  summon  my  own 
will.  I  do  not  allude  to  myself  lightly, 
Madge.  You  must  realize  that,  like  all 
men  and  women,  I,  too,  have  met  moral 
crises  in  the  course  of  years  of  living. 

I  cannot,  for  example,  mention  Duty 
to  you.  The  very  word  turns  you  cold 
and  stony.  It  chills  me  also  as  the  voice 
of  'Puritans';  but  as  the  'daughter  of 
the  voice  of  God,'  it  has  often  come  to 
me  warm  and  tender,  inspiriting  and 
impelling.  Over  and  over  it  has  calmed 
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within  me  the  struggle  of  frail  humanity. 
Over  and  over  —  for  one  rushes  to  the 
poets  for  figures  —  I  have  found  that 
all  the  stubborn  thistles  along  the  way 
do  indeed  burst 

into  glossy  purples 
Which  out-redden  all  voluptuous  garden  roses. 

You  look  with  contempt  at  a  straight 
and  narrow  way  bristling  with  thistles. 
You  are  like  so  many  of  a  still  younger 
generation.  One  of  them  said  lately, 
'Yes,  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty; 
but,  you  see,  the  word  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  me.'  I  discard  it  and  try  to 
think  of  something  else. 

If  duty  springs  from  the  voice  of  God, 
there  is  a  law  of  life  which  is  God  him- 
self, and  that,  Margaret,  is  the  law  of 
sacrificial  Love.  It  is  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  vital,  the  most  glorious,  the 
deepest,  the  highest,  the  most  unfathom- 
able, the  clearest  thing  that  I  have  ever 
known.  I  believe  that  it  transcends  all 
the  languages  that  you  have  ever  stud- 
ied, all  the  literatures  that  you  have 
ever  read.  It  is  beyond  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge.  Without  it  every  other 
power  within  us  is  but  as  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal.  That  is  how  I 
have  come  to  feel  about  it  through 
years  of  searching,  of  experimenting,  of 
using  my  intelligence,  of  having  my 
heart  picked  up  and  used  by  life  itself. 
But  the  only  love  that  you  admit  to  be 
authoritative  is  the  sexual  love  of  man 
and  woman.  This  is  not  the  *love'  that 
has  filled  the  centuries  with  the  miracles 
of  renunciation  turned  into  power.  This 
is  not  the  'love'  that  lays  down  its  life 
for  another,  that  is  crucified  for  another, 
that,  in  losing  itself  for  a  day,  finds  itself 
to  all  eternity.  And  yet,  to  you,  it  is 
paramount,  while  my  'law'  is  but  an 
empty  phrase. 

Dear  Margaret,  I  told  you  that  I 
should  not  suggest  to  you  the  Laws  on 
high.  I  fall  from  their  aether  to  seek  for 
points  of  contact  between  us,  for  words 
that  come  nearer  meaning  the  same 


things  to  you  and  to  me.  Well,  let  me 
try  this  first.  Even  if  you  have  not  in 
you  the  flaming  quality  that  I  call  love, 
have  you,  by  any  chance,  a  more  ordi- 
nary humaneness,  a  rather  refined  un- 
willingness, perhaps,  to  inflict  cruelty? 
I  mean  that  sort  of  gentleness  which 
made  a  Greek  unable  to  watch  sufi'ering 
as  the  Romans  could.  You  are  sensitive 
to  many  delicate  impressions.  I  used  to 
think  you  rather  extraordinarily  per- 
ceptive of  other  people.  It  was  an  intel- 
lectual and  sesthetic  rather  than  a  moral 
quality  in  you,  but  it  seemed  to  me  very 
real.  You  performed  for  some  of  us  very 
beautiful  services,  just  because  you  saw 
so  swiftly  what  our  needs  were.  And 
now,  years  later,  you  are  making  no 
one  happy  except  yourself  and  Eugene 
—  a  rather  meagre  accomplishment  at 
your  age!  To  the  disillusionment  and 
regrets  of  your  old  friends,  you  are 
naturally  indiff'erent.  Friends  usually 
go  down  like  ninepins  before  a  lover! 
Kenneth's  family  you  probably  forget, 
in  spite  of  their  many  kindnesses  and 
services.  Your  own  father  and  mother 
you  are  willing  to  hurt,  meting  out  to 
them  the  normal  fate  of  parents. 

But  Kenneth  himself,  whose  happi- 
ness you  once  voluntarily  took  into 
your  hands  —  can  you  who  have  been 
his  wife  really  buy  a  new  experiment  in 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  his  very  life  in  ruins  about  him? 
In  view  of  his  nature,  you  must  know 
that  he  probably  will  be  unable  to  find 
consolation  in  another  marriage.  You 
impose  upon  him  a  suff'ering  that  would 
be  intolerable  save  for  his  own  courage 
and  patience.  Madge,  even  if  you  had  a 
right  to  it,  would  you  partake  of  a  feast 
in  full  view  of  a  starving  Volga  peasant 
whom  you  had  promised  to  feed? 

But  Kenneth  can  at  least  adjust  his 
own  character  to  the  demands  upon  it. 
It  is  your  children  who  call  out  to  my 
pity  —  these  tender,  helpless  babies, 
your  victims.  And,  in  a  quite  different 
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way,  Kenneth's  victims,  too.  I  think 
you  both  use  them  as  pawns  and  puppets 
in  this  terrible  game  of  your  emotions. 
You  bear  them  away  with  you  merely 
because  you  want  them  as  well  as  your 
new  lover.  He  lets  them  go  —  rather 
than  apply  his  legal  rights  —  because 
he  wishes  to  be  unselfish  toward  you. 
Between  you  their  lives  are  divided  and 
mutilated.  But  your  wrong,  Margaret, 
is  the  greater.  You  must  know  that 
their  surest  chance  of  happiness  in  this 
uncertain  world  lies  in  their  being  nur- 
tured and  cherished  by  the  two  who  gave 
them  life,  and  who  love  them  equally. 
Eugene,  however  willing  he  seems  now, 
will  lack  the  great  incentive  to  complete 
their  parentage.  Only  the  death  of  a 
father  can  move  another  man  fully  to 
take  his  place  with  little  children.  You 
think  you  are  a  good  mother.  But  I 
tell  you  that  Medea  murdering  her 
children  in  the  madness  of  passion  seems 
to  me  only  a  little  more  cruel  than  you 
are.  She  was  more  savage  and  swift. 
Your  process  will  be  slower,  caring  for 
the  bodies  of  your  children,  but  cutting 
away  from  their  hearts  and  souls  the 
props  of  a  normal  family  life. 

I  speak  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart. 
My  father  and  mother  lived  together 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  difi"ering  from  each 
other  in  temperament,  in  tastes,  in  intel- 
lectual interests,  in  religious  beliefs,  in 
manners,  in  preferences  and  prejudices 
—  in  everything  but  character.  But 
whatever  adjustments  they  needed  to 
make  were  made  in  dignified  silence  out 
of  the  hearing  or  the  sight  of  their  chil- 
dren. No  faintest  echo  reached  us  of  one 
hour  that  was  not  one  of  harmony  and 
love  and  mutual  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Now  their  graves  are  side  by  side, 
under  a  tall  fir  tree  that  spreads  its  green 
branches  over  them  summer  and  winter. 
They  are  no  more  one  in  death  than 
they  taught  themselves  to  be  in  life.  It 
was  in  the  years  after  my  mother's 
death  that  I  had  the  profound  privilege 


of  coming  near  to  my  father.  One  day 
during  an  illness,  when  his  eyes,  so  clear 
and  clean  even  in  old  age,  were  tired 
with  pain  and  his  slender  scholar's  hand 
lay  weak  in  mine,  he  said  to  me:  'I  have 
no  fear  of  the  future  life.  Either  there 
is  none,  —  which  is  simple,  —  or  I  shall 
have  it  with  your  mother.'  Margaret, 
Margaret,  can  you  steal  from  your 
daughter  the  chance  of  such  an  hour? 
In  sheer  humaneness  can  you  take  her 
from  the  father  of  whose  blood  and  bone 
she  is,  or  deprive  her  of  his  indubitable 
union  with  her  mother  ?  A  child  nurtured 
within  such  a  marriage  has  most  of  her 
victories  won  for  her  in  advance. 

But  who  was  ever  made  humane  by 
another  person's  horror?  I  must  assume 
that  humaneness  lies  not  in  you.  I 
square  my  shoulders  and  try  again.  I 
must  step  down  from  virtues  to  manners. 

Have  you  read  a  recent  novel  called 
Intrusion?  Toward  the  end  there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  about  the  ethics 
of  a  woman  leaving  her  husband  for 
another  man.  The  situation  is  your  own, 
there  being  no  fault  whatever  to  find 
with  the  husband.  Most  of  the  charac- 
ters think  that  the  woman  is  justified. 
But  a  certain  woman  is  allowed  by  the 
author  to  touch  another  note  in  a  char- 
acteristically modern  tentative  way.  I 
copy  it  out  for  you.  Madeleine  says:  — 

*We  ought  to  pay,  ought  n't  we,  for  our 
own  mistakes?  At  least,  we  ought  n't  to 
make  other  people  pay.  .  .  .  And  in  this 
case,  surely,  the  husband  did  the  paying. 
Somehow,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  this 
woman's  refusal  to  pay  her  own  debt  soiled 
her.  She  may  have  been  happier  .  .  .  I 'm 
sure  she  was.  .  .  .  But  she  was  less  fine.' 

Guen  tossed  a  smoked  cigarette  into  her 
empty  fireplace,  and  lighted  another.  *  You 
mean,'  she  said,  as  she  tossed  the  match 
down  after  the  dead  cigarette,  'that  if  you 
made  a  mistake,  —  of  that  sort,  —  you  'd 
go  on  with  it.  You  would  n't  .  .  .  open  the 
door? ' 

Madeleine  hesitated.  Caryl  saw  the  color 
come  into  her  fuce  as  though  it  disturbed 
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her  to  have  the  subject  made  personal  in 
this  uncompromising  fashion.  'I  think,'  she 
said  at  length,  'that  I  should  want  ...  a 
better  excuse.' 

'He 'd  have  to  do  —  the  husband, I  mean 
—  something  that  killed  your  respect 
.  .  .  that  made  it  impossible  for  you  to 
stay?  You  could  n't  just  walk  out?' 

Madeleine  seemed  to  accept  this.  'It 
might  be  quite  all  right  for  others,'  she  said. 
*I  feel  sure  it  is.  They 'd  feel  unclean  if  they 
stopped.  I  should  feel  unclean  if  I  went.' 

For  a  moment  nobody  said  anything. 
Then  Allan  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  spoke. 

*I  see,'  he  said.  'Marriage  for  you  is  what 
Matthew  Arnold  said  religion  was  —  an  af- 
fair of  morality  touched  with  emotion.' 

Madeleine  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  out  of  quiet  eyes. 

'I  think  I  should  n't  say  anything  half  as 
definite  as  all  that,'  she  told  him.  'It's 
merely  my  own  feeling  about  it.  I  don't  feel 
it's  a  question  of  morality  in  the  ordinary 
sense  at  all:  it  is,  to  me,  just  what  I  said  it 
was  —  a  matter  of  personal  fastidiousness. 
It  sounds  priggish,  I  know,  but  you  can't 
say  what  you  mean  in  English.  ...  It  just 
is  that  there  are  some  things  you  know 
you  can 't  do.  They  revolt  you  —  like  cer- 
tain things  to  eat,  or  the  feel  of  a  cat's  fur.* 

I  had  an  idea,  Madge,  of  asking  you 
about  your  *  personal  fastidiousness.* 
But  writing  out  the  quotation  has 
shown  me  how  foolish  that  would  be! 
The  author  of  the  novel,  whose  teeth,  I 
think,  are  set  on  edge,  as  mine  are,  by 
cat's  fur  and  maple  sugar  and  making 
another  person  pay,  admits  that,  if  this 
question  be  one  of  taste,  there  is  no 
room  for  argument.  De  gustihus  non  est 
disputandumi  Chacun  a  son  gout!  This 
is  the  barren  end  of  an  effort  to  argue 
from  physical  to  moral  repulsions. 

Dear  child,  I  realize  my  impotence  in 
this  whole  letter.  I  acknowledge  that 
my  idea  of  duty,  my  idea  of  self-sacri- 
fice, my  idea  of  humaneness,  my  kind  of 
fastidiousness,  to  you  make  no  appeal. 
But  I  am  reluctant  to  own  myself  de- 
feated. I  shall  try  once  more  to  scale 


the  wall  between  us.  I  am  now  even 
willing  to  meet  you  on  the  lowest  plane 

—  your  own  desires. 

You  talk  a  great  deal  about  Life  — 
at  least,  I  suppose  you  do,  because  that 
is  part  of  the  vernacular  of  those  who 
either  make  decisions  like  yours  or 
approve  of  them.  I,  too,  love  the  word. 
I  love  the  way  the  thing  itself  surges 
from  cradle  to  grave.  I  am  thrilled 
daily  by  a  fresh  belief  that  it  rises  out  of 
eternal  springs  and  flows  toward  an 
infinite  sea.  *  Fountains  of  living  water ' 

—  that  is  the  greatest  figure  by  which  to 
describe  the  amazing  vitality  of  some 
men  and  women.  But  they  are  not  those 
who  force  their  total  energy  into  one 
passional  stream.  They  pour  it  broad- 
cast into  work  and  play,  into  art  and 
beauty,  into  comradeship  and  into 
leadership. 

While  passion  exists,  it  tempts  to 
isolation.  But  really  vital  natures  can- 
not long  be  held  within  its  grip  alone. 
The  joy  of  other  creative  things  takes  its 
turn  in  possessing  them.  They  insist 
upon  expressing  themselves  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  disconnected  with  sex.  If  in 
these  things  they  are  at  one  with  the 
man  or  woman  whom  they  love,  they 
are  fortunate.  But  if  not,  these  things 
do  not  die  within  them.  Cisterns  of 
genius  or  talent  break  less  easily  than 
that. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  yourself.  You 
insist  that  you  must  leave  Kenneth  be- 
cause intellectually  you  would  '  starve ' 
with  him.  Madge,  dear,  I  do  try  to  re- 
member that  to  you  it  is  important  — 
and  perhaps  should  be  important  — 
whether  you  starve  or  not!  But  look 
your  condition  in  the  face.  If  your  intel- 
lectual store  is  so  meagre  that  its  re- 
plenishments are  dependent  upon  any 
one  person,  you  are  likely  in  time  to 
starve  anyway.  As  for  your  opportunity 
to  '  grow '  in  spite  of  the  *  bonds '  of  mar- 
riage, you  yourself  must  acknowledge 
that  your  liberty  with  Kenneth  would 
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be  as  great  as  with  Eugene.  Your  hus- 
band in  this  respect  is  'modern'  to  the 
last  degree.  He  would  respect  your 
economic  independence.  He  would  do 
all  in  his  power  —  even  to  the  point  of 
adjusting  his  own  work  to  yours  —  to 
help  you  to  develop  any  gift  within  you. 
Your  grandiose  'starvation'  comes 
down  to  the  mere  fact  that  you  and 
Kenneth  have  different  sorts  of  minds. 
The  difference  exists  within  a  certain 
radius  of  sameness;  for  you  have  both 
had  the  same  kind  of  education  and 
mental  environment.  Hundreds  of  able 
men  who  live  with  silly  women,  hun- 
dreds of  'culture-loving'  women  who 
live  with  philistine  men,  would  wonder 
what  on  earth  you  are  fussing  about. 

But,  Margaret,  you  seem  intellec- 
tually to  be  more  dependent  upon  those 
about  you.  You  and  Kenneth  disagree 
about  certain  things,  and  you  and  Eu- 
gene agree  about  them.  Kenneth  has 
ceased  to  interest  you  —  if  he  ever  did. 
Eugene  still  does  interest  you.  There- 
fore you  think  your  powers  will  be  great- 
er if  you  live  with  Eugene  than  if  you 
live  with  Kenneth.  I  tell  you  brutally 
that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  an 
intellectual  chameleon.  Mental  satis- 
faction does  not  lie  that  way.  Riches  of 
intellect  are  bought  with  harder  coin. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  something  else. 
'Life'  contains,  in  addition  to  emotion, 
and  in  addition  to  the  expression  of  gifts 
or  talents,  the  prosaic  business  of  living, 
of  getting  and  preparing  food,  of  bath- 
ing babies,  of  having  the  washing  done, 
of  buying  or  making  clothes,  of  cleaning 
house,  or  paying  for  the  coal.  These  de- 
tails are  the  substratum  of  health  and 
well-being.  They  are  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  any  fair  existence  led  by  men  or 
women.  Only  money  can  prevent  them 
from  bulking  very  large  in  the  life  of  a 
man  and  woman  who  set  up  a  menage 
together.  Now  I  understand  that 
Eugene  is  no  more  able  than  Kenneth 
or  yourself  to  buy  immunity  from  many 


'  petty '  cares.  I  am  told  that  his  income 
is  very  limited  for  the  family  of  four 
with  which  he  must  begin.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  marrying  him  you  will  — 
for  a  time,  at  least  —  lessen  your  own 
earning  capacity.  You  are  going  to  him 
in  order  to  live  in  the  same  town  and  the 
same  house  with  him;  and  often  a 
woman  cannot  find  congenial  and  re- 
munerative work  near  her  own  door.  It 
is  also  likely  that  your  divorce  will 
prove  a  handicap.  Also  you  will  prob- 
ably have  more  children,  which  will 
involve  a  certain  amount  of '  incapacity.' 
Of  course,  you  do  not  care  if  Eugene  is 
poor  —  you  are  willing  to  be  poor  with 
him.  But  face  certain  inevitable  future 
facts.  Even  if  you  do  not  increase  your 
family,  your  poverty  will  entail  many 
renunciations  for  both  him  and  you. 
Especially  will  you  have  to  limit  your- 
selves because  of  the  children.  In  doing 
this,  Eugene  will  not  have  the  same 
motive  that  you  have,  and  you  will  be 
constantly  fretted  (for  I  think  you  have 
this  much  'fastidiousness')  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  hampering  him  for  the  sake  of 
another  man's  children. 

Furthermore,  in  your  lives,  as  in  all 
lives,  there  will  be  periods  of  sickness,  of 
anxiety,  of  stark,  drear  drudgery.  In 
the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  mar- 
riages there  are  times  when  duty  and 
self-sacrifice  are  stronger  fortresses  than 
romance  against  the  assaults  of  out- 
rageous fortune.  But  you  and  Eugene 
deny  the  efficacy  of  duty  and  self-sacri- 
fice. Upon  what,  then,  shall  you  rely? 
Surely  not  on  passion!  That  will  be  no 
defense  when  you  are  ten  years  older 
—  only  ten  short  years  older!  Mar- 
garet, remember  that  emotional  life 
runs  high  in  you  now  only  because  it 
precedes  the  ebb  granted  by  a  Nature 
kinder  and  wiser  than  ourselves.  And 
on  the  ebb  tide  what  is  to  bind  you  and 
Eugene,  who  have  come  together  by 
denying  the  validity  of  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  Love?  I  have  little  faith 
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in  your  being  better  toward  each  other 
than  you  are  toward  others.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that,  in  the  long 
run,  the  different  relations  of  life  are 
merely  outlets  for  the  same  stream. 
When  I  married,  an  old  friend  of  my 
husband's  wrote  to  me :  *  You  may  trust 
him,  because  he  has  never  failed  in  any 
other  relation.'  If  the  source  is  muddy, 
mud  may  come  through  any  faucet. 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative  for  you  ? 
I  have  lived  long  enough  and  diversely 
enough  to  watch  the  experiments  of 
many,  many  people.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  possible  for  you  and  Ken- 
neth together  to  work  your  way  through 
this  devastating  tempest  into  a  serene 
harbor,  where  you  will  find  peace  for 
yourselves  and  blessings  for  your  chil- 
dren. And  that  peace  can  be  compound- 
ed of  power,  so  that  all  your  gifts  —  and 
his,  for  I  have  some  concern  for  them 
also!  —  will  bloom  and  blossom.  I 
have  seen  it  over  and  over  in  marriage. 
Among  my  acquaintances,  sometimes 
the  wife,  sometimes  the  husband,  has 
been  caught  in  mid-stream  by  an  alien 
passion  and  swept  from  the  moorings  of 
family  life.  Sometimes  one  or  both 
have  simply  grown  bored  and  restive. 
But  they  have  held  themselves  in  leash. 
They  have  placed  their  obligations 
before  their  emotions.  Often  they  have 
let  the  struggle  be  seen,  and  have  sub- 
jected their  marriage  to  the  critical  or 
anxious  comments  of  their  friends.  But 
in  the  end  they  have  *  won  out. '  In  for- 
tunate instances  they  have  renewed  the 
warmth  of  love.  At  the  very  least,  they 
have  become  comrades  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  interests  which  lie  outside  of  sex 
and  which  appeal  to  all  intelligent  men 
and  women  during  the  second  half  of 
*Life.'  Instead  of  having  laid  waste 
their  vineyard,  they  have  pruned  it  to 
bear  better  fruit.  Children  and  grand- 
children cluster  on  the  parent  stem. 

For  such  a  future,  Margaret,  — 
quite  as  happy  as  any  you  can  antici- 


pate with  Eugene,  —  you  would  sacri- 
fice now  a  few  years  of  emotional  satis- 
faction. I  do  not  say  this  lightly .  When 
the  tide  runs  full,  the  human  will  might 
well  seem  impotent.  But  all  experi- 
ence proves  that  it  is  not.  You  have  had 
your  share  —  you  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  than  thousands  of  other  women. 
In  your  case  passion  has  been  benign 
and  constructive,  leaving  you  with  two 
strong  and  beautiful  children.  For  their 
sakes,  you  can  subdue  yourself.  For 
down  through  the  generations  men 
and  women  have  done  it,  for  a  cause 
beyond  themselves.  Don't  tell  me  you 
cannot  sacrifice  Eugene!  His  is  not  the 
first  claim  upon  your  sense  of  justice. 

Sense  of  justice!  Ah!  Margaret,  the 
word  is  like  a  bell,  tolling  me  back  to 
your  real  self.  Neither  Justice  nor  Love 
appeals  to  you.  I  look  back  over  this 
letter.  I  have  declined  from  one  kind  of 
plea  down  upon  another,  rejecting  each 
one  as  still  too  high  for  you.  At  the  end, 
I  have  been  brought  to  accepting  your 
own  plea  for  happiness,  and  attempting 
only  to  argue  that  you  would  not  find  it. 
In  doing  this  I  perceive  that  I  give  up 
the  fight.  I  own  myself  beaten.  For 
never  yet  has  common  sense  prevailed 
where  the  Laws  on  high  have  failed. 
Only  an  angel  can  *ride  the  whirlwind' 
of  our  mortal  natures. 

Margaret,  I  am  going  to  say  one  more 
word  to  you.  If  you  were  my  own  child, 
and  I  was  told  that,  although  you  were 
going  to  do  this,  there  was  still  one  last 
thing  that  I  might  pray  for,  I  would  pray 
like  this:  *Let  her  come  to  me  and  say, 
"I  know  that  this  is  a  cruel  and  cow- 
ardly thing  that  I  am  doing.  I  know 
that  it  is  damnable  and  rotten.  But  I 
choose  to  do  it."  '  Then,  as  you  turned 
to  go  to  Eugene,  I  could  at  least  comfort 
myself  with  a  knowledge  of  your  hon- 
esty. *  When  her  day  of  trouble  comes,' 
I  could  say  to  myself,  *she  will  have 
one  clean  weapon  left  to  fight  with.' 

Good-bye. 
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November  2,  1920.  — The  Hard 
Church  of  modern  times  has  suffered  a 
loss  of  poetry,  no  less  than  of  piety,  by 
letting  the  day  of  All  Souls  drop  out 
of  its  calendar.  More  winsome,  more 
humane  is  the  older  faith,  as  in  those 
parts  of  Ireland  where  old  and  sweet 
customs  are  not  forgotten.  There,  as 
Kettle  once  said,  in  every  cottage  and 
farmhouse  the  hearth  will  be  clean- 
swept  and  a  new  fire  laid  down,  with  a 
chair  set  before  it  for  every  member  of 
the  family  who  has  passed  out  of  shad- 
ows into  realities.  For  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  privileged  to  revisit  to- 
night the  place  of  their  childhood. 
*Dead  names  will  be  cried  about  the 
winds  —  the  names  of  those  who  achiev- 
ed, the  names  of  those  who  were  bro- 
ken or  who  broke  themselves.  Not  a 
heart  but  about  its  portals  will  flutter 
a  strange  drift  of  memories;  for  it  is  the 
Day  of  all  the  Dead.'  If  religion  is 
poetry  believed  in,  surely  here  is  a 
touch  of  beauty,  pity,  and  piety. 

November  4.  —  Spent  an  evening 
with  Eamonn  de  Valera,  and  found  him 
a  man  of  real  power  and  charm  — 
much  more,  methinks,  than  a  mere 
doctrinaire.  Tall,  somewhat  angular, 
he  might  easily  be  awkward,  and  his 
keen  eye  and  square  jaw  show  the 
fighter.  Winsome  and  gentle-hearted, 
one  gets  an  impression  of  character 
made  firm  by  loyalty  to  a  principle. 
When  he  talked  of  Ireland,  there  was 
a  light  in  his  eyes  which  revealed  what 
reverence  and  devotion  really  are.  Ask- 
ed what  he  would  do  with  Home  Rule  if 
and  when  he  got  it,  he  said  the  first 
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thing  would  be  to  declare  Ireland  inde- 
pendent and  free.  Such  men  are  easily 
misjudged,  but  his  sincerity  is  unmis- 
takable. Patriots  are  rebels  till  they 
triumph  —  then  they  are  heroes.  The 
evening  left  me  asking  a  question  like 
that  of  Pilate,  only  in  a  different  mood : 
What  is  wisdom?  Where  are  we  to 
draw  the  line  between  an  erect,  un- 
bending devotion  to  an  ideal,  and  an 
adaptable  attitude,  which  deals  with 
facts,  takes  half  a  loaf  when  it  cannot 
get  the  whole,  and  achieves  results? 

November  6.  —  Had  a  bite  and  a  chat 
with  Huneker  at  the  Players.  What  an 
amazing  man,  alike  for  his  vitality  of 
body  and  his  verve  of  spirit,  his  incred- 
ible knowledge,  his  sensitiveness,  his 
generosity,  and,  above  all,  his  critical 
eye  for  the  good.  As  a  romantic  racon- 
teur, he  is  supreme,  and  there  is  no  one 
near  him.  Such  talk — full  of  stories, 
pictures,  flashing  epigrams,  and  news 
from  every  realm  of  art.  Listening  to 
him  is  like  riding  on  an  express  train 
through  a  multicolored  tangle-wood. 
Flaubert,  Gautier,  and  Emerson  are 
among  his  masters,  and  in  music,  Chopin 
and  Bach.  He  thinks,  as  he  writes,  in 
terms  of  music.  My  suggestion  that 
Painted  Veils  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  his  sins  evoked  such  a  running 
critique  of  fiction  as  I  never  heard 
before  in  my  life. 

Outside,  in  Gramercy  Park,  stood 
Quinn's  statue  of  Booth  as  Hamlet  — 
lonely,  pensive,  heroic;  and  over  the 
fireplace,  inside,  hung  Sargent's  portrait 
of  the  Booth  his  friends  knew  and  loved. 
We  agreed  that  near  by  there  ought  to 
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be  a  memorial  to  William  Winter,  the 
Plutarch  of  our  stage  and  the  greatest 
critic  of  the  drama  America  has  known. 
It  was  an  hour  of  enchantment,  made 
so  by  the  gay  heart  and  the  gUttering 
mind  of  my  host. 

November  22.  —  Took  tea  with  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore  at  the  Algonquin  Ho- 
tel, and  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  been 
talking  to  another  Man  of  the  East, 
who  wore  a  tunic  and  turban  in  Galilee. 
His  Oriental  robes,  his  domelike  fore- 
head, his  long  iron-gray  hair,  his  beau- 
tiful dark  eyes,  made  him  look  like  a 
figure  that  had  stepped  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  Bible.  As  he  talked  on,  speaking 
with  exquisitely  soft  voice  in  the  Eng- 
lish accent,  I  remembered  how,  when 
Yeats  sought  to  find  someone  with  whom 
to  compare  Tagore,  he  went  back  to 
a  Kempis.  Rather  he  is  a  kind  of  blend 
of  Whitman  and  Francis  of  Assisi  —  a 
poet  to  whom  the  law  of  life  is  love, 
comradeship,  joy,  with  much  else  hid- 
den in  those  deep  eyes  which  we  of  the 
West  can  hardly  know.  Vividly  I  re- 
called my  first  reading  oiSong  Offerings, 
and  the  wonder  of  it,  —  like  floating, 
far-off  music,  touched  by  a  wistful  elu- 
sive sadness,  yet  with  hints  to  remind 
one  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  its  imagery  as 
tenuous  as  filmy  smoke-tapestry,  — 
and  how,  later,  I  had  a  happy  argument 
with  Alfred  Noyes  as  to  whether  it  was 
poetry  at  all  or  not. 

Alas,  to-day  I  heard  a  new  note  of 
pathos  in  his  voice,  the  echo  of  a  great 
heartbreak  at  thought  of  the  chaos  of 
the  world  and  the  tragedy  of  India.  It 
is  a  sadness  hard  to  know  from  despair, 
deepened  by  his  glimpse  of  our  metallic, 
regimented  civilization  in  the  West,  and 
the  tide  of  materialism  and  narrow 
nationalism  now  flowing.  Only  the 
Sons  of  the  Spirit  —  the  Poets  —  have 
the  secret  for  the  healing  of  humanity, 
and  their  voices  are  not  heard  in  the 
hoarse  rancor  of  to-day.  *  God  is  want- 
ing,' he  said;  and  until  we  find  and 


serve  Him,  knowing  that  He  cares  more 
for  a  brother  than  He  does  for  an  em- 
pire, there  will  be  no  recovery  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  constructive  faith  and 
vision  we  have  suffered.  *May  He 
give  us  the  beneficent  mind,'  he  added, 
quoting  from  the  Upanishad;  and  I 
went  away  under  the  spell  of  a  great 
spiritual  personality,  whose  charm  is  no 
more  to  be  uttered  than  the  ecstasy  of 
spring  mornings,  or  the  light  that  lies 
on  purple  hills. 

December  10.  —  My  English  friends 
keep  writing  of  New  York  as  a  glitter- 
ing, heartless  place,  hoping  that  I  may 
make  my  church  a  centre  of  friendliness 
in  a  cold  city.  Every  city  is  cold  and 
cruel,  —  not  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger, 
but  with  the  indifference  of  a  cart  wheel, 
which  rolls  over  a  stone  or  a  human 
head  with  equal  ease,  —  New  York  not 
more  so  than  London.  Indeed,  the 
frigidity  of  New  York  is  only  a  pretense 
and  a  bluff,  as  Raggles  discovered  in 
the  O.  Henry  story,  *The  Making  of  a 
New  Yorker.'  Nor  does  one  have  to  be 
knocked  over  in  the  street,  as  he  was,  to 
learn  that,  underneath  its  glitter  and 
show,  it  is  almost  foolishly  warm- 
hearted. Half  its  people  are  from  small- 
er communities  and  long  for  the  old 
neighborliness  —  but  dare  not  show  it. 
They  are  like  billiard  balls  in  a  game: 
they  *kiss'  and  pass  on,  little  knowing 
the  pent-up  kindness  under  the  polished 
surface.  New  York  is  a  huge  mass  of 
scrambled  humanity,  —  many  races, 
creeds,  colors,  —  but  it  is  wistfully, 
pathetically  human,  after  all.  At  the 
present  rate,  like  Raggles  I  shall  soon 
be  saying  *Noo  York,'  thinking  that  the 
sun  rises  in  East  River  and  sets  in  the 
Hudson. 

December  25.  —  History  is  eager  with 
the  effort  of  men  to  find  a  Happy 
Prince,  whose  power  shall  be  gentle, 
wise,  and  just,  and  to  establish  Him 
in  dominion  over  their  broken  lives  and 
warring  wills.   Long  ago  they  found 
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Him;  but  all  who  find  Him  lose  Him, 
though  all  have  found  Him  fair.  The 
eager  dream  came  true  when  from  a 
little  town  in  Judea  there  came  a  Man 
of  Good  Will,  the  lover  of  the  race. 
Each  year,  for  a  brief  day,  so  swift  to  go. 
Lord  Christ  rules  over  us.  Each  year 
we  give  Him  Christmas  Day,  permitting 
his  will  to  prevail,  and  his  brooding 
spirit  to  rest  upon  the  nations.  Toward 
that  happy  interlude  we  look  forward 
longingly;  and  when  it  is  ended,  we  look 
back  lovingly  to  the  time  when  we  were 
good  together.  Strife,  anger,  tumult, 
and  the  hurry  of  little  days  are  forgotten. 
A  while  we  dwell  in  his  kingdom,  and  in 
his  authority  there  is  peace.  Alas,  the 
Day  of  Christ  is  gone  while  the  welcome 
is  still  on  our  lips.  He  comes  and  He 
passes,  because  we  are  troubled  about 
many  things.  If  He  might  abide,  it 
would  be  well  with  us,  and  pity  and  joy 
would  walk  the  common  ways  of  man. 

January  14, 1921.  —  New  York  is  the 
greatest  religious  Curiosity  Shop  on 
earth.  Besides  all  the  regular  varieties 
of  religion.  Catholic,  Protestant,  He- 
brew, Trinitarian,  Unitarian,  Commu- 
nitarian, we  have  the  most  variegated 
menagerie  of  cults  anywhere  to  be 
found.  *Fads,  freaks,  fakes,  supported 
by  women  of  a  certain  age  suffering 
from  suppressed  religion,'  a  friend  of 
mine  described  them;  but  I  have  been 
investigating.  In  the  McAlpin  Hotel 
there  is  to  be  a  lecture  on  Divine  Meta- 
physics, after  which '  audible  treatment 
will  be  given.'  In  the  Biltmore  there 
was  a  lecture  on  the  'Hidden  Giant,' 
—  the  Subconscious,  —  followed  by 
*  Classes  in  Concentration  and  Prosper- 
ity.' In  the  Ansonia  Hotel  I  listen  to  a 
sermon  on  the  'Religion  of  the  Solar 
Plexus,'  an  utterly  new  gospel  to  me. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  so  many  unheard- 
of  gospels,  made  up  of  the  heel-taps  of 
psychology  and  the  fag-ends  of  oc- 
cultism, that  I  am  dizzy  —  swimming 
round  and  round  in  puddles  of  words. 


It  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  restless 
folk  running  hither  and  yon,  listening  to 
Parlor  Magi,  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
dead  paganisms  and  modern  theoso- 
phies,  asking  for  new  faiths.  For  many, 
this  vagrant  hotel  religion  is  a  kind  of 
intellectual  picnic,  asking  questions  of 
every  ship  that  comes  into  port;  a  reli- 
gion which,  the  last  of  every  month, 
pulls  out  its  notebook  to  write  down  a 
new  creed  —  'ever  learning,  but  never 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,' 
as  the  Apostle  said.  For  others,  it  is  an 
ingrowing,  self-obsessed  religion  —  not 
once  did  I  hear  the  social  note  struck. 
They  think  only  of  their  own  personal 
health,  or  luck,  or  success,  or  peace  of 
mind;  and  the  easy,  evasive  optimism 
they  seek  is  an  ostrich  attitude,  ignor- 
ing hard  realities.  Often  it  looks  like  a 
subtle  selfishness,  trying  to  wear  the 
robes  of  mystical  faith,  seeking  spiritual 
victory  without  discipline. 

January  16.  —  Each  of  the  cults  that 
haunt  our  hotels  betrays  some  lack  on 
the  part  of  organized  religion  —  chiefly 
its  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  mystical 
element.  Medical  science  is  not  spiritual 
enough,  and  the  church  does  not  give 
specific  guidance  in  the  details  of  the 
spiritual  life  —  what  the  Catholics  call 
the  Office  of  Direction.  The  church  tells 
men  to  pray,  but  does  not  tell  them  how 
to  do  it  —  whereas  it  is  a  high,  austere 
art.  The  physician  must  not  simply 
tell  his  patient  to  be  well,  he  must  tell 
him  how  to  do  it  —  what  to  eat,  how 
to  sleep,  and  the  rest.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  handling  mental  and  spiritual 
hygiene  in  the  pulpit;  but  a  way  must 
be  found  to  do  it.  Each  of  the  cults  I 
have  visited  offered  a  programme,  a 
method  to  be  followed,  a  book  to  be 
read  regularly.  Such  books!  Bereft  of 
literary  beauty  and  spiritual  wisdom  — 
but  they  are  read.  The  meaning  of  it 
all  is  that  these  cults  are  seeking  a  new 
technique  of  religion,  in  response  to  a 
deep  need,  —  trying  to  help  distracted 
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folk  to  personal  efficiency  through 
spiritual  experience,  —  and  their  aim 
is  right,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  teachings.  After  all,  Susan  Yellam 
was  right:  'Faith  in  A'mighty  God  have 
more  to  do  wi'  the  stomach  than  most 
folks  think  on.* 

January  24.  —  Listening  to  Chester- 
ton lecture  is  a  joy  undefiled,  as  much 
for  his  manner  as  for  the  niceties  of  his 
insight  and  his  ever-present  humor. 
His  huge  figure,  his  shock  of  tousled 
gray  hair,  his  accent,  beginning  a  sen- 
tence in  the  treble  key  and  sliding  down, 
his  shy,  winning  smile,  captivate,  the 
while  he  pricks  our  absurdities  and 
pronounces  prohibition  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  universe.  His 
second  lecture,  'Shall  We  Abolish  the 
Inevitable?'  was  an  annihilating  analy- 
sis of  the  pervasive,  easy-going  fatalism 
which  is  nothing  short  of  a  curse.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  his  lectures,  a  woman 
in  the  top  gallery  asked  him  why  he 
used  paradox  in  his  writings.  He  ex- 
pressed surprise,  saying  that  he  had 
searched  his  books  in  vain  for  a  paradox, 
the  quest  having  suggested  a  great  epic 
poem  to  be  entitled  Paradox  Lost  If  he 
can  help  America  to  recover  its  lost 
sense  of  humor,  he  will  be  a  benefactor; 
and  he  can  do  it  by  telling  us  what  the 
London  papers  would  say  if  the  Auto- 
biography  of  Margot  Asquith  had  been 
written  by  an  American  woman! 

J anuary  27.  —  No  church  is  more  rich 
in  its  munificence,  or  more  strategic  in 
its  labor  to  stem  the  tide  of  paganism  in 
New  York,  than  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Its  missions  are  marvels  of  sagacious 
and  prophetic  Christian  enterprise.  For 
that  reason  all  who  labor  in  this  diocese 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  election  of 
a  new  bishop;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
always  have  a  big  row  and  get  all 
mussed  up  about  it.  As  a  partisan  of  the 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  —  whose 
spiritual  insight  and  literary  charm 
have  been  among  my  blessings  for 


years,  —  the  result  does  not  make  me 
happy,  save  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Anglo- 
phobes,  who  attacked  Dr.  Manning  on 
the  ground  of  his  British  origin;  which 
is  like  excommunicating  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  a  British  subject  before 
he  became  an  American  citizen.  Let  us 
hope  the  new  Bishop  will  finish  the 
slowly  rising  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  —  about  which  James  Lane 
Allen  wove  his  lovely  story,  The  Cathe- 
dral Singer^  —  and  show  us  the  func- 
tion of  a  cathedral  in  a  democracy.  If 
only  our  varied  fellowships  could  be 
united  in  one  great  communion,  mak- 
ing the  Cathedral  a  central  shrine  at 
the  gates  of  the  University,  joining  a 
Home  of  the  Soul  and  a  City  of  the 
Mind  in  the  service  of  a  many-tongued 
metropolis  —  is  it  only  a  dream? 

January  28.  —  The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Poetry  Society  last  night  reminded 
me  of  the  dim  nights  in  London  when 
we  used  to  discuss  the  heavenly  art 
between  air  raids.  How  interesting  it 
is  to  meet  singers  whose  faces  you  have 
never  seen,  but  whose  songs  have  open- 
ed windows  of  divine  surprise  toward 
the  City  on  the  Hilli  Though  I  have 
long  been  a  devotee  in  the  Temple  of 
Song,  Le  Gallienne,  Rice,  Kemp,  Sara 
Teasdale,  Elsa  Barker,  and  Ina  Cool- 
brith  were  among  the  members  of  the 
choir  I  had  not  met.  Mukerji  came  near 
being  the  hero  of  the  hour,  with  his 
story  of  the  wandering  poets  of  India, 
begging  alms  for  which  they  pay  in 
bits  of  wisdom  and  song.  If  we  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  lines 
he  recited,  we  felt  the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  Markham,  in  his  welcome  to 
Tagore,  said  that  in  the  Land  of  Poetry 
there  is  no  East  and  West,  but  one  cup 
of  the  universal  communion.  In  the 
speech  of  Tagore  one  felt  the  ache  of 
his  heart  in  his  words,  as  of  one  de- 
pressed, if  not  deeply  wounded,  by  the 
mood  of  America.  He  pleaded  for  men 
of  world-mind,  who  see  that  we  are  all 
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citizens  of  one  Kingdom  of  the  Spirit, 
members  of  one  Beloved  Community. 

February  4.  —  Every  time  I  hear 
Rabbi  Wise,  it  makes  me  want  to  play 
truant  from  my  own  church;  he  is  so 
vital,  so  vibrant  with  intellectual  power, 
so  aglow  with  moral  electricity  —  like 
a  bit  of  human  radium.  Tall,  athletic, 
graceful,  his  dark  brown  eyes  eaglelike 
in  their  brightness;  his  deep  bass  voice 
soft  as  velvet  in  appeal,  and  resonant  in 
denunciation;  his  style  bristling  with 
epigrams,  swift  epitomes,  and  phrases 
that  sting  the  mind  with  the  surprise  of 
beauty  —  his  charm  as  an  orator  is  equal 
to  his  daring  as  a  prophet.  One  moment 
he  is  walking  to  and  fro  like  a  lawyer  at 
the  bar;  another,  he  is  exploding  some  in- 
justice or  absurdity  with  a  quick  sabre- 
thrust,  with  now  a  glint  of  humor  and 
now  a  gleam  of  prophetic  indignation. 

Emerson  said  that  the  man  who 
speaks  the  truth  will  find  life  sufficiently 
,  dramatic.  It  has  been  so  with  Rabbi 
Wise,  who  early  took  for  his  motto: 
*I  will  try  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
then  I  will  try  to  say  them  as  I  see 
them.'  His  gallant  fight  for  a  free  pul- 
pit in  a  Free  Synagogue  is  memorable 
in  the  religious  life  of  America.  As 
chivalrous  as  he  is  fascinating,  in  New 
York  he  is  not  only  a  personality  but 
an  institution,  —  admired,  feared,  and 
idolized  by  turns,  —  a  leader  of  his 
own  people  and  a  captain  of  the  forces 
making  for  social  justice,  civic  honor, 
and  national  idealism. 

February  11.  —  Spoke  at  a  Settle- 
ment on  the  East  Side,  to  a  company 
made  up  largely  of  Jewish  young  people, 
the  most  intent  and  eager  listeners  I 
have  had  in  many  a  day.  My  talk  was 
about  Lincoln,  the  emphasis  being  on 
the  idea  that  we  must  support  the 
State  and  not  expect  the  State  to  sup- 
port us.  When  question-time  came,  I 
learned  that  my  audience  did  not  agree 
with  much  that  I  had  said,  and  they 
refuted  me  by  quoting  Karl  Marx, 


whose  writings  they  knew,  giving  chap- 
ter and  verse,  chiefly  from  Das  Kapital 

—  using  it  as  an  authority  much  as  the- 
ologians use  the  Bible.  When  we  got 
away  from  Marx,  and  dealt  with  issues 
on  their  merits,  they  were  not  so  cer- 
tain, and  I  accused  them  of  playing 
leapfrog  over  hard  facts.  The  religious 
idea  they  dismissed  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph, even  with  scorn.  Not  all  of 
them  were  Marxians,  and  they  had  a 
picturesque  debate  among  themselves, 
while  I  acted  as  umpire.  Having  told 
them  that  I  preferred  Lincoln  to  Marx, 
I  went  away  —  wishing  the  while  that 
all  young  people  had  as  keen  an  interest 
in  public  affairs. 

February  25.  —  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
Madison  Square  to  the  top  of  Central 
Park,  is  a  fine  lady,  elegantly  dressed 
and  well  mannered,  the  very  pink  of 
fashion,  and  with  the  way  of  one  secure 
in  her  position  and  social  standing. 
She  has  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
great  churches  she  passes  add  dignity 
without  solemnity  to  her  deportment. 
If  her  skirts  are  cut  as  befits  the  fashion, 

—  alow  or  aloft,  —  she  is  no  flirt  like 
Broadway,  much  less  what  Wells  calls 
a  *  painted  disaster  of  the  street ' ;  it  is  a 
difi'erence  not  of  inches,  but  of  intention. 
She  moves  with  fair  grace,  but  without 
striking  sinuousness.  She  dines  at  the 
Waldorf,  worships  at  Brick  Church, 
St.  Thomas's,  or  the  Cathedral,  as  her 
heart  inclines,  reads  at  the  Public  Libra- 
ry, and  keeps  a  museum  of  art  for  her 
guests.  If  she  smokes,  it  is  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  stately  clubs,  any  one  of 
which  would  make  the  palace  of  an 
Oriental  monarch  look  like  a  rummage 
sale.  At  times  she  is  haunted,  methinks, 
by  the  dread  of  horrible  shapes  of 
poverty  hidden  in  the  shabbiness  into 
which  the  city  shades  off"  toward  the 
East.  It  is  a  brilliant,  gracious  avenue, 
more  high-heeled  than  high-browed,  but 
kind-hearted  withal;  in  short,  a  glori- 
fied Main  Street. 
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March  18.  —  David  Swing  was  right. 
Snakes  crawl,  birds  fly,  and  rabbits  run, 
but  man  talks  himself  forward.  Having 
discussed  a  thing  for  half  a  century,  he 
takes  a  cautious  step  in  advance,  and 
then  sits  down  and  reopens  the  infinite 
conversation.  Take  the  matter  of 
Church  Unity,  about  which  we  are  hav- 
ing a  series  of  very  able  lectures  at 
Brick  Church.  All  agree  that  a  divided 
Church  is  wasteful,  as  well  as  stupid 
and  ineffective;  but  the  pace  of  a  snail 
is  swift  beside  our  progress  toward 
unity.  Indeed,  beyond  the  evil  of  over- 
lapping, we  do  not  know  what  we  mean 
by  Church  Unity,  much  less  how  to 
bring  it  about.  It  makes  one  think  of 
the  saying  of  Rose  Macaulay  in  What 
Not: '  To  organize  religion,  a  man  must 
have  the  talents  of  the  Devil,  or  at  least 
of  an  intelligent  Civil  Servant.'  Any- 
way, the  sons  of  darkness  outwit  the  sons 
of  light,  and  the  cohesive  power  of  greed 
outruns  the  coherence  of  Christian 
enterprise.  Must  the  Church  always  be 
last,  riding  in  an  oxcart  in  a  day  of 
express  trains? 

March  26.  —  As  a  lad,  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  Catholicism,  save  as  a  strange 
superstition  called  Popery,  which  I 
heard  denounced  as  Antichrist,  and 
every  kind  of  ugly  name.  So,  reading  in 
the  paper  about  Cardinal  Gibbons,  I 
made  bold  to  write  him  a  long  letter, 
telling  him  of  my  case  and  the  awful 
things  I  had  heard  about  his  Church. 
In  closing  I  asked  him  to  name  a  book 
from  which  I  might  learn  what  the 
Church  really  taught,  and  something 
of  its  history.  In  due  time  came  a  letter, 
two  pages  long,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  gentle  and  wise  of  spirit;  and  a 
few  days  later  an  autographed  copy  of 
his  little  book,  The  Faith  of  Our  Fathers. 
To-day  I  attended  the  service  in  his 
memory  at  the  Cathedral  on  Fifth  Av- 
enue, drawn  equally  by  veneration 
of  a  noble  character  and  gratitude  to  a 
great  man  who  took  time  to  answer  the 


scrawling  letter  of  a  little  boy  eleven 
years  old.  Once  more  I  felt  the  power 
of  the  Church,  opening  its  arms  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  to  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  flinging  across  their  troubled 
lives  the  mantle  of  an  august  memory 
and  an  eternal  hope  —  flooding  the 
mortal  scene  with  music  and  color  and 
the  romance  of  holiness! 

March  27.  —  Once  again  Easter  Day 
builds  its  great  Arch  of  Promise  over 
the  homes  of  our  living  and  the  graves 
of  our  dead.  *If  it  were  not  so,  I  would 
have  told  you,'  said  Jesus;  to  which  I 
love  to  add  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius: 
*  Those  who  have  heard  the  word  of 
Jesus  can  bear  his  silence.'  He  confirms 
faith  without  satisfying  curiosity,  but 
always  he  lets  light  through  the  Shadow. 
When  he  spoke  of  his  own  death  He 
simply  said,  *  I  go  to  my  Father.'  No 
place  is  named,  only  a  Presence.  He 
thought  in  terms  of  Life,  and  death  was 
but  a  cloud-shadow  floating  over  the 
human  valley.  Eternity  is  now,  God  is 
here,  and  death  is  but  the  shadow  of  life! 
O  my  soul,  remember  and  rejoice! 

Friend,  surely  so. 
For  this  I  know: 

That  our  faiths  are  foolish  by  falling  below. 
Not  coming  above,  what  God  will  show. 

April  10.  —  Broadway  is  a  parable  of 
human  life.  Born  amid  the  rocks  of 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  it  has  an  innocent,  if 
rather  ragged,  childhood,  and  it  is  ready 
for  school  by  the  time  it  reaches  Colum- 
bia and  Union  Seminary  —  though  one 
may  doubt  if  it  learns  much  theology. 
Leaving  the  University,  it  behaves  very 
well  at  first;  but  by  the  time  it  arrives 
at  Columbus .  Circle,  its  mind  runs  to 
automobiles,  which  is  not  a  good  omen. 
Alas,  between  Broadway  Tabernacle 
and  the  Flatiron  Building,  it  is  a  gay 
and  giddy-paced  street,  garish  in  man- 
ners if  not  in  morals,  —  all  lit  up  and 
flashy,  —  known  as  *  the  Street  of  Seven 
Sins,'  though  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  is 
painted.  By  the  time  it  gets  to  Grace 
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Church,  it  is  a  sober,  middle-aged  street, 
the  gUtter  of  the  White  Way  having 
faded  into  the  Hght  of  common  day. 
At  the  City  Hall  it  mixes  in  politics,  but 
to  no  good  purpose.  Gradually  it  be- 
comes the  Street  of  the  Dreadful  Height, 
until  it  ends  in  a  Grand  Canon,  and 
thinks  only  of  money,  as  if  smitten 
with  the  avarice  of  age.  Toward  the 
end,  even  its  churches  are  very  rich; 
which  makes  one  ponder  the  words  of 
Jesus  about  the  end  of  a  'broad  way.' 

April  15.  —  On  a  soft-spoken  day  in 
spring,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  with  only 
bits  of  lacy  clouds  here  and  there,  it  is 
no  good  trying  to  stay  in  and  study;  so 
I  go  a-rambling.  New  York  is  so  vast, 
—  like  a  human  ocean,  —  that  one  may 
wander  any  whither :  from  Feather  Bed 
Lane  to  the  Bowery,  from  Hell  Gate  to 
Greenwich  Village.  On  top  of  a  bus  I 
floated  down  the  human  river  called 
Fifth  Avenue,  landing  at  Seventeenth 
Street,  on  my  way  to  Irving  Place,  '  the 
heart  of  the  O.  Henry  country.'  His 
house  at  No.  55  still  stands,  but  he 
seems  to  be  everywhere  in  New  York, 
as  the  spirit  of  Dickens  haunts  London. 
Though  not  a  New  Yorker,  no  one  was 
ever  more  penetrated  by  the  genius  and 
flavor  of  New  York,  its  comedy,  its 
tragedy,  its  endless  surprise. 

Thence  to  the  top  of  the  Woolworth 
Tower,  where,  as  from  the  peak  of 
Matterhorn,  one  sees  a  maze  of  streets 
northward,  through  which  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  run  like  dual  motifs  of 
the  city.  From  that  dizzy  pinnacle, 
what  an  incredible  vista  is  unveiled  — 
the  hills  of  Jersey,  the  distances  of 
Brooklyn,  the  harbor  near  by,  the  blue 
tumbling  sea,  and  Ellis  Island,  with 
thoughts  of  the  inpouring  tides  of  peo- 
ples of  all  lands,  making  one  wonder 
what  our  America  will  be  like  fifty  years 
hence.  Below,  the  people  on  the  streets 
look  like  a  colony  of  ants  crawling  on 
the  pavement;  and  Trinity  and  St. 
Paul's  are  only  toy  churches,  with  tiny 


spires,  where  men  play  with  religion. 
Which  thing  is  a  parable,  as  if  another 
philosophy  of  life  had  found  vogue  — 
an  aggressive,  gigantic,  ambitious  ma- 
terialism; yet  those  tiny  temples  still 
bear  witness  to  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Once  New  York  nestled  under  their 
shadow;  now  it  towers  above  them. 

Taking  lunch  with  the  Old  Banker  at 
the  India  House  was  like  escaping  from 
New  York  to  dine  in  the  days  of  Charles 
Lamb;  after  which  I  strolled  through 
Wall  Street,  on  to  the  east  and  north, 
'where  cross  the  crowded  ways  of  life,' 
and  found  myself  in  the  Bowery  — 
which  sorely  needs  a  bath.  The  East 
Side  is  like  the  world  of  to-day,  jammed 
together  and  slowly  learning  to  live 
together,  not  without  friction  and  fuss. 
By  sunset  I  had  strayed  into  Brooklyn, 
to  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Cranberry 
streets,  where  Walt  Whitman  set  up 
and  printed  Leaves  of  Grass;  and  after 
a  suffocating  journey  in  the  Subway 
jam,  I  reached  home,  knowing  of  a 
truth  that  the  line  in  the  Pepys  Diary 
is  the  greatest  line  in  literature:  'And 
so  to  bed.' 

April  19.  —  Went  with  the  throng  to 
hear  the  President  speak  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar  in 
Central  Park.  It  was  a  brilliant  day, 
and  my  heart  behaved  like  a  child  when 
he  appeared  —  tall,  nobly  formed, 
stately,  benign,  a  little  ill  at  ease,  as  if 
not  yet  used  to  the  ways  of  his  high 
office,  and  its  loneliness,  but  with  a 
haunting  voice,  and  the  kindest  face  I 
have  ever  looked  into.  He  is  a  symbolic 
figure,  with  the  vestiture  upon  him 
of  the  will  and  purpose  of  a  nation; 
and  we  need  not  apologize  to  any  senti- 
ment of  equality  for  regarding  him  with 
reverence.  When  he  is  running  for 
office,  he  is  only  a  man;  when  elected, 
he  is  something  more.  The  accolade  of 
the  national  will  makes  him  a  priest  of 
humanity  in  this  land,  where  —  please 
God  —  great  ideals  are  being  worked 
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out.  What  the  President  does  before 
the  world  he  does  for  and  through  us, 
typifying  the  nation  as  no  mere  ruler 
could  typify  it.  His  character  is  our 
character,  his  work  our  work.  God 
save  the  President! 

May  14.  —  What  is  the  great  Ameri- 
can sin?  Extravagance?  Vice?  Graft? 
No;  it  is  a  kind  of  half-humorous,  good- 
natured  indifference,  —  a  lack  of  'con- 
centrated indignation,'  as  an  English 
friend  described  it,  —  which  allows  ex- 
travagance and  vice  to  flourish.  Trace 
most  of  our  ills  to  their  source,  and  it  is 
found  that  they  exist  by  virtue  of  an 
easy-going,  fatalistic  indifference  which 
dislikes  to  have  its  comfort  disturbed. 
For  years  a  tide  of  immigration  has 
poured  in  upon  us,  threatening  to  in- 
undate our  institutions;  but  America 
did  not  care  —  lacking  public-minded- 
ness.  Lawlessness  runs  rife  for  the 
same  reason,  in  this  city  of  cliff-dwellers 
and  cavemen.  The  most  shameless 
greed,  the  most  sickening  industrial 
atrocities,  the  most  appalling  public 
scandals  are  exposed;  but  a  half-cynical 
and  wholly  indifferent  public  passes 
them  by  with  hardly  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders;  and  they  are  lost  in  the 
medley  of  events.  This  is  the  great 
American  sin,  inviting  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

June  20.  —  Went  to  the  East  Side,  to 
offer  a  gentle  prayer  over  a  little  child 
run  over  and  killed  by  a  car.  Up  four 
flights  of  stairs,  in  narrow  halls  lit  by 
dim  gas-jets,  over  floors  creaky  and 
uneven,  I  reached  the  tenement  *home,' 
where  I  witnessed  a  heartbreaking 
scene.  Half-a-hundred  people  had 
gathered  in  the  rooms  and  halls,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  kindliness  and  neighborli- 
ness  of  the  poor.  After  the  service,  as 
the  little  body  was  carried  out,  the 
children  who  had  been  playing  in  the 
street  assembled,  their  bright,  pretty 
faces  bestreaked  with  dirt,  making  a 
picture,  as  they  stood  in  silence. 


For  hours  I  wandered  along  the 
dingy  streets,  littered  with  rubbish, 
where  people  are  so  crowded  that  life 
treads  on  life,  and  solitude  must  be  un- 
known. The  sidewalks  swarmed  with 
children;  the  air  rang  with  their  shouts 
or  curses,  as  they  darted  to  and  fro 
amid  the  rumble  of  the  wheels,  playing 
games.  To  one  watching  the  scene,  it 
has  a  kind  of  repulsive  picturesqueness; 
but  to  be  in  it,  with  no  hope  of  a  better 
lot,  would  make  the  best  people  of  the 
city  anarchists  within  a  week.  Yet  it  is 
accepted  with  patient  fatalism  by  peo- 
ple whose  dwelling-places  are  more  like 
lairs  and  dens  than  homes.  Only  the 
joy  of  the  children  redeemed  its  drab- 
ness  from  utter  desolation. 

Rambling  on  into  the  Jewish  quarter, 
I  found  the  sidewalks  thronged  with 
peddlers  and  purchasers,  and  everybody 
trafficking  eagerly.  There  were  little 
girls  of  Madonna-like  beauty,  with  oval 
faces  and  olive  tints,  and  clear,  dark 
eyes,  relucent  as  evening  pools;  and  on 
boxes  and  in  doorways,  old  men  with 
long  beards  of  jetty  black  or  silvery 
gray,  and  the  noble  profiles  of  their 
race.  Among  such  as  these,  I  remem- 
bered, Jesus  walked,  and  from  among 
them  He  chose  his  disciples  and  friends. 
As  I  walked  homeward  in  the  falling 
daylight,  the  scene  was  touched  by  the 
gentleness  of  evening,  blurring  its  harsh 
realities  with  beauty  —  like  the  mercy 
of  God  softening  the  brutality  of  man. 

July  10.  —  When  there  is  a  parade  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  always  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  —  whether  it  be  the 
Circus  and  the  elephants,  or  the  *01d 
Soaks'  protesting  against  Prohibition 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  —  Nevv^  York  is 
like  a  village.  People  otherwise  aloof  are 
friendly,  gossipy,  and  charming.  To- 
day, by  contrast,  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orers  marched  to  the  music  of  *  Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers.'  One  banner  they 
carried  arrested  attention:  *A  Warless 
World  by  1923!'  All  wished  it  might 
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be  so,  but  many  thought  it  too  brave  a 
prophecy.  But  I  remember  a  similar 
slogan  carried  in  1911:  'A  Saloonless 
Nation  by  1921  and  it  came  true,  with 
time  to  spare.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
principle  of  world  peace  shall  not  swiftly 
prevail,  since  the  pressure  of  grim  facts 
is  proving,  by  a  Divine  pragmatism, 
that  war  is  suicide!  The  Church  is  not 
dead,  least  of  all  when  it  marches  and 
works  in  unity. 

July  21.  —  From  my  study  on  River- 
side Drive  I  look  down  upon  the  majes- 
tic, broad-breasted  Hudson  as  it  nears 
the  sea  which  is  its  eternity. 

Its  moods  are  as  many  as  my  own, 
varying  with  the  hours :  now  lucid  and 
revealing,  now  overhung  by  a  soft  haze 
of  dreamy  meditation,  now  swept  by 
drifting  mist,  Hke  a  blue  dust  of  rain. 
It  has  become  almost  personal  in  its 
friendliness,  and  I  seem  to  feel  its  baf- 


flement when  the  inflowing  tide  pushes 
its  waters  upstream,  like  the  pressure 
of  the  Eternal  Will  thwarting  my  im- 
pulsive spirit.  None  the  less,  it  is  calm, 
having  won  by  depth  what  all  the  world 
is  seeking  —  peace! 

How  God  must  love  beauty.  Every 
evening  I  watch  the  Divine  Artist 
painting  a  new  sunset  over  the  New 
Jersey  hills,  and  marvel  at  his  master- 
pieces. Last  night  the  whole  sky  was 
aglow  with  gorgeous  colors  shining 
through  long  bars  of  clouds  —  awe- 
inspiring  in  its  loveliness.  First  a  mass 
of  molten  splendor,  —  like  Dante's 
great  rose  of  gold,  —  with  a  foundation 
of  dark  vapor.  Gradually  the  gold 
changed  to  delicate,  tender  green,  then 
to  pale  lavender,  deepening  into  soft 
purple  as  night  came  down  —  like  a 
shade  slowly  drawn  over  a  latticed 
window  in  the  City  of  God. 
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LETTERS  OF  LOWELL  AND  DIARIES  OF  MRS.  FLELDS 


Edited  by  M.  A.  DeWOLFE  HOWE 


For  four  years  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  James  Russell  Lowell  was  its 
editor.  His  immediate  successor  was 
his  friend  and  publisher,  James  T. 
Fields.  The  diaries  which  Mrs.  Fields 
was  writing  through  most  of  the  ten 
years  of  her  husband's  editorship,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  were  full  of 
allusions  to  Lowell  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  printed.  Among  the 
many  letters  which  she  preserved  there 


is,  besides,  a  surprising  number  of 
characteristic  communications  from 
Lowell,  both  to  Fields  and  to  his  wife, 
which  Norton  did  not  include  in  his 
Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  nor 
Scudder  in  his  biography  of  Lowell. 
By  joining  some  of  the  passages  relat- 
ing to  him  in  Mrs.  Fields's  journal  with 
a  few  of  his  sprightly  unpublished  let- 
ters to  the  second  editor  of  the  At- 
lantic, it  is  possible  to  shake  the  dust  of 
more  than  half  a  century  from  a  friend- 
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ship  of  uncommon  interest,  both  in  its 
personal  aspects  and  in  those  of  Hterary 
history,  and  to  reveal  it  as  a  living  thing. 

Here,  to  begin  with,  is  a  note  written 
to  accompany  one  of  Lowell's  most  fa- 
miliar poems,  *  After  the  Burial,'  when 
he  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic.  Lowell's  practice  of  shun- 
ning capitals  at  the  beginning  of  his 
letters,  except  for  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  is  observed  in  the  quotations 
that  follow:  — 

Elmwood,  8th  March,  1868 
My  dear  Fields:  — 

when  I  am  in  a  financial  crisis,  which 
is  on  an  average  once  in  six  weeks,  I 
look  first  to  my  portfolio  and  then  to 
you.  The  verses  I  send  you  are  most  of 
them  more  than  of  age,  but  Professors 
don't  write  poems,  and  I  even  begin  to 
doubt  if  poets  do  —  always.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  will  pay  me  for  my  name  as 
you  do  others,  and  so  I  send  the  verses 
hoping  you  may  also  find  something  in 
them  that  is  worth  praise  if  not  coin. 
Consolation  and  commonplace  are  twin 
sisters  and  I  doubt  not  one  sat  at  each 
ear  of  Eve  after  Cain's  misunderstand- 
ing with  his  brother.  In  some  folks 
they  cause  resentment,  and  this  little 
burst  relieved  mine  under  some  desper- 
ate solacings  after  the  death  of  our  first 
child,  twenty-one  years  ago.  I  trust 
there  is  nothing  too  immediately  per- 
sonal to  myself  in  the  poem  to  make 
the  publishing  of  it  a  breach  of  that 
confidence  which  a  man  should  keep 
sacred  with  himself. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fields,  I 
remain  always  yours 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Another  typical  letter,  dated  'Elm- 
wood,  12th  July,  1868,  3^  to  9  AM 
wind  W.  by  N.  Therm.  88°,'  begins:  — 
My  dear  Fields:  — 

as  I  swelter  here,  it  is  some  consola- 
tion for  me  that  }'ou  are  roasting  in  that 

VOL.  ISO  —  NO.  A 
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Yankee-baker  which  we  call  the  W*® 
M^^  That  repercussion  of  the  sun's 
heat  from  so  many  angles  at  once  (the 
focus  being  the  tourist)  always  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  sublimest  examples  of 
the  unvarying  operation  of  natural 
laws.  I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Fields 
might  be  made  exceptions,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped.  , 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  Fields  had 
escaped  the  perils  of  New  Hampshire 
heat,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Elmwood, 
thus  chronicled  by  Mrs.  Fields:  — 

July  25,  1868.  —  J.  went  out  to  see 
Lowell  last  night.  As  he  passed  Long- 
fellow's door.  Trap,  the  dog,  was  half- 
asleep  apparently  on  the  lawn,  but 
hearing  a  footstep  he  leaped  up  and, 
seeing  who  it  was,  became  overjoyed, 
leaped  upon  him  and  covered  his  hands 
with  caresses.  He  stayed  some  time 
playing  with  him.  Lowell  was  alone  in 
his  library,  looking  into  an  empty  fire- 
place and  smoking  a  pipe.  He  has  been 
in  Newport  for  a  week,  but  was  de- 
lighted to  return  to  find  his  'own 
sponge  hanging  on  its  nail'  and  to  his 
books.  He  had  become  quite  morbid 
because,  while  J.  was  away,  a  smaller 
sum  than  usual  was  sent  him  for  his 
last  poem.  He  thought  it  a  delicate  way 
of  saying  they  wished  to  drop  him.  He 
was  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  having 
left  out  of  his  article  on  Dryden  one  of 
the  finest  points,  he  thought,  that  was 
making  Dryden  to  appear  the '  Rubens ' 
of  literature,  which  he  appears  to  him 
to  be. 

Lowell  is  a  man  deeply  pervaded 
with  fine  discontents.  I  do  not  believe 
the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  improve  him.  Success,  of  which 
he  has  a  very  small  share  considering 
his  deserts  (for  his  books  have  a  narrow 
circulation) ,  would  make  him  gayer  and 
happier;  whether  so  wise  a  man,  I  can- 
not but  doubt. 
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He  wears  a  chivalric,  tender  manner 
to  his  wife. 

In  the  following  autumn,  Bayard 
Taylor  and  his  wife  were  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fields,  and  Lowell  appears  in  her 
journal  as  one  of  the  friends  summoned 
in  honor  of  their  guests. 

Thursday  morning,  November  19, 
1868.  —  Mr.  Parton  came  to  breakfast 
and  Dr.  Holmes  came  in  before  we  had 
quite  done.  O.  W.  H.  was  delighted  to 
see  Mr.  P.,  because  of  his  papers  on 
*  Smoking  and  Drinking.'  He  believes 
smoking  paralyzes  the  will.  Taylor,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  himself  better  for 
smoking;  it  subdues  his  physical  energy 
so  he  can  write;  otherwise  he  is  nervous 
to  be  up  and  away  and  his  mind  will 
not  work. 

At  dinner  we  had  Lowell,  Parton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons,  and,  later,  Aldrich. 
Lowell  talked  most  interestingly,  head 
and  shoulders  beyond  everybody  else. 
The  Siddonses  left  early,  the  gentlemen 
all  smitten  by  her  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness. A  kind  of  childish  grace  pervaded 
her  and  she  was  beautiful  as  a  picture. 
I  could  not  wonder  at  their  delight. 
Lowell's  talk  after  their  departure  was 
of  literature,  of  course.  He  had  been 
reading  Calderon  for  the  last  six 
months,  in  the  original.  He  finds  him 
inexhaustible,  almost.  Speaking  of 
novels,  he  said  Fielding  was  the  master, 
although  he  considers  there  are  but  two 
perfect  creations  of  individual  char- 
acter in  all  literature;  these  are  Fal- 
staff  and  Don  Quixote;  all  the  rest  fall 
infinitely  below  —  are  imperfect  and 
unworthy  to  stand  by  their  side.  Tom 
Jones  he  thought  might  come  in,  in  the 
second  rank,  with  many  others,  but  far 
below.  He  said  he  could  not  tell  his 
boys  at  Cambridge  to  read  Tom  Jones, 
for  it  might  do  them  harm;  but  Fielding 
painted  his  own  experience  and  the  re- 


sult was  unrivalled.  Thackeray  and  the 
rest  were  pleasant  reading,  very  pleas- 
ant, and  yet  how  could  he  tell  his  class 
that  he  read  Tom  Jones  once  a  year! 
He  scouted  the  idea  of  Pickwick  or 
anybody  else  approaching  his  two 
great  characters.  They  stood  alone  for 
all  time.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  sugges- 
ted, but  he  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
was  not  original.  Few  persons  knew 
the  story  perhaps  in  the  old  Latin  (he 
gave  the  name,  but  unhappily  I  have 
forgotten  it),  but  it  was  only  a  remade 
dish  after  all. 

Friday.  —  Bayard  Taylor  and  his 
wife  left  for  New  York.  Mr.  Parton 
dined  out  and  we  had  a  quiet  evening 
at  home  and  went  to  bed  early.  (Par- 
ton  thinks  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  the  Atlantic  Monthly  far  more 
popular.  He  suggests  a  writer  named 
Mark  Twain  be  engaged,  and  more  ar- 
ticles connected  with  life  than  with 
literature.) 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Lowell's 
talk  must  have  sounded  much  like  his 
letters,  which  so  often  sound  like  talk. 
Witness  the  following  sentences  from  a 
letter  of  December  31,  1868,  in  reply, 
apparently,  to  an  appeal  for  a  new  essay 
for  the  Atlantic:  — 

Well,  well,  I  am  always  astonished  at 
the  good  nature  of  folks,  and  how  much 
boring  they  will  stand  from  authors. 
As  I  told  Howells  once,  the  day  will 
come  when  a  wiser  generation  will 
drive  all  its  literary  men  into  a  corner 
and  make  a  battue  of  the  whole  lot. 
However,  *  after  me,  the  deluge,'  as 
Nero  said,  and  I  suppose  they  '11  stand 
another  essay  or  two  yet,  if  I  can  di- 
vine, or  rather  if  I  have  absorbed 
enough  of  the  general  feeling  about 
something  to  put  a  point  on  it. 

It's  a  mercy  I'm  not  conceited!  I 
should  like  to  be,  and  try  to  be,  and 
have  fizzes  of  it  now  and  then;  but  they 
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soon  go  out  and  leave  a  fogo  behind 
them  I  don't  like.  But  if  I  only  were 
for  a  continuance,  I  should  be  as  grand 
a  bore  as  ever  lived  —  as  grand  as 
Wordsworth,  by  Jove!  I  would  come 
into  town  once  a  week  to  read  you  over 
one  of  my  old  poems  (selecting  the  long- 
est, of  course) ,  and  point  out  its  beau- 
ties to  you.  You  would  flee  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego  (ominous  name!)  to  escape 
me.  You  would  give  up  publishing. 
You  would  write  an  epic  and  read  a 
book  just  to  me  every  time  I  came.  But 
no,  it  is  too  bright  a  dream.  Let  me 
[be]  satisfied  with  my  class,  who  have 
to  hear  me  once  a  week,  and  with  just 
enough  conceit  to  read  my  lectures 
as  if  I  had  not  stolen  'em  as  I  am  apt  to 
do  now.  Look  out  for  an  essay  that 
shall  [make]  Montaigne  and  Bacon 
cross  as  the  devil  —  when  they  come  to 
read  it!  It  will  come  ere  you  think. 
Yours  ever 

Fabius  C.  Lowell. 

Lowell  was  soon  writing  again  to 
Fields,  on  January  12,  1869,  about  a 
fiftieth  birthday  party  at  Elmwood:  — 

I  am  going  to  celebrate  my  golden 
wedding  with  Life,  on  the  22nd  of  next 
month,  by  a  dinner  or  a  supper  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  I  want  you 
to  jine.  I  shall  get  together  a  dozen  or 
so  of  old  friends,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
satisfaction  for  you  and  me  to  see  how 
much  grayer  the  rest  of  'em  are  than  we. 
I  shall  fit  my  invitations  to  this  end, 
and  the  bald  and  hoary  will  have  the 
chance  of  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  in  the  parable.  If  it  should  be  a 
dinner,  it  won't  matter;  but  if  a  supper, 
be  sure  and  forget  your  night-key  and 
then  you  won't  have  any  anxiety,  nor 
Mrs.  Fields  either.  Of  course,  I  shall 
have  an  account  of  the  affair  in  the 
papers,  with  a  list  of  the  gifts  (espe- 
cially in  money)  and  the  names  of  all 
who  donate.  You  will  understand  by 


what  I  have  said  that  it  is  to  be  one  of 
those  delightful  things  they  call  a  *  sur- 
prise party,'  and  I  expect  to  live  on  it 
for  a  year  —  one  friend  for  every 
month. 

A  week  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  accepting  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fields  for  Lowell's  daughter 
to  accompany  them  to  Europe,  he 
wrote : '  Do  you  see  that  is  to  com- 
mence his  autobiography  in  Putnam's 
Magazine?  At  least,  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed from  the  title  —  The  Ass  in  Life  and 
Literature.  If  sincerely  done,  it  will  be 
interesting.' 

Later  in  the  year,  Lowell  wrote 
Fields  a  letter  which  must  have  been 
read  with  delight.  A  decorated  sonnet, 
in  Lowell's  clear  script,  and  reading 
as  follows,  filled  its  third  sheet:  — 

On  Some  Recent  Sermons 

*  His  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  &  im- 
poverished the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure.' 
—  Johnson  on  Garrick. 


A  man  of  genius,  simple,  warm,  sincere, 
He  left  a  world  grown  kindlier  that  he  came; 
His  hand  the  hungry  knew,  but  not  his 
name; 

Dumb  creatures  snuffed  a  friend  when  he 
drew  near, 

And  the  strange  dog  pricked  one  suspicious 
ear. 

Then  couched  his  head  secure.  Safe  be  this 
fame 

From  critics'  measured  praise  or  close- 
picked  blame,  — 
He  loved  God's  gentler  face  &  made  it  dear. 
Was  then  Stylites'  post  the  better  way 
Than  mingling  with  his  kind,  a  man  with 


men, 

Like  Him  that  was  &  was  not  such  as  they? 
I  judge  ye  not,  but,  to  my  simple  ken. 

If  on  your  guideboards  the  right  names  be 
kept. 

Some  foe  hath  changed  their  places  while 
ye  slept. 

I  think  name  will  do  instead  of 
names,  which  befogged  the  their  in  the 
next  verse. 
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The  mere  fact  that  the  death  of 
Dickens  could  have  called  forth  clerical 
expressions  provoking  Lowell  to  such 
scorn  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  the  dis- 
tance we  have  traveled  since  1870.  The 
verses  are  not  included  in  Lowell's 
Poetical  Works,  nor  are  they  listed  in 
the  Bibliography  of  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, compiled  by  George  Willis  Cooke. 
With  two  slight  changes  they  may  be 
found,  however,  over  Lowell's  signa- 
ture, in  Every  Saturday,  for  August  6, 
1870.  The  letter  that  accompanied 
them  read  as  follows:  — 

Elmwood,  I7th  July,  1870 

My  dear  Fields:  — 

I  can  stand  it  no  longer !  If  Dickens 
is  to  be  banned,  the  rest  of  us  might  as 
well  fling  up  our  hands.  This  hot 
weather,  too,  gives  a  foretaste  that 
raises  well-founded  apprehension.  It 
is  a  good  primary  school  for  the  Insti- 
tution of  which  the  Rca 'ds  Fulton  and 
Dunn  seem  to  be  ushers.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  Church  today,  where  I  might 
have  heard  something  not  wholly  to  my 
advantage,  as  the  advertisements  for 
lost  people  say,  I  have  written  a  sermon. 
It  is  not  a  proper  sonnet;  but  a  cross 
between  that  and  epigram  —  a  kind  of 
bull-terrier,  in  short,  with  the  size  of 
the  one  and  the  prick-ears  and  docked 
tail  of  the  other,  nor  without  his  special 
talent  for  rats.  Is  there  any  grip  in  his 
jaw,  or  no?  He  is  good-natured  and 
scarce  shows  his  teeth. 

The  thing  is  an  improvisation  and 
the  weather  awfully  hot! 

Sweltered  your  servant  sits  and 
sweats  and  swears  (for  alliteration 
only);  but  if  you  would  like  it  for  the 
Atlantic,  why  here  it  is  on  the  next  leaf. 
Or,  if  too  late,  why  not  Every  Saturday? 
I  could  not  even  think  of  it  sooner,  for 
I  have  been  wrestling  with  a  bad  head 
and  an  article  on  Chaucer,  and  I  fear 
they  have  thrown  me.  I  want  rest,  and 
a  bath  of  poetry,  but  where  may  the 


wicked  hope  for  either?  My  sonnet  (if 
Leigh  Hunt  would  let  me  call  it  so)  hit 
me  like  a  stray  shot  from  nowhere  that 
I  could  divine,  and  five  minutes  saw  it 
finished.  So  why  may  it  not  be  good? 
It  came,  anyhow,  as  a  poem  comes  — 
though  it  is  n't  just  that.  But  my  dog 
is  n't  bad?  He  is  from  the  life  at  any 
rate. 

I  shall  make  use  of  my  first  leisure  to 
get  into  Boston.  But  I  have  got  be- 
devilled with  the  text  of  Chaucer  and 
am  working  on  it  with  my  usual  phrenzy 
—  thirteen  hours,  for  example,  yester- 
day, collating  texts  and  writing  into 
margins.  I  comfort  myself  that  my 
Chaucer  will  bring  a  handsome  price  a  t 
my  vandoo!  I  shall  be  easier  in  my  cof- 
fin if  it  run  up  handsomely  for  Fanny 
and  Mabel. 

Do  you  want  an  essay  for  your  Al- 
manac if  one  should  come,  which  is 
doubtful?  I  need  one  or  two  more  to 
make  a  little  volume,  and  I  need  a  little 
v  olume  for  nameless  reasons.  O,  if  I 
could  sell  my  land !  I  would  transmute 
that  gold  into  poetry.  Or  if  only  poems 
would  come  when  you  whistle  for  'em! 

Give  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Fields. 

Yours  always 

J.  R.  L. 

From  my  study,  this  first  day  for 
three  weeks  without  a  drowsy  pain  in 
my  knowledge  box,  I  really  feel  a  little 
lively,  and  wonder  at  myself.  But 
don't  be  alarmed  —  it  won't  last,  any 
more  than  money  does,  or  principle  in  a 
politician,  or  hair,  or  popular  favor  — 
or  paper. 

Lowell  continues  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  Mrs.  Fields's  diary. 

December  7,  1871.  —  Last  Sunday 
Charlotte  Cushman  dined  here.  Our 
guests  asked  to  meet  her  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Longfellow;  Miss 
Stebbins   and   Miss   Chapman,  her 
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guests,  also  came.  We  had  a  lovely 
social  time,  Lowell  making  himself  es- 
pecially interesting,  as  he  always  does 
when  he  can  once  work  himself  up  to 
the  pitch  of  going  out  at  all.  He  talked 
a  while  with  me  about  poetry  and  his 
own  topics  after  dinner.  He  said,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who  believed 
in  absolute  truth;  that  he  always  looked 
for  certain  qualities  in  writers,  which  if 
he  could  not  discover,  they  no  longer 
interested  him  and  he  did  not  care  to 
read  them.  He  discovered,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  writers  who  had  survived 
the  centuries  the  same  kindred  points; 
those  points  he  studied  until  he  discov- 
ered what  the  adamant  was  and  where 
it  was  founded;  then  he  would  look  into 
the  writers  of  our  own  age  to  see  if  he 
could  find  the  same  stuff;  there  was 
little  enough  of  it  unfortunately.  He 
does  not  like  Reynolds's  portrait  of 
Johnson;  thought  it  untrue,  far  too 
handsome,  yet  highly  characteristic  in 
the  management  of  the  hands,  which 
portray  the  man  as  he  was  when  talk- 
ing better  probably  than  anything  ever 
did.  Mrs.  Lowell  appeared  to  enjoy 
herself.  J.  says  L.  is  always  more  him- 
self if  Mrs.  L.  is  happy  and  talkative. 
They  are  thinking  of  Europe.  Mabel  is 
to  be  married  in  April,  and  afterward 
they  probably  go  at  once  to  Europe. 

The  final  passage  from  the  diary  to 
be  used  in  this  place  has  to  do  with 
Lowell's  Cambridge  habitation  rather 
than  with  the  man  himself.  It  was 
written  in  the  midst  of  Aldrich's  occu- 


pancy of  Elmwood,  during  Lowell's 
two  years'  absence  in  Europe. 

Thursday,  June  12,  1873.  —  Dined 
last  night  with  the  Aldriches  and 
Mr.  Bugbee  at  Mr.  Lowell's  beautiful 
old  Elmwood.  It  was  a  perfect  night, 
cool,  fresh,  moonlighted,  after  a  muggy 
day  of  heat.  After  dinner  I  went  into 
the  fine  old  study  with  Aldrich,  where 
he  showed  me  two  or  three  little  poems 
he  has  lately  written.  He  was  all  ready 
to  talk  on  literary  topics  and  much  in 
earnest  about  his  own  satisfaction  over 
Miss  Mehitable's  Son  (which  is  indeed 
a  very  good  story) ,  and  was  full  of  dis- 
gust over  the  Nation  s  cool  dismissal  of 
it.  It  was  too  bad;  but  that  Dennet  of 
the  Nation  is  beneath  contempt  be- 
cause of  the  slights  he  throws  upon 
good  literary  work.  Aldrich  says  he 
found  Asphodel  all  worn  to  pieces,  read 
and  reread  in  the  upstairs  study.  He 
finds  Mr.  Lowell's  library  in  curious 
disorder  with  respect  to  modern  books. 
He  is  an  easy  lender  and  an  easy  bor- 
rower. The  result  is,  everything  is  at 
loose  ends.  Only  two  volumes  of  Haw- 
thorne can  be  found,  for  instance. 

Of  all  the  *  Atlantic  circle'  none  had 
valued  Hawthorne  more  highly  than 
Lowell,  or  felt  more  truly  that  the 
place  left  vacant  by  his  death  could 
never  be  filled.  Living  himself  until 
1891,  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Fields,  he  maintained  to  the  end  a 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Fields  filled  for 
both  of  them  with  gracious  memories. 


WE  ARE  PULLING  UP  THE  VINES  TO-DAY 


BY  ROBERT  DAVIS 

Across  the  gravelly  hillside  five  yokes  of  yellow  oxen  drag  five  chains. 

I  sent  them  forth  at  daylight  to  pull  up  the  deep-rooted  vineyard. 

To-day  and  to-morrow,  and  every  day  through  the  winter. 

They  will  pace  up  and  down  the  ordered  channels, 

With  heavy  breath  and  gritting  iron,  hauling  out  the  damp  tap-roots. 

The  oxen  are  old  beasts  and  their  drivers  are  old  men; 
But  winter  and  summer,  the  full  lifetime  of  them  both, 
Beasts  and  men  have  labored  among  those  vines; 

Nourishing  the  young  plants,  and  ploughing  underground  the  grass  and  weeds; 
Carting  away  the  close-clipped  wood  in  April,  and  the  purple  fruit  in  fall. 

To-day  they  are  pulling  up  the  vines 

Which  the  lifetime  of  their  labor  has  brought  to  its  heyday  of  fruition. 
And  when  the  last  root  is  laid  upon  the  pile  for  burning. 
We  shall  send  the  yellow  oxen  to  the  slaughter-house. 

And  in  the  evening  light  the  gray  old  men  will  sit  before  their  tenant  cottages, 
Wondering  if  they  are  too  old  to  learn  another  trade. 

Before  Jesus  was  born,  the  Romans  marched  along  the  road 

That  fronts  my  dwelling.    And  on  our  hillside  they  found  grapevines 

That  made  the  region  famous  for  its  red  liquor. 

They  carried  with  them  plants  to  improve  the  vine  of  Italy, 

And  peasant  prisoners  to  make  the  drink  for  emperors. 

Has  pope  or  prince  lived  in  Europe  for  two  thousand  years. 

Or  general,  or  woman  who  dominated  great  men. 

Who  has  not  loved  the  ruby  elegance  of  our  wine? 

Is  there  a  country,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  where  the  ships  sail, 

And  men  have  risen  enough  above  the  sod  to  live  at  ease. 

Where  the  pressed  blood  of  our  hillside  has  not  been  bartered  ? 
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Is  there  a  country,  north,  south,  east,  or  west, 

Where,  at  the  wedding  festival,  the  eye  of  beauty  has  not  become  more  Umpid; 

Where,  at  pageants  of  military  triumph. 

The  pulse  of  valor  has  not  beat  stronger; 

Where,  at  reunions  of  comrades,  the  heart 

Has  not  melted  into  a  sympathy  more  poignant; 

Where  the  cold  limbs  of  age  have  not  felt  the  enkindling  heat  of  youth ; 

Where  threatenings  of  revenge  have  not  been  tempered 

Into  a  gentler  comprehension. 

When  the  red  wine  of  our  vineyards  has  flowed 

Into  the  cup,  the  brain,  the  soul? 

This  morning  I  sent  out  five  yoke  of  oxen  to  pull  up  the  vines. 

Father  to  son,  father  to  son,  sixty  generations  of  husbandmen 
Have  guarded  the  precious  lore  of  the  culture. 

About  the  fireplaces  at  night,  when  the  boy  listened  to  the  grandfather. 
Walking  forth  at  dawn  when  the  sun  touched  the  dew  on  the  green  tendrils. 
There  was  the  slow  speech  of  equals  of  their  common  task. 

Among  the  women  at  the  washing-pools; 

Among  the  carters  in  the  clover-smelling,  dim  stone  barns; 

Among  proprietors  and  merchants  when  their  horses  came 

Nose-to-nose  upon  the  sandy  roads; 

Between  lovers  about  to  marry; 

Between  wet-nosed  little  boys  loitering  to  school, 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  talk  of  our  country  has  been  of  the  vines. 

Of  the  grafting  and  the  setting  of  the  vine; 

Of  the  pruning  and  the  feeding  of  the  vine; 

Of  the  procession  of  the  priest  to  bless  the  bloom  of  the  vine; 

Of  the  war  upon  the  pests  that  eat  the  foliage  of  the  vine; 

Of  the  minute  fungi  that  absorb  the  juice  of  the  vine; 

Of  the  brown,  bare  vine  of  autumn,  shivering  in  the  frost; 

Of  the  timorous  green  vine  of  early  April; 

Of  its  masquerade  in  copperas  blue  and  pallid  chalk-dust; 

Of  the  lordly  splendor  of  the  golden  vintage; 

The  vine,  the  vine,  ever  the  vine,  fills  song  and  work  and  play  of  our  country. 
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It  is  a  country  where  the  care  of  the  vineyard  has  become  man's  instinct. 

Mothers,  fathers,  sons,  daughters,  the  babies  in  their  baskets, 

The  old  men  on  their  canes,  the  dogs  and  family  pets, 

As  family  units,  leave  the  cottages  in  the  morning 

For  labor  in  the  vines  till  nightfall. 

Year  follows  year,  and  only  for  the  truce  of  Sabbath, 

The  family  spends  its  lifetime  in  the  vineyard. 

And  oh,  the  gayety  of  the  grape-harvest! 
The  singing  of  the  girls  in  the  leafy  tunnels; 

The  singing  of  the  thick-set  women  in  their  scarlet  working-breeches; 

The  mellow  chant  of  the  porters  as  they  pass  among  the  pickers, 

'  Throw  in  your  grapes.  Throw  in  your  grapes ' ; 

The  creaking  of  the  high- wheeled,  loaded  carts; 

The  perfumed  mist  that  hangs  above  the  cellar. 

Where  barefoot  men  tread  up  and  up  the  mound  of  purple  fruit; 

The  tables  for  the  evening  food,  smoking  with  meat; 

The  candlelight  on  swarthy  faces. 

To-day  we  are  pulling  up  the  vines. 

Along  the  roadway  of  the  slow,  strong  river. 
Vessel  after  vessel,  sail  and  steam,  for  centuries  have  plied, 
Bearing  away  the  bellying  tuns,  the  rolling  barrels  of  the  wine, 
Whose  tides  flowed  back  to  France  in  coined  gold. 

We  are  pulling  up  the  vines. 

The  cellars  are  replete  with  wine  no  land  desires. 

The  Slav  is  drunken  with  his  rage; 

Others  who  bought  are  now  our  foes  and  buy  no  more; 

Across  the  sea,  the  virtue  of  new  lands  repels  our  merchandise. 

A  thousand  years  the  vines  have  flourished  on  these  slopes; 

To-day  we  drag  them  from  their  beds,  to  burn. 

And  man's  lifetime  —  how  large  is  it?    How  ample,  or  how  wise? 
I  am  pulling  up  the  vines  to-day  —  who  knows  but  He,  who  made  both  vine  and 
man. 

Smiles  on  His  distant  seat. 

Foreseeing  that  my  son  will  turn  the  earth  on  me, 
And  plant  again  the  vines, 

And  up  will  push  the  forest  of  victorious  green,  enveloping  our  hill. 
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THE  SINGING  GAL 


BY  LUCY  FimMAN 


It  was  not  until  the  train  pulled  out 
of  the  station  that  Isabel  felt  sure  she 
was  really  going  to  the  mountains. 
When  the  letter  had  come  the  day  be- 
fore, from  Amy  Scott  to  Mrs.  Gwynne, 
begging  the  loan  of  her  daughter  .for  a 
few  weeks,  to  help  in  the  social  work  on 
Troublesome  Creek,  —  'for,'  it  read, 
'the  singing  classes  are  by  far  our  most 
popular  feature,  and  none  of  us  can 
sing;  our  need  of  a  singer  is  really  des- 
perate,' —  Mrs.  Gwynne  had  at  first 
refused  point-blank  to  let  Isabel  go.  *  I 
could  not  sleep  at  night,'  she  said,  'with 
you  up  in  that  wild  country,  where  they 
do  nothing  but  make  moonshine  and 
kill  each  other  off  in  those  horrible 
feuds.' 

Mr.  Gwynne's  persuasion,  added  to 
Isabel's  importunity,  had  at  last  won  a 
reluctant  consent;  but  during  the  hur- 
ried preparations,  Isabel  was  in  con- 
stant fear  of  its  withdrawal,  and  while 
she  and  her  father  were  driving  the 
three  miles  to  town  in  the  family  car- 
riage, she  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of 
galloping  hoofs  behind,  and  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  negro  boys  at  the  window 
saying,  'Miss  Millicent  say  she  done 
change  her  mind,  and  for  Miss  Isabel  to 
come  on  back  home:'  Even  at  the  sta- 
tion, she  was  in  such  nervous  fear  that 
she  could  hardly  show  appreciation  of 
Willie  Vance's  presence,  and  of  the  in- 
evitable box  of  candy  and  new  novel. 


She  hardly  knew  what  Willie  and  her 
father  said  as  they  got  her  settled  in  the 
dingy  day-coach  (there  was  nothing 
better  on  this  newly  built  road  to  the 
coal  fields  in  the  edge  of  the  mountains), 
her  one  desire  being  to  hear  the  train- 
bell  ring  for  a  start.  After  what  seemed 
a  long  time,  it  did  so;  Willie  and  Mr. 
Gwynne  jumped  off,  and  Isabel  felt 
that  she  was  embarked  upon  the  ad- 
venture of  her  life. 

The  trip  was  an  all-day  one,  the  heat 
great,  the  train  exceedingly  dirty,  but 
Isabel  was  all  eyes  and  interest.  They 
passed,  first,  through  the  beautiful 
Blue  Grass  country,  with  its  smooth, 
rolling  pastures,  clear  brooks,  sleek 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  stately 
homes  like  her  own,  set  back  amid  tall 
trees;  then  into  the  poorer  and  rougher 
knobs,  where  life  was  evidently  a  difi*er- 
ent  proposition;  then  the  knobs  rose 
into  hills,  and  the  hills  became  steeper 
and  higher,  until  the  train  was  shut  in 
between  clifi*s  and  mountains.  The  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  people  who  got 
into  and  off"  the  train  all  along  the  way 
was  as  striking  as  the  changing  topog- 
raphy. It  was  hard  to  believe  that  all 
could  belong  to  the  same  state. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  railroad  —  a 
mountain  county-seat  famous  for  the 
terrible  feud  then  raging. 

A  tall  old  man  in  a  slouch  hat  was 
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standing  by  the  platform,  and  as  Isabel 
descended  he  inquired  solemnly,  — 

'Is  this  the  singing  gal?' 

*Yes;  and  of  course  you  're  Uncle 
Adam  Howard,'  she  answered. 

Without  a  word  he  took  her  suitcase 
and  led  the  way  along  the  track,  be- 
tween endless  piles  of  ties  and  lumber. 
Once  she  broke  the  silence  to  ask,  — 

'How  is  the  feud  coming  on  now?' 

To  her  surprise,  he  stopped,  looked 
hastily  all  about,  and  replied  in  a  low 
voice,  '  Hit  hain't  safe  to  talk  about  the 
war  in  public.  Walls,  and  even  lumber- 
piles,  has  years,  and  trees  has  tongues, 
and  a  man  that  aims  to  live  peaceable 
can't  see,  hear,  nor  tell  nothing.' 

He  left  the  track  at  last,  and  turned 
up  a  slope  toward  an  ugly  frame  house, 
backed  into  a  cliff,  which  had  the  words 
'Mountainside  Hotel'  in  large  letters 
across  its  front.  From  its  porch,  a  view 
of  the  straggling,  muddy  town  could  be 
had. 

The  loud  supper-bell  rang  as  they 
entered,  and  they  went  at  once  to  the 
dining-room.  Two  drummers  were  the 
only  other  guests;  the  landlady  and  her 
daughters  waited  on  the  table,  and  the 
meal  was  a  silent  one. 

When  she  was  shown  to  her  room 
afterward,  however,  Isabel  ventured  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  'war,'  and  the 
landlady  became  loquacious  upon  the 
subject,  and  even  offered  to  take  her  to 
see  the  blood-spots  where  several  of  the 
feudists  had  perished  —  an  offer  in- 
stantly accepted. 

Skirting  numerous  deep  mud-holes, 
and  many  reposing  hogs  and  cows,  they 
came  at  last  to  the  court  house,  strong- 
hold of  the  law,  which  proved  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  blood-spots.  There  they 
were  on  steps  and  walls,  black  and 
grisly. 

'Hit 's  a  sight  in  this  world,  the 
terrible  things  that  goes  on,  and  the 
men  that 's  kilt  and  wounded,'  said  the 
landlady.  *  If  my  man  was  alive,  or  my 


gals  was  boys,  I  would  n't  never  see  ary 
grain  of  peace.' 

Across  the  street  from  the  court 
house,  she  pointed  out  the  large  store  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  feud  leaders,  from 
the  upper  windows  of  which  had  been 
fired  some  of  the  shots.  'Laywayings,' 
'ambushings,'  battles,  murder  and  sud- 
den death  seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  apparently  neither  the 
state  militia  nor  any  other  power  could 
quell  the  trouble. 

On  their  return  to  the  hotel,  Isabel 
found  in  her  room,  which  was  also  the 
parlor,  the  three  daughters  of  the  house 
and  the  two  drummers.  One  of  the 
girls  was  producing  loud  discords  on  an 
organ  with  a  front  of  scroll-work  over 
red-flannel,  which  adorned  one  corner; 
and,  as  she  had  preempted  the  only 
chair  in  the  room,  the  others  sat  on 
the  two  beds. 

After  a  long  hour  of  this,  Isabel  was 
left  in  possession,  and  proceeded  to 
make  herself  ready  for  the  night.  The 
bed-covers  were  very  dingy,  and,  turn- 
ing them  back,  she  found  that  there 
was  but  one  sheet  on  each  bed,  and  it 
was  far  from  fresh.  The  pillow-cases 
were  no  better.  She  was  dismayed  for 
only  a  moment,  however:  opening  the 
newspapers  her  father  had  provided  her 
with,  she  covered  the  top  of  one  bed,  and 
then  lay  down  upon  it,  with  her  blue 
silk  kimono  and  her  raincoat  for  covers. 

At  earliest  dawn  she  was  awakened 
by  Uncle  Adam's  loud  rap,  and  the 
summons,  'Get  up  along,  sis;  we  got  to 
take  a  soon  start!' 

After  they  had  pulled  through  the 
deep  mud-holes  in  the  town,  they  turned 
into  a  creek-bed,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  a  world  of  green  loneliness  and  wild 
beauty.  All  day  long  they  either  'fol- 
lowed creeks '  or  wound  around  the  sides 
of  steep  mountains,  with  sheer  drop- 
offs below  the  narrow  trail.  Uncle  Adam 
was  no  talker,  but  he  was  a  skilled 
driver.  Often  it  seemed  that  they  must 
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go  over  the  edge,  or  that  the  mules 
could  not  climb  the  steps  of  rock  up 
which  they  had  to  pull  the  heavy  wagon ; 
but  always  the  danger  was  safely 
passed.  Isabel  wished,  however,  that 
she  had  four  hands  instead  of  two,  to 
hold  on  with. 

Along  the  creeks,  where  the  going, 
though  very  rough,  seemed  not  so 
dangerous,  they  passed  numbers  of 
windowless  log-houses,  flanked  by  al- 
most perpendicular  cornfields.  Some- 
times whole  families — men,  women,  and 
children — were  out  hoeing  corn;  but 
Uncle  Adam  explained  that  *the  crap' 
was  about  *laid  by,'  and  more  often 
crowds  of  children  swarmed  to  the 
doors  of  the  houses  to  see  the  wagon 
pass.  Usually  there  was  a  withdrawing 
woman's  face  in  the  dark  interior  be- 
hind. 

They  met  but  few  men  during  the 
day,  and  every  one  of  these  was  riding, 
and  carried  a  gun  on  arm  or  shoulder. 

*Why  do  they  all  carry  guns?'  asked 
Isabel. 

Uncle  Adam  considered  a  moment, 
then  replied:  'Hit's  gen'ally  squirrel- 
hunting-time  in  Breathitt.' 

'Do  you  mean,'  she  inquired,  'that 
they  all  go  armed  on  account  of  the 
"war"?' 

Uncle  Adam's  reply  was  to  reach  down 
in  the  wagon  and  remove  some  bundles 
of  fodder  from  beneath  his  feet,  expos- 
ing a  Winchester  rifle.  'Best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,'  he  whispered,  dropping 
the  fodder  back. 

The  sun  had  set  before  they  crossed 
the  last  mountain.  White  Doe;  and  it 
was  almost  dark  and  mist  hung  every- 
where before  they  halted  at  Uncle 
Adam's  house  at  the  head  of  White  Doe 
Creek,  the  halfway  place. 

A  fat  feather-bed  and  clean  covers 
had  never  looked  so  good  to  Isabel ;  and 
she  threw  her  weary  body  and  racked 
bones  across  it,  while  Aunt  Rhoda  went 
into  't'other  house'  to  put  supper  on 


the  table.  After  eating,  she  fell  into 
bed  for  good,  never  knowing  when 
Aunt  Rhoda  and  Uncle  Adam  got  -into 
the  other  bed  in  the  room.  Once  in  the 
night  she  was  awakened  by  a  terrific 
clap  of  thunder,  and  a  heavy  downpour 
of  rain  on  the  roof. 

II 

In  the  morning  Uncle  Adam  appeared 
troubled.  'Hit  was  a  bad  storm,'  he 
said,  'and  hit  means  tides,  landslips, 
and  quicks  all  along  the  way.  Reason 
would  say  not  go  on;  but  the  women 
might  get  tore-up  in  their  minds  about 
you,  so  I  allow  we  '11  ondertake  hit.' 

Sure  enough,  the  streams  that  had 
been  low  and  clear  yesterday  were  to- 
day yellow  torrents.  Often  Isabel  had 
to  grab  her  suitcase  and  lift  her  feet  up 
into  the  seat,  as  the  water  came  swirling 
into  the  wagon-bed.  The  boxes  of 
freight  Uncle  Adam  was  hauling  to  the 
women  just  had  to  take  the  water. 

Isabel  noticed  that  the  Winchester 
no  longer  reposed  on  the  wagon-floor, 
and  asked  the  reason. 

'We  passed  the  county  line  when  we 
crossed  White  Doe  last  night,'  Uncle 
Adam  said.  'Hit 's  only  in  Bloody 
Breathitt  that  a  weepon  is  called  for.' 

'They  have  no  wars,  then,  in  this 
county?' 

'Oh,  yes,  they  got  one;  but  hit 's  more 
open  and  fa'r  and  squar  —  not  layway- 
ing  and  ambushing  and  sech,  like  in 
Breathitt,  whar  the  wrong  man  gets  kilt 
often  as  not.  Life  is  tolable  safe  in  this 
county,  and  talking  hain't  so  dangerous, 
neither.  I  alius  keep  my  mouth  shet  in 
Breathitt  —  have  follered  hit  sence  I 
were  young.  But  here  I  can  speak 
freer.  Now  this  here  war  on  Trouble- 
some — ' 

'Oh,  do  you  actually  mean  there  is  a 
war  where  Cousin  Amy  and  the  tents 
are?'  cried  Isabel,  delightedly. 

'Right  thar  at  the  Forks  of  Trouble- 
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some,'  replied  Uncle  Adam;  *Fallons  and 
Kents,  they  both  live  thar,  and  for  nigh 
thirty  year  thar 's  been  a  sight  of  hate 
and  bloodshed  betwixt  'em.  But  they 
have  fit  in  the  open,  and  done  their  own 
killing,  mostly  —  not  hired  hit  done  like 
they  foller  doing  in  Breathitt;  and  so  a 
man  has  more  respects  for  'em.  Sence 
the  two  main  heads,  Fighting  Fult 
Fallon  and  Red  Rafe  Kent,  got  kilt  off 
about  four  year'  gone,  things  hain't 
been  quite  so  bad.  You  see.  Red  Rafe 
he  finally  kilt  Fighting  Fult;  and  then 
young  Fult  you  might  say  had  a  bound 
to  revenge  his  paw,  and  he  kilt  Rafe; 
and  then  there  was  a  spell  of  peace 
whilst  young  Fult  was  down  at  Frank- 
fort a  year  — ' 

'Do  you  mean  in  the  penitentiary?' 

*  Yes;  and  then  whilst  he  fit  a  year  in 
Cuby.  But  when  he  come  home,  'peared 
like  he  was  kindly  wild-turned,  and  hit 
wa'n't  no  time  till  him  and  Rafe's  boy, 
Darcy,  started  the  war  all  over  again. 
The  two  boys  don't  hardly  ever  meet 
without  shooting,  and  they 've  wounded 
each  other  time  and  again,  though  not 
fatal;  and  t'other  boys  that  runs  with 
'em  has  been  kilt  and  wounded,  and 
things  is  pretty  bad.  But  I  beared  tell 
that  at  a  picnic  the  quare  women  give 
on  the  hill  last  Thursday,  nigh  all  the 
county  being  thar,  old  Uncle  Ephraim 
Kent,  the  grand-daddy  of  Troublesome, 
some  way  or  'nother  persuaded  Fult 
and  Darcy  to  call  a  truce  for  the  time 
the  women  stayed.  I  allow  hit's  true. 
But  of  course  hit  won't  last  —  there  's 
too  long-lived  a  hate  betwixt  Kents  and 
Fallons  ever  to  raly  die  down.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  stopping 
of  the  wagon,  the  bed  of  which  had 
caught  on  a  large  boulder,  hidden  by  the 
muddy  water. 

Without  a  word,  or  the  least  show  of 
annoyance.  Uncle  Adam  got  out,  waded 
the  creek  to  the  bank,  climbed  to  a  rail- 
fence  not  far  away,  and  returned  with  a 
rail,  with  which  almost  thigh-deep  in 


water  all  the  time,  he  prized  and  tugged 
till  the  wagon  was  detached  from  the 
rock. 

Soon  afterward  they  turned  out  of 
the  creek,  and  up  a  mountain.  When 
they  were  near  the  top,  Uncle  Adam, 
who  was  walking  alongside,  handed  the 
lines  to  Isabel. 

'Hold  'em  a  minute,  sis,  whilst  I  see 
what  's  on  ahead.' 

He  came  back  soon,  saying,  'Hit 's 
a  bad  slip  —  the  trail  all  kivered  deep. 
I  '11  have  to  chop  me  a  way  out  below.' 

Taking  his  axe,  he  plunged  down  the 
slope,  chopping  saplings  and  under- 
growth as  he  went,  and  as  far  as  possible 
avoiding  big  trees. 

After  quite  a  while  he  returned.  '  Get 
out,  sis,  if  you  feel  to,'  he  said ; '  but  hit 
would  be  better  if  you  stayed  in  and 
belt  the  lines,  whilst  I  hang  on  to  the 
wagon  behind.  The  mules  know  how  — 
jest  hold  'em  straight.' 

The  slope  was  one  of  at  least  fifty 
degrees,  and  there  was  no  ledge  or 
bench  anywhere  below  to  break  a  possi- 
ble descent  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet. 
Isabel's  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  but  she 
let  it  come  no  further.  'AH  right,'  she 
said,  between  clenched  teeth. 

Straight  down,  therefore,  the  mules 
went,  a  cautious,  crouching  step  at  a 
time,  holding  the  wagon  back  with  their 
haunches  and  with  Uncle  Adam's  help. 
It  was  a  remarkable  performance,  as 
was  also  the  sheer  pull  up  again  on  the 
far  side  of  the  'slip.' 

'Looks  skeerier  than  hit  is,'  remarked 
Uncle  Adam,  when  they  were  once 
again  in  the  road,  and  the  mules  were 
resting  and  'blowing.' 

The  next  thing  they  hung  on  was  a 
stump  in  the  middle  of  the  descending 
trail.  'Never  was  kotched  on  that 
stump  before,'  said  Uncle  Adam;  'the 
big  rain  has  washed  the  road  clean 
away  on  both  sides.  Good  thing  I 
fotched  that-air  rail  along;  I  allowed 
I 'd  need  hit  a  few  times.' 
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After  more  prizing,  they  again  pro- 
ceeded for  quite  a  while  without  diffi- 
culty. Then,  in  a  creek  where  numer- 
ous logs  were  floating,  they  undertook  to 
*ride'  one,  and  were  held  for  a  short 
time  on  its  larger  end. 

The  various  mishaps  took  time,  how- 
ever, and  when  night  fell  they  were 
still  some  miles  from  their  destination, 
with  rain  again  beginning  to  fall. 

*I 'm  purely  af eared  to  risk  Trouble- 
some in  the  dark,'  said  Uncle  Adam. 
*Hit  is  well  named  —  hit  is  full  of 
quicks.  We  '11  take  the  night  here  with 
Benjy  Logan's  folks,  and  go  on  to  the 
Forks  in  the  morning.' 

Controlling  her  disappointment  as 
best  she  might,  Isabel  made  friends 
with  Benjy  Logan's  folks,  slept  with 
them,  eight  in  a  room,  that  night,  and 
was  treated  with  such  kindness  that 
she  was  almost  reconciled  to  the  delay. 


Ill 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  clear,  and 
their  journey  went  well  for  an  hour, 
until  they  turned  into  Troublesome 
Creek.  Then  very  soon  the  wagon  be- 
gan to  settle  and  sink,  and  the  mules  to 
strain  in  vain  to  pull  it  out. 

'We 've  struck  one,'  said  Uncle 
Adam,  calmly.  *  A  man  can't  manage  no 
way  to  shun  all  the  quicks  there  is  in 
this  creek.'  He  stepped  out  on  the 
tongue  and  began  un-gearing  the  mules. 

*I  '11  ride  back  yander  to  the  last 
house  we  passed  and  get  another  team, 
and  some  men  to  help.  You  set  right 
there  on  your  feet  and  don't  take  no 
fear  —  hit  ain't  aiming  to  settle  much 
furder.' 

He  rode  back  down  the  stream,  and 
Isabel  'sat  on  her  feet'  and  watched 
the  yellow  'tide'  hurry  past  her,  and 
rise  higher  in  the  wagon-bed.  Very  soon, 
however,  it  seemed  to  reach  its  limit, 
and  then  she  relaxed  and  abandoned 
herself  to  the  spell  of  rushing  water. 


green  wooded  slopes,  and  deep  loneli- 


ness. 


Her  reverie  was  broken  by  the  plung- 
ing of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  water,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  horseman  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  He  rode  straight  down 
toward  her,  inquiring,  — 

*Did  you  strike  a  quick?' 

'Yes,'  she  said. 

'You  're  the  singer  the  women  in  the 
tents  sont  out  for,  hain't  you?' 
'Yes.' 

'  I  was  sartain  of  hit.  Where 's  Uncle 
Adam  gone  to?' 

'To  get  another  team  and  some  help.' 

'He  '11  need  hit,'  said  the  newcomer, 
surveying  the  wagon. 

He  was  young  and  extremely  hand- 
some, with  large  dark  eyes,  blue-black 
hair,  and  olive  skin,  and  he  sat  his  horse 
with  perfect  grace.  Though  he  did  not 
remove  his  wide  black  hat  in  speaking 
to  Isabel,  his  manner  otherwise  was 
courtesy  itself. 

'Hit  '11  take  two  teams  every  bit  and 
grain  of  two  hours  to  pull  that  wagon 
out,'  he  said.  'Better  get  up  behind  me 
and  ride  in.' 

'Thank  you,'  she  said,  'but  Uncle 
Adam  might  wonder  what  had  become 
of  me.' 

'That 's  a  fact,  too,'  he  said.  'Better 
wait  till  he  gets  back.  I  beared  from  the 
women  you  was  on  the  way;  and  when 
the  rain  come  up  night  afore  last,  and 
again  last  night,  I  knowed  there 'd  be 
tides,  and  you 'd  see  trouble  coming 
acrost.  And  this  morning,  knowing  how 
mean  the  quicks  is  down  Troublesome, 
I  tuck  a  notion  to  ride  down  and  see 
how  things  was.' 

'You  are  very  kind,'  she  said. 
'  Although  we 've  had  rather  a  bad  time, 
I 've  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  You 
see,  I  love  adventure,  and  something 
different,  and  I 've  certainly  found  it.' 

Her  blue  eyes  shone,  her  hair  blew 
about  in  golden-brown  tendrils,  her 
delicate  skin  was  flushed. 
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*I 'm  proud  you  come  in,'  he  said, 
*and  the  women  on  the  hill,  they  '11  be 
proud,  and  everybody  will,  for  now  we 
can  have  a  sight  more  singing  and  good 
times.  Not  that  we  hain't  had  'em  ever 
sence  they  come,'  he  added. 

*It  must  be  very  nice,'  she  said. 

*Hit  beats  anything  ever  was  beared 
of.  You  see,  the  young  folks  in  this 
country  never  seed  no  pleasure  before, 
less' n  hit  was  mean  pleasure.  We  never 
knowed  there  was  right  pleasure.  Them 
women  don't  fully  sense  what  they  're 
a-doing  for  us.' 

*  I 'm  crazy  to  help  them,  and  to  see 
everything,  and  meet  everybody.  Life 
must  be  very  interesting  up  here.  I 've 
read  a  lot,  of  course,  about  the  feuds, 
and  Uncle  Adam  tells  me  there  is 
actually  one  right  here  on  Troublesome 
Creek. 

'Is  that  so?' 

The  young  man  flashed  a  searching 
glance  into  her  face  before  replying, 
carelessly,  — 

'There  has  been  some  little  trouble 
in  past  times.' 

'  Do  you  know  any  of  the  people  who 
carried  it  on?' 

'Yes,'  he  replied,  indifferently. 

'I  do  hope  I  shall  meet  them,'  she 
said;  'it  seems  so  romantic;  just  like 
living  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  The 
Scottish  Chiefs,  or  some  other  old 
tale.' 

'War 's  bad,  wherever  you  take  hit,' 
he  remarked ; '  but  sometimes  hit 's  nec- 
essary. I  seed  something  of  hit  down 
in  Cuba  year  before  last  —  though  of 
course  that  was  n't  much  of  a  fight.' 

'Oh,  you  were  there,  were  you?' 

'In  what  little  there  was.  You  live 
down  in  the  Blue  Grass,  don't  you?' 

'Yes.' 

'Hit 's  a  sight  different  from  this 
country,  hain't  hit  —  all  so  level  and 
pretty  and  smoothed-looking.  But 
lonesome.' 

'Oh,  you 've  been  there?' 


'  I  passed  through  hit  one  time  on  my 
way  to  Frankfort.' 

'  I  don't  see  anything  lonesome  about 
it.' 

'Don't  you?  Well,  any  level  land 
looks  lonesome  to  me;  hit 's  more 
friendly-like  to  see  the  hills  mustering 
clost  about,  and  not  all  drawed  off  flat 
and  distant  like  they  keered  nothing 
about  nobody.  While  we  wait  for 
Uncle  Adam,'  he  suggested,  'you  might 
maybe  feel  to  sing  a  song-ballat;  I 
beared  you  was  a  fine  singer,  and  I  do 
love  hit.' 

'All  right,'  said  Isabel.  'What  kind 
of  songs  do  you  like  best?' 

'  Oh,  something  that  kindly  hurts  my 
feelings.' 

Isabel  cast  about  in  her  mind  for 
something  plaintive,  hit  upon  'The 
Rosary,'  and  sung  it  in  her  lovely,  clear 
soprano. 

'  That  hain't  all? '  he  asked  in  surprise, 
when  she  stopped. 
'Yes,  that 's  all.' 

'I  allowed  hit  was  just  taking  a 
start,'  he  said.  'Hit  leaves  the  true 
lovers  parted,  don't  hit?' 

'Yes.' 

'Well,  I  hain't  got  no  use  for  hit, 
then,'  he  said,  decidedly.  'The  true 
lovers  ought  n't  to  be  plumb  parted,  or 
kilt  off,  in  the  end.  Don't  you  know 
nary  'nother?' 

This  time  she  tried  'Oh,  wert  thou 
in  the  cauld  blast,'  with  its  incompar- 
able words  and  music. 

'That's  some  better,  though  hit's 
too  short,  too,'  commented  her  hearer. 
'  Don't  you  know  no  long  ones,  like  we 
foller  singing  in  this  country?' 

'I  don't  believe  I  do,'  she  said.  'Sup- 
pose you  sing  one  yourself.' 

'No,  I  hain't  no  singer.' 

'Yes,  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  are.  I 
want  to  hear  you.' 

'Well,  anything  to  pass  the  time.  I 
might  try  "  Turkish  Lady. " ' 

He  began  a  many-stanzaed  ballad, 
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having  a  robust  tune  with  many  queer, 
long-drawn  notes  —  the  story  of  an 
English  lord  who  was  captured  by  a 
Turkish  one,  and  thrown  into  his  deep- 
est dungeon,  to  be  released  later  by  the 
Turk's  lovely  daughter,  amid  mutual 
vows  of  love  and  constancy. 

After  *  seven  long  years  have  rolled 
around,'  the  Turkish  lady  *  bundles  up 
her  finest  clothing,'  and  journeys  to 
England,  in  search  of  her  lagging  lover. 
Arriving  at  his  castle,  and  *  tingling  at 
the  ring,'  she  is  informed  by  *the  proud 
young  porter'  that  his  master  is  just 
bringing  a  new  bride  in.  She  gives 
him  a  message  to  take  to  his  lord;  and 
when  he  reports  it,  with  the  additional 
information,  — 

'T]|jere 's  the  fairest  lady  standing  yonder 
That  my  two  eyes  did  ever  see; 
She  wears  gold  rings  on  every  finger. 
And  on  one  finger  she  has  three. 
There 's  enough  gay  gold  about  her  middle 
To  buy  half  of  Northumberlee,'  — 

the  master,  recognizing  his  old  true 
love  from  the  description,  under  the 
stress  of  returning  passion,  breaks  his 
sword  in  pieces  three,  packs  off  the  new 
bride  with  little  ceremony,  and  cele- 
brates another  wedding  with  the  Turk- 
ish lady,  to  the  general  admiration  and 
glee. 

Isabel  listened,  inexpressibly  charm- 
ed. *Do  you  realize,'  she  inquired, 
*that  that  ballad  goes  way  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  is  probably 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old? 
Where  did  you  learn  it?' 

'I  never  beared  nothing  of  hit's 
history,'  he  said,  *but  hit 's  what  I  call 
a  right  ballad  —  hit  turns  out  proper. 
My  granny  she  teached  hit  to  me;  she 
used  to  foller  singing  the  night  through 
on  song-ballats.' 

'Oh,  will  you  take  me  to  see  her?' 
asked  Isabel. 

*Sartain.' 


*And  your  voice  is  good,  too;  you  '11 
be  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  singing 
classes.' 

Uncle  Adam,  another  man,  and  the 
two  teams  came  splashing  up  behind. 

'I  see  you  hain't  been  lonesome,'  re- 
marked Uncle  Adam. 

*I  allowed  hit  would  be  a  bad  time 
for  you,  getting  acrost,  and  rid  down  to 
see  how  things  was,'  explained  the 
young  man,  with  dignity.  *I  axed  the 
singing  woman  to  get  up  behind  and 
ride  in,  but  she  said  she  felt  to  wait  for 
you.' 

*Take  her  on  along,'  said  Uncle 
Adam.  'We  got  to  hitch  the  teams  to 
the  hind  eend  and  pull  out  back'ards, 
if  we  do  pull  out,  and  hit  '11  be  a  couple 
hours  at  best,  and  I  take  hit  she  wants 
to  see  t'other  women.  Jump  up  behind, 
sis,  and  go  in  with  him,  and  tell  the 
women  not  to  get  out  of  heart,  that  I 'm 
a-coming  some  time!' 

The  young  man  rode  close  alongside, 
took  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  behind 
him  on  the  nag's  back,  and  Isabel 
jumped  from  the  wagon-seat  and  lit  in 
the  proper  place.  As  she  firmly  grasped 
the  hantle  of  the  saddle,  her  fingers  just 
grazed  the  handle  of  a  pistol  that  pro- 
truded from  her  rescuer's  pocket. 

*Far'well  till  I  come,'  called  Uncle 
Adam,  as  they  started  up  the  creek. 
'Take  keer  of  her,  Fult!' 

Isabel  started  violently  at  the  name. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  youth  sitting 
before  her  on  the  saddle,  in  all  his  dash- 
ing beauty,  was  the  young  feud  leader? 
He  had  certainly  mentioned  both  Frank- 
fort and  Cuba.  Thrilled  through  and 
through,  and  consumed  with  curiosity, 
she  could  not  endure  the  suspense  a 
moment  longer. 

'My  name 's  Isabel  Gwynne,'  she 
said.  '  What 's  yours  ? ' 

'Fult  Fallon,'  he  replied,  gently 
touching  the  nag  with  his  spur. 


*WELL,  I  DID  NT  KNOW  THAT!' 


BY  EDWARD  W.  BOK 
I 


An  intelligent  New  York  business 
man  joined  a  group  of  men  in  a  Wash- 
ington hotel,  during  the  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  and  was 
introduced  to  one  of  the  party,  which 
included  a  leading  member  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Delegation  to  the  Conference. 

*Ah,'  said  the  man  from  New  York, 
*  then  you  can  tell  me  what  has  puzzled 
me:  why  you  people  from  the  Nether- 
lands are  sitting  in  at  the  Conference.' 

'Because  of  our  interest  in  the  Far 
East  question,'  was  the  answer. 

'Just  what  does  your  interest  consist 
of,  may  I  ask?' 

'  Our  possessions  there.' 

'Ah,  yes,'  said  the  American,  'posses- 
sions! Are  they  considerable?' 

*  Well,'  came  the  answer, '  you  Ameri- 
cans think  in  rather  large  terms,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  you  would  consider 
large  what  we  think  of  in  that  way. 
For  instance,  you  are  very  fond  of  citing 
Texas  as  one  of  your  states  into  which 
you  could  put  several  of  the  European 
countries,  and  not  "find  them,"  as  you 
say.' 

'  One  of  our  pleasant  little  methods  of 
comparison,'  said  the  American. 

'Yes,'  said  the  Netherlander.  'Well, 
suppose  I  use  the  same  illustration :  we 
could  put  Texas  into  one  of  our  posses- 
sions and  you  could  n't  "find  it.'" 

'  Really? '  asked  the  American. 

'  Or,  to  carry  the  simile  a  little  further,' 
said  the  delegate,  as  he  saw  that  the  sur- 
prise extended  to  the  entire  group,  'our 
possessions  equal,  in  area,  New  York 
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State,  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States,  and  nearly  all  the  Middle 
West.  We  have  a  coast-line  of  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  miles.' 

'Great  Scott,  man!'  said  the  Ameri- 
can, 'how  much  population  have  you? ' 

'  Almost  one-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States :  about  forty- 
nine  millions,  and  nearly  seven  millions 
in  the  Netherlands  proper.  You  under- 
stand now  why  we  are  here?' 

'I  surely  do';  and  then,  almost  in  a 
chorus,  came:  'Well,  I  didn't  know 
that!'  And  until  midnight  the  delegate 
held  the  group  in  his  description  of  the 
Dutch  East  and  West  Indies,  in  their 
area  of  over  one  fifth  of  the  entire  area 
of  Europe. 

'I  see  you  were  born  in  Holland?' 
said  a  man  to  me  recently. 

'In  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
yes,'  I  answered. 

'I  meant  the  country  of  Holland.' 

'  No,  I  could  n't  have  been  born  there,' 
I  replied;  'there  is  no  such  country.' 

'No  such  country  as  Holland?' 

'Not  unless  you  are  willing  to  have 
me  call  the  United  States  by  the  name 
of  Carolina,  simply  because  there  are 
two  states  in  the  Union  of  that  name: 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
The  simile  is,  to  a  great  extent,  identical, 
except  that  the  Carolinas  never  held 
the  dominant  position  in  the  United 
States  that  the  two  Holland  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands  have  held.  There 
are  two  provinces:  North  Holland  and 
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South  Holland;  but  there  are  also  nine 
other  provinces,  just  as  the  United  States 
has  forty-six  other  states.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  n't  send 
a  minister  to  Holland  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  of  Holland.' 

'W^here  does  he  send  him,  then?' 
'To  be  Minister  to  the  Netherlands, 
for  presentation  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands.  Take  this  atlas,  and  show 
me  Holland,'  I  answered. 
Of  course,  he  could  n't. 
*  Well,  well,'  was  the  final  answer,  and 
then:  *I  certainly  did  n't  know  that. 
Then,'  with  a  ray  of  hope,  Svhy  the 
Holland- America  Line  of  steamships?' 

'Just  a  compromise  to  lack  of  Amer- 
ican knowledge.  Look  at  the  flag  on 
the  ship,  the  towels,  the  cutlery,  the 
bathmats,  everywhere  you  will  see  the 
initials  "N.  A.  S.  M.,"  which,  trans- 
lated, mean  "Netherlands- America 
Steamship  Company,"  which  is  the 
actual  title  of  the  line.' 

'Then  how  did  the  word  "Holland" 
come  to  be?'  asked  one  of  the  party. 

And  the  answer  is  interesting. 

The  time  was  —  the  world  was  a 
great  deal  younger,  then  —  when  the 
soil  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  was  still  a  wilderness. 
The  three  rivers — the  Rhine,  the  Maas, 
and  the  Schelde,  poured  their  waters 
into  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
now  called  the  North  Sea.  The  coast  of 
what  now  are  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  was  already 
formed,  but  the  northwestern  part  did 
not  exist.  On  their  way  to  the  ocean, 
the  rivers  took  with  them  clay  and  soil 
from  the  mainland,  and  deposited  a 
great  deal  of  this  soil  on  their  banks. 
For  ages  this  went  on,  until  the  alluvial 
deposit  built  up,  slowly  but  surely,  a 
large  piece  of  mainland,  just  as  did  the 
Nile  in  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the 
coast  beat  the  turbulent  ocean,  which, 
in  turn,  lashed  the  new  mainland  with 
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sand,  and  built  up  great  dunes  and  sand- 
banks. These  protected  the  forming 
mainland,  which  consisted  of  nothing 
but  the  slime  and  muck  of  the  rivers. 
And  so,  in  time,  there  came  to  be  a  great  f 
morass.  Here  and  there  a  bit  of  the 
slime  showed  above  the  surface,  like  an 
island  ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  these  bits 
of  mainland  became  larger,  vegetation 
came  out  of  the  rich  soil,  and  the  rivers 
took  different  courses.  The  morass  was 
.  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it 
seemed  useless  for  any  purpose. 

Then  there  came  along,  one  day,  a 
man  of  Roman  foresight  and  sturdiness, 
who  concluded  that  the  land  could  be, 
drained  by  waterways,  the  sand  dunes 
strengthened  and  used  as  protections 
from  the  sea.  What  the  sea  had  in  part 
created,  he  argued,  it  could  be  made  to 
protect.  In  those  days,  as  in  these  times, 
success  came  in  'cans'  and  failures  in 
'can'ts,'  as  has  been  well  said;  and  the 
sturdy  new  adventurer  began  to  drain 
the  land  and  strengthen  the  sand  dunes. 
And  others  of  the  same  type  and  vision 
followed  his  lead,  and  there  began  to 
arise  a  settlement  of  farms,  the  soil  of 
which  naturally  had  no  superior  in  the 
world.  Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
land  below  the  sea,  the  land  came  nat- 
urally to  be  known  as  land  that  lay  in  a 
hollow :  hollow-land,  in  other  words. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now, 
to  trace  accurately  the  derivation  of 
the  word  Holland.  Some  historians  con- 
tend that  the  word  Hoi  originated  in 
the  word  Houtland,  meaning  Woodland, 
from  the  trees  which  rapidly  sprang 
from  the  rich  soil;  others  from  the 
word  Holtland.  Another  derivation, 
and  one  accepted  by  many,  is  that  the 
word  Hoi,  meaning  Hollow  came  from 
the  fact  of  the  hollow  lands.  Be  the  ex- 
act derivation  what  it  may,  the  Romans 
toiled,  and  brought  a  state  into  be- 
ing; and,  whatever  its  derivation,  it  was 
called  Holland.  All  this  land  was  in  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  new  main- 
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land;  and  as  the  adventurers  drained 
the  soil  next  to  the  sea,  the  land  back 
of  them  came  into  view,  and  there 
states  sprang  up.  The  next  was  more 
to  the  south,  and  this  was  the  southerly 
part  of  the  holland;  one  became  known 
as  North  Holland  and  the  other  as 
South  Holland,  although  the  official 
differentiation  did  not  take  place  until 
the  nineteenth  century. 

This  tract  became  the  most  powerful 
and  the  richest  tract  saved  from  the  sea. 
Other  communities,  seventeen  finally, 
came  into  being,  and  were  given  other 
names,  until  the  entire  vast  tract,  in- 
cluding what  was  then  Flanders  and  is 
now  Belgium,  for  the  most  part  being 
lowlands,  became  known  to  the  French 
as  Les  Pays  Bos,  and  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  as  the  Nether  [low]  lands. 
But  the  definition  of  Holland  for  the 
originally  reclaimed  tract  persisted ;  and 
slowly  but  surely  the  word  Holland 
came  down  the  ages  as  applying  to  the 
country,  and  not  to  a  section,  despite 
the  fact  that,  after  the  Eighty  Years' 
War,  the  seven  northern  states  (includ- 
ing Holland)  were  welded  into  a  repub- 
lic called  the  United  Netherlands.  But 
custom  is  strong :  the  word  Holland  was 
shorter  than  Netherlands;  Holland  it 
erroneously  became,  and  remained. 

There  is  also  a  singular  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  American  in  his 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  Dutch 
as  applied  to  the  people  of  both  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands.  When  the 
Low  Countries  were  one,  naturally  only 
a  single  language  was  spoken — Dutch; 
that  is,  Duitsch,  which  is  the  Nether- 
lander's  word  for  German,  since  to  him 
Germany  is  Duitschland.  But  when  the 
independent  Netherlands  came  into 
being,  and  their  people  developed  a 
civilization  peculiarly  their  own,  the 
need  naturally  arose  for  a  separate 
language,  and  the  tongue  now  spoken  in 
the  Netherlands  came  into  being.  The 


World  War  has  made  the  differentiation 
in  the  American  mind  between  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Hollander  much  clearer  and 
the  confusion  less.  But  it  is  curious  how 
the  confusion  still  persists.  Even  in 
representative  newspapers,  in  fact,  in 
novels  and  books  of  reference,  we  find 
the  term  *  Pennsylvania  Dutch':  an 
absolute  error,  since  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  are  Germans  —  descendants  of 
the  German  colonizers  of  Pennsylvania 
under  Pastorius,  who,  in  1683,  set- 
tled Germantown;  and  likewise,  in  part, 
descendants  of  the  Hessian  soldiers 
who  fought  against  the  United  States 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  were 
left  stranded  there  because  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  refused  to  pay  homeward 
fare.  But  they  are  not  Netherlanders. 

It  is  never  agreeable  to  a  native  of 
the  Netherlands  to  have  his  people  con- 
fused with  those  of  Germany,  when  you 
analyze  history  and  find  that  the  Neth- 
erlands has  always  been  the  friend  and 
champion  of  the  United  States,  whereas 
the  soldiers  of  Germany  twice  have 
taken  up  arms  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  simple 
fairness,  is  it  not  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  get  this  distinction 
clearly  fixed  in  their  minds? 

I  was  watching  a  brick  road  being 
laid  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  contrac- 
tor said  to  me:  *  Best  kind  of  a  road,  this. 
We  have  brick  roads  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri,  that  are  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty-two  years  old, 
with  the  roads  still  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. We  Americans  beat  the  world  in 
road-building.' 

'I  thought  the  Romans  laid  a  road 
or  two  abroad  which  have  stood  up 
pretty  well,'  I  ventured. 

*Yes,  but  not  of  brick.  No  country 
has  ever  tried  brick  roads.  We  lead  the 
world,'  returned  the  contractor;  and 
then  he  added,  *Do  you  doubt  that?' 

'No,'  I  answered,  'I  don't  doubt  it;  I 
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know  America  never  led  the  world  in  brick 
road-building.' 

*  Where  have  they  ever  tried  it  and 
got  away  with  it  as  we  have? '  he  asked, 
with  a  delicious  contempt  in  his  voice. 

*Well,'  I  replied,  'England,  for  one 
country,  has  a  few  brick  roads  that 
have  done  their  bit.  There  are  brick 
roads  in  the  Netherlands,  where  they 
are  over  one  hundred  years  old,  laid  in 
Napoleon's  time,  and  just  as  good  as 
when  they  were  laid,  if  not  better.' 

'Of  brick?'  he  asked. 

'Of  brick:  vitrified  brick;  in  fact,  the 
vitrification  of  brick  was  brought  to 
practical  perfection  by  the  Dutch.' 

And  then  came  the  inevitable, '  Well, 
I  did  n't  know  that!' 

We  were  golfing  one  day,  when  one  of 
the  foursome  remarked:  'We  certainly 
owe  a  debt  to  the  Scotch  for  golf.' 

'Why  to  the  Scotch?'  I  queried. 

*  Because  they  discovered  it,  invent- 
ed it,  so  to  speak.  Did  n't  you  know 
that?'  I  was  asked,  in  astonishment. 

'No,  I  did  n't  know  it,'  I  replied. 
And  when  I  reached  home,  bringing  my 
friends  with  me,  I  said  to  them,  after 
dinner:  'Now,  let  me  show  you  fellows 
something  apropos  of  the  Scotch  "dis- 
covering" golf.  Read  the  beginning  of 
this  article  on  "Golf"  in  the  Encyclo- 
pGsdia  Britannica:  an  English  publica- 
tion, which  would  most  likely  have 
credited  the  game  to  the  British  Isles 
if  history  permitted,  would  n't  it? ' 

'"First  played  by  the  Dutch,"'  read 
my  friend.  'Well,  what  do  you  know 
about  that? '  And  then,  from  another 
article, ' "  Brought  to  Scotland  from  the 
Netherlands  by  two  Scotchmen." '  And 
then,  of  course,  there  followed :  '  Golf,  a 
Dutch  game !  Well,  I  did  n't  know  that ! ' 

I  was  watching  the  erection  of  a  great 
building  in  New  York  one  day,  when 
one  of  the  most  noted  engineers  engaged 
in  the  work  said  to  me :  '  We  are  erect- 


ing this  building  entirely  on  piles;  do 
you  realize  what  that  means?  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  would  dare  do  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  the  method  is  perfectly 
feasible  and  safe.  It  shows  how  far  the 
United  States  has  gone  ahead  of  the 
world  in  engineering  skill.' 

I  pondered  for  a  moment,  for  the  man 
was  very  pleasantly  suffused  with  his 
achievement;  I  hated  to  spoil  an  illu- 
sion, and  yet  — 

Very  meekly  I  asked:  'And  how  do 
you  think  they  built  Amsterdam?' 

'Amsterdam? 'he echoed.  'You mean 
Amsterdam,  New  York?' 

'Not  exactly,'  I  answered;  'Amster- 
dam in  the  Netherlands.' 

*0h,'  he  corrected,  'you  mean  the 
Dutch  city,  in  Holland.  Oh,  I  don't 
know.  Never  been  there.  America's 
good  enough  for  me.  An  American  engi- 
neer can't  learn  anything  over  there.' 

'No?'  I  wondered. 

'Not  for  a  minute,'  was  the  positive 
answer.  'Do  you  think  so?' 

'I  was  just  wondering,'  I  answered, 
'as  I  remembered  that  the  entire  city  of 
Amsterdam,  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
thousands  of  houses,  the  largest  Bourse 
in  the  world,  one  of  the  largest  railroad 
depots  in  Europe,  is  entirely  built  on 
piles,  and  was  so  constructed  some  few 
hundred  years  ago.  You  mention  that 
the  piles  you  are  driving  here  are,  some 
of  them,  twenty-four  feet  long;  "the 
largest  in  the  world  ever  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,"  you  say.  I  happened  to 
see  piles  thirty  feet  long  driven  as  foun- 
dations in  Amsterdam.  And  speaking 
of  foundations,'  I  continued,  'do  you 
realize  that  there  is  one  dyke  in  the 
Netherlands,  protecting  the  land  from 
the  sea,  where  the  dyke  itself  is  forty 
feet  in  height  above  the  water;  while 
underneath  the  water  there  is  a  wall 
two  hundred  feet  deep,  all  made  of  solid 
Norway  granite?  And  that  there  is  a 
province  in  the  Netherlands,  called 
Friesland,  where  the  foundations  of 
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every  village  and  town  are  of  artificial 
construction?  I  am  saying  all  this,'  I 
concluded,  'wondering  whether  we  are 
so  very  far  ahead  of  the  Old  World  in 
our  ideas  as  we  sometimes  think.' 

'Well,  this  is  all  news  to  me,'  was  his 
comment. 

And  when,  a  year  later,  this  same 
engineer  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Netherlands  and 
study  the  plans  of  the  most  astounding 
piece  of  engineering  skill  ever  conceived 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  —  the  recla- 
mation of  the  land  under  the  Zuyder  Zee 
—  he  sent  me  upon  his  return  the  la- 
conic message:  'My  dear  fellow,  we  are 
pikers  compared  to  those  fellows  in  the 
Netherlands.  You  must  have  thought 
me  a  fool  that  afternoon  in  New  York.' 

And  then  followed  the  inevitable 
phrase,  '  I  simply  did  n't  know.' 

'What  does  Mengelberg  do  when  he 
is  at  home? '  a  man,  supposedly  of  musi- 
cal knowledge,  asked  me  not  long  ago. 

'  Conducts  the  Amsterdam  Symphony 
Orchestra,'  I  replied. 

'Oh,'  he  replied  nonchalantly,  'I 
did  n't  know  the  Dutch  had  orchestras 
like  ours.'  And  then  this  delicious  bit: 
'It  must  seem  strange  for  him  to  con- 
duct an  orchestra  like  the  New  York 
Philharmonic' 

'Why?'  I  asked. 

'So  large  and  so  fine,'  he  ventured. 

'  It  is  n't  as  large  as  his  own  in  Amster- 
dam,' I  remarked. 

'Not  as  large?'  he  echoed.  And  then 
another  titbit:  'Does  it  play  often?  ' 

'About  one  hundred  and  forty  times 
each  season,'  I  answered.  'And  then  it 
visits  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  be- 
cause it  is  now  recognized  as  the  finest 
symphonic  orchestra  on  the  Continent.' 

And  then  it  came,  as  I  knew  it  would 
and  always  does:  'Well,  well,  I  did  n't 
know  that!' 

He  went  on,  too,  did  this  man  of  mu- 


sical knowledge  —  and,  forget  it  not, 
he  writes  musical  criticisms  for  one  of 
the  representative  newspapers!  —  'I 
did  n't  know  the  Dutch  were  musical.' 

' No? '  I  queried.  '  William  J.  Hender- 
son says  in  his  History  of  Music,  you 
know,  that  they  were  the  founders  of 
the  modern  school  of  music' 

'The  founders?  The  Dutch?' 

'Well,  who  invented  the  canon  in 
music,  and  brought  counterpoint  to  per- 
fection, if  it  was  not  Okeghem  in  1470? 
Who  invented  the  madrigal  form  of 
music,  if  not  the  Dutch?  You  forget 
that,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, there  was  a  Netherlands  school  of 
music  that,  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
furnished  the  world  with  music  and 
singers  and  composers.  It  was  two  men 
of  this  Netherlands  school  who  went  to 
Naples  and  founded  the  first  musical 
conservatory,  —  the  first,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  the  world, — and  from  that 
institution  sprang  the  Italian  school  of 
music  The  same  was  true  of  Venice, 
where  another  member  of  the  Nether- 
lands school  started  a  conservatory. 
Then  came  the  school  of  Rome,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  owe  its  existence  to 
the  influence  of  the  Netherlands  school. 
The  Dutch  were  in  every  way  the  fore- 
runners of  what  we  to-day  call  the 
school  of  secular  music,  but  which,  in 
those  days,  was  confined  to  religious 
purposes.  That  would  prove,  would  it 
not,  that  the  Dutch  were  musical?  And 
that  they  still  are  musical  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  native  Netherland- 
ers  in  American  orchestras,  and  the 
fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  great 
'cellists  to-day  are  of  Dutch  birth.' 

Not  long  ago,  a  dinner  was  given  in 
New  York  in  honor  of  Doctor  van 
Karnebeek,  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi*airs 
in  the  Netherlands  Government,  who 
was  in  the  United  States  as  chief  dele- 
gate to  the  Netherlands  Commission 
attending  the  Conference  for  the  Limi- 
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tation  of  Armaments  in  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  Min- 
ister spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  institu- 
tions upon  which  the  United  States 
rested;  and,  assuming  an  historical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  audience, 
he  remarked:  'It  is  not  that  we  are 
proud  of  having  given  you  those  institu- 
tions, but  that  we  are  proud  of  the  way 
in  which  you  have  developed  them.' 

Upon  which,  no  less  than  four  intel- 
ligent Americans  said  to  me  after  the 
dinner:  'Just  which  institutions  did  the 
Minister  mean?' 

'Well,'  I  said,  'he  probably  meant  our 
Federal  Constitution;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  our  Senate;  our  state  constitu- 
tions; our  freedom  of  religion;  our  free 
public  schools;  our  free  press;  our  writ- 
ten ballot;  our  town,  county,  and  state 
systems  of  self-government;  the  sys- 
tem of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages; 
our  —  ' 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  fun- 
damental institutions  came  to  us  from 
the  Netherlands? ' 

'You  have  only  to  read  history  for 
proof.' 

Then,  inevitably:  'Well,  I  didn't 
know  that! ' 

n 

Now,  of  course,  this  phrase,  'Well  I 
did  n't  know  that ! '  takes  on  a  humorous 
aspect  after  constant  repetition.  But 
there  is  a  more  serious  side  to  the  mat- 
ter, which  takes  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion, 'Should  not  the  average  American 
know  whence  his  great  institutions 
emanated? '  For  it  is  little  short  of  pa- 
thetic to  note  the  amazing  lack  of 
knowledge  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  the  great  debt  which 
they  owe  the  people  and  institutions  of 
the  Netherlands.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  historic  help  which  the  Dutch 
gave  to  America  in  the  way  of  financial 
aid  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  when 


no  other  nation  would  extend  it  credit ; 
or  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  salute  the  American  flag 
after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Creditable  as  these  are 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
showing  how  far  back  extends  their 
loyal  friendship  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  were,  after  all, 
merely  evidences  of  good-will.  When  I 
speak  of  the  American  people  being 
indebted  to  the  Netherlands,  I  mean 
something  more  fundamental. 

Take,  as  an  example,  four  of  the  insti- 
tutions enumerated  a  moment  ago :  the 
four  vital  institutions  upon  which  the 
United  States  rests,  and,  more  than  that, 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  distinctive  nation  in  the  world. 
I  mean  our  public-school  system  of  free 
education;  our  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship; our  freedom  of  the  press;  and  our 
freedom  of  sufirage,  as  represented  by 
the  secret  ballot.  It  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  these  came  to  the  United 
States  from  England.  But  how  could 
they,  since  not  one  of  them  existed  in 
England  when  they  were  introduced  into 
the  life  of  the  United  States  by  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  who  had  lived  for  eleven 
years  in  the  Netherlands?  Each  and  all 
of  these  four  institutions  were  flourish- 
ing for  years  in  the  Netherlands;  the 
Pilgrims  absorbed  them  there  and 
brought  them  to  the  United  States. 

Take  the  two  documents  upon  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  America  rests  — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  one,  the  Declaration,  is  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands;  while  all  through 
the  Constitution  its  salient  points  are 
based  upon,  and  some  literally  copied 
from,  the  Netherlands  Constitution.  So 
strong  is  this  Netherlands  influence  up- 
on our  American  form  of  government 
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that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  body,  derives  most  of  the  pecuUarities 
of  its  organization  from  the  Netherlands 
States-General,  a  similar  body,  and  its 
predecessor  by  nearly  two  centuries. 

New  Yorkers  do  not  begin  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for 
their  very  existence:  that  there  might 
be  no  such  city  as  New  York  to-day  but 
for  the  sturdy  Netherlanders. 

There  is  not  one  New  Yorker  in  a 
thousand,  I  believe,  who  knows  —  or 
cares  —  that  his  city  was  originally 
founded  by  the  Netherlander;  that  it 
was  named  New  Amsterdam;  that  for 
forty  years,  from  1625  to  1664,  it  was 
governed  entirely  under  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands;  that  its  first  Mayor  (then 
called  Governor)  was  a  New  Nether- 
lands colonist;  that  its  present  official 
flag  is  the  Dutch  emblem  of  William  of 
Orange;  that  its  motto,  'Eendracht 
maakt  macht'  (*In  union  there  is 
strength '),  is  in  the  Netherlands  tongue. 

He  may  know  that  he  owes  the  name 
of  his  beautiful  Hudson  River  to  Hen- 
drik  Hudson;  but  does  he  know  that 
Hudson  came  over  in  a  Dutch  ship,  the 
Half-Moon,  and  that  he  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  that  his  cruise 
not  only  was  financed  by  Dutch  capital, 
but  was  due  to  Dutch  initiative? 

Does  he  know  that  the  names  of  his 
suburbs  — ■  Brooklyn,  Flatlands,  Har- 
lem, Flatbush,  New  Utrecht  —  are  all 
Dutch;  that  the  name  of  Wall  Street 
came  from  a  wall  built  by  the  Dutch  as 
the  end  of  the  city  at  that  time;  that 
his  foremost  families  of  to-day,  such  as 
the  Van  Rensselaers,  the  Stuyvesants, 
the  Beekmans,  the  de  Puysters,  the 
Cowenhovens,  the  LefFerts,  —  literally 
all  the  keystones  of  his  city,  —  he  owes 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands? 

*  Little  does  he  care,'  you  say.  True. 
But  there  are  the  facts,  nevertheless. 


The  surprise  naturally  occasioned  by 
the  extent  of  Netherlands  influence  upon 
American  institutions  is  lessened  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  early  influences 
which  fashioned  American  life  were 
largely  brought  direct  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  lives  of  the  early  settlers. 
The  men  who  founded  New  York  were, 
chiefly,  from  the  Netherlands.  The  Pil- 
grims who  settled  Plymouth  had  lived 
eleven  years  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Puritans  who  settled  elsewhere  in  Massa- 
chusetts had  all  their  lives  been  exposed 
to  Dutch  influence.  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  New  York,  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  Connecticut  was 
given  life  by  Thomas  Hooker,  who  came 
from  a  long  residence  in  the  Netherlands. 
Roger  Williams,  who  founded  Rhode 
Island,  was  a  Dutch  scholar.  William 
Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  of  a  Dutch  mother,  whose  teach- 
ings were  a  potent  influence  in  his  life. 
These  men  introduced  one  Netherlands 
institution  after  another  into  America. 

Take  the  common  modern  practice  of 
the  state  allowing  a  prisoner  the  free 
services  of  a  lawyer  for  his  defense,  and 
the  office  of  a  district  attorney  for  each 
county.  These  are  so  familiar  to  us  that 
we  regard  them  as  American  institutions ; 
or  they  have  been  credited  to  England ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  them  in  English  history. 
Both  of  these  institutions  existed  in  the 
Netherlands  three  centuries  before  they 
were  brought  to  America. 

The  custom  of  equal  distribution  of 
property  among  the  children  of  a  person 
dying  intestate  was  brought  from  the 
Netherlands  by  the  Pilgrims. 

The  recording  of  all  deeds  and  mort- 
gages in  a  public  office,  a  custom  which 
affects  everyone  who  owns  or  buys 
property,  came  direct  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  township  system,  by  which  each 
town  has  local  self-government,  with  its 
natural  sequence  of  local  self-govern- 
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ment  in  county  and  state,  came  from 
the  Netherlands. 

The  practice  of  making  prisoners 
work,  and  turning  prisons  into  work- 
houses, was  brought  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  America  by  William  Penn. 

What  we  are  apt  to  forget,  unless  our 
histories  lie  very  close  to  us,  is  that  the 
Netlierlands  was  an  influential  nation 
in  commerce,  art,  education,  statesman- 
ship, when  the  United  States  still  lay 
undeveloped.  With  its  three  millions  of 
people  in  1555,  for  example,  it  was  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  highly  intel- 
ligent nation  in  the  world :  the  centre  in 
Europe  of  all  things  that  stood  for  prog- 
ress and  culture.  A  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  those  times  reveals  the  tremen- 
dous part  that  the  Netherlands  played 
in  the  institutions  of  the  world.  Rank- 
ing as  one  of  the  first  states  of  the  world, 
her  people  added  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  of  mankind  in  nearly 
every  art  which  heightens  and  adorns 
human  life,  and  in  nearly  every  aspect 
of  human  endeavor. 

It  was  the  Netherlands  that  gave  to 
the  world  some  of  the  towering  figures 
of  solid  and  abiding  culture.  It  was  the 
Netherlands  that  produced  William  the 
Silent  in  statesmanship;  Rembrandt  in 
art;  Erasmus  in  philology  and  theology; 
Boerhaave  in  medicine;  Spinoza  in  phi- 
losophy; Grotius  in  international  law; 
De  Ruyter  in  naval  strategy;  and  Von- 
del,  the  poet,  traces  of  whose  influence 
have  been  so  manifestly  found  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost. 

In  education  it  contributed  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  world  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  great  University  of  Leyden 
in  1575,  making  the  Netherlands  the 
centre  of  learning  for  all  Europe. 

In  finance,  it  led  the  world  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam, point  ing  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  one  hun- 
dred years  later. 


In  medicine,  Boerhaave  so  greatly 
influenced  medical  science  that  the 
medical  schools  of  the  Netherlands  be- 
came great  seats  of  authority. 

The  founding  of  international  law  by 
Grotius  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
entire  world  to  the  Netherlands  as  a 
seat  for  the  learning  of  jurisprudence. 

From  the  Netherlands  also  came  the 
great  lesson  of  the  publishing  of  books, 
under  the  famous  Elzevirs. 

Its  great  step  of  placing  the  reader 
and  the  spelling-book  in  the  hands  of 
every  child,  irrespective  of  means  or 
station,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  the  world's  educational  system. 

It  is  conservative  to  say  that  Erasmus 
led  the  world  in  education  by  his  epoch- 
making  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  and  of  classical  authors,  and 
by  his  teaching  of  pure  Latin. 

The  Netherlands  introduced  to  the 
world  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth, 
which  marked  an  epoch  in  history;  and 
followed  this  up  by  developing  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk,  linen,  tapestry,  and 
lace,  until  it  made  Flanders  the  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  world. 

Then  came  the  invention  of  wood- 
engraving  by  a  Dutchman,  followed 
quickly  by  the  printing  of  books  from 
blocks;  the  substitution  of  movable 
type  for  the  solid  block  of  wood,  and  we 
have  the  printing-press  —  the  inven- 
tion of  which  Germany  may  never  con- 
cede to  the  Netherlands,  and  yet  the 
germ  of  which  was  in  the  block  books  to 
which  the  Dutch  lay  unquestioned  claim. 

Practical  as  well  as  artistic,  the  Neth- 
erlands not  only  contributed  to,  but 
actually  led  the  world  in,  those  forces 
which  add  materially  to  the  fabric  of 
civilization. 

It  was  the  first  nation  to  master  the 
soil,  and  teach  the  possibilities  of  wrest- 
ing a  land  from  the  water. 

It  taught  the  world  the  art  of  garden- 
ing as  has  no  other  nation. 
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The  skill  of  its  engineers  became 
acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
as  it  is  to-day. 

It  taught  the  art  of  commerce  to 
the  entire  world  when  it  ranked  as  the 
great  commercial  nation  of  the  globe. 

It  has  given  a  demonstration  in  suc- 
cessful colonization,  which  has  out- 
stripped all  other  nations. 

Take  its  five  great  innovations  and 
inventions,  and  stop  to  consider  just 
what  this  quintette  from  the  brain  of 
man  has  done  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  world :  — 

First:  the  inauguration  of  a  system 
of  equal  education  for  girls  and  boys, 
making  no  distinction  of  sex  in  its  com- 
mon-school attendance. 

Second:  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

Third :  the  pendulum  clock,  to  which 
can  be  ascribed  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  called  accuracy  in  time. 

Fourth :  the  microscope. 

Fifth:  the  method  of  measuring  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  so 
many  momentous  contributions  to  the 
enlightenment  of  mankind  should  have 
emanated  from  a  single  people.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  then,  that  the  people  of 
no  other  nation  make  so  bold  and  strong 
an  impression  on  the  mind  as  one  after 
another  of  their  achievements  pass 
before  it;  and  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  these  contributions  to 
humankind  were  done  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  was  busy  in  saving  every 
foot  of  land  from  the  rushing  waters? 
But  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  al- 
ways remained  cool,  balanced,  and  solid. 
It  was  that  same  patient,  but  deep, 
perfervid  spirit  which  built  the  dykes 
and  saved  the  land  at  one  period,  and 
opened  those  same  dykes,  built  by  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  people,  at  another, 
and  flooded  the  land  against  encroaching 
enemies.  It  was  that  same  spirit  which 
built  up  a  nation  unrivaled  in  history  as 


a  financial,  commercial,  maritime,  ar- 
tistic, literary,  medical,  and  political 
centre,  from  which  have  radiated  the 
strongest  influences  for  the  upbuilding 
of  great  empires,  not  only  in  the  new 
Western  world  of  America,  but  also  in 
the  Far  East,  where  to-day  exists  an 
empire  of  such  unknown  and  untold 
wealth  as  to  stagger  the  imagination  by 
its  potentialities. 

Nor  is  this  glory  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  of  the  past  alone.  One  has 
only  to  visit  this  amazing  country  to- 
day to  be  convinced  of  the  peculiar 
solidity  of  its  life  and  its  institutions. 
Nearly  every  American  traveler,  with 
seeing  eyes  and  receptive  mind,  sees,  as 
he  meets  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  there  is  less  intellectual  veneer 
among  them  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe;  that  there  is  more  solid  and 
abiding  culture  of  the  very  highest  kind ; 
and  that  the  modern  Dutch  family  rep- 
resents a  repose  of  mind,  a  simplicity  of 
living,  and  a  content  with  life  in  gen- 
eral, that  any  nation  might  envy. 

Few  know  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
lousiness  acumen  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  of  to-day :  its  annual  export 
trade  of  from  2,000,000,000  to  3,100,- 
000,000  gulden  (the  gulden  is  about  39 
cents  in  American  money);  its  port  of 
Rotterdam,  now  leading  Antwerp  and 
Hamburg  in  tonnage;  its  steamship  com- 
bine, with  a  capital  of  200,000,000 
gulden;  its  Royal  Dutch  Oil  Company, 
capitalized  at  370,000,000  gulden,  with 
its  annual  output  of  over  30,000,000 
barrels  of  oil;  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  the  air,  by  a  daily  aeroplane  serv- 
ice to  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Prague, 
Warsaw,  and  other  European  capitals; 
its  30,000,000  gulden  invested  in  model 
workingmen's  houses. 

Nor  has  the  nation  ever  taken  a  back- 
ward step  in  its  leadership  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people.  The  principal  item  in 
the  national  budget  is  still  for  education, 
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until  to-day  the  nation  occupies  the 
enviable  position  of  being  foremost  in 
the  enlightenment  of  its  people,  with  an 
illiteracy  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent! 
Can  any  figure  speak  louder  for  the  vi- 
sion of  its  people? 

And  yet  never,  with  their  material 
progress,  have  the  people  lost  that  ideal- 
ism which  has  ever  distinguished  them. 
One  recent  illustration  will  suffice.  A 
wealthy  resident  of  Amsterdam  last 
year  found  himself  hard  put  to  it  to  meet 
the  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war, 
and  decided  that  he  would  have  to  dis- 
pose of  one  of  his  priceless  works  of  art. 
He  chose  Vermeer's  Straatje  (The  Little 
Street)  for  the  sacrifice.  This  painting 
is  one  of  the  Delft  master's  greatest 
works,  and  its  probable  sale  to  someone 
outside  the  Netherlands  hung  over  the 
people  like  a  pall  for  weeks.  Foreign 
dealers  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
treasured  painting,  held  for  nearly  half 
a  million  of  dollars;  and  every  report  of 
its  reputed  sale  caused  a  chill  to  run 
down  the  backs  of  the  people. 

Then  came  the  report  of  its  actual 
sale.  The  General  Director  of  the  Royal 
Dutch  Oil  Company,  Sir  Henri  W.  A. 
Deterding,  was  to  celebrate  an  anni- 
versary: he  had  purchased  the  picture 
and  presented  it  to  the  Netherlands 
Government  in  perpetuity. 

I  was  on  the  N.A.S.M.  steamer  on  my 
way  to  the  Netherlands  when  the  news 
of  the  presentation  of  the  painting  came 
over  the  wireless.  The  captain  was  the 
first  to  read  the  news.  He  was  in  his 
cabin,  clad  in  his  pajamas;  but  he  could 
not  contain  himself  for  joy,  and,  throw- 
ing on  his  bathrobe,  rushed  out  to  con- 
vey the  wonderful  news. 

Can  you  imagine  an  American  sea- 
captain  so  overcome  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  news  of  the  preservation  of  a  work 
of  art  to  his  country? 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
there  is  so  much  pride  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  their  Dutch 


ancestry,  from  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen? But  there  is  much  room  for  a 
greater  enlightenment  of  that  pride, 
and  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  that 
pride  rests.  Fortunately,  there  has  re- 
cently been  noticeable  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  distinct  national  awaken- 
ing in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Netherlands  and  its  people;  and  that 
this  rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  an 
inherent  influence  and  blood-kinship, 
none  who  know  the  facts,  as  they  have 
been  only  sketched  here,  will  deny. 

The  projected  publication  of  a  series 
of  books  on  *  Great  Hollanders';  the 
creation  of  the  new  Netherlands-Amer- 
ica Federation  in  New  York  City;  the 
appointment,  by  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  of 
Doctor  A.  J.  Barnouw  as  the  Queen 
Wilhelmina  Professor  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Dutch  history,  language  and 
literature;  the  recognition  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  the 
Netherlands  as  an  empirical  factor  in 
the  Far  East  question;  the  necessity, 
felt  by  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, for  the  erection  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  homes  of  diplomacy  in 
Washington  for  its  legation;  the  sug- 
gestion, already  taking  shape  in  official 
minds,  that  The  Hague  should  receive 
the  diplomatic  dignity  and  recognition 
of  an  ambassador  instead  of  a  minister 
from  the  United  States  —  all  these  cur- 
rents in  the  minds  and  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  but  indications  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  will  take  the  place  of  men- 
tal and  geographical  confusion;  and 
when  a  statement  of  its  greatness  as  a 
nation  of  fifty-three  millions,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  its  immense  geographical 
area,  with  its  far-flung  coast  line  in  the 
Far  East,  will  not  be  met  with  the  state- 
ment, *Well,  I  did  n't  know  that!' 


THOSE  WASPS  OF  OURS 


BY  CHARLES  D.  STEWART 
I 


When  my  annual  springtime  seizure 
came  on,  —  a  fever  of  activity,  which 
gradually  mounts  to  dreams  of  Art  and 
Beauty,  and  finally  expends  itself  in 
paint,  —  I  unjointed  the  extension 
ladder,  put  on  the  special  suit  of  clothes, 
more  varied  than  Joseph*s  coat,  and 
proceeded  to  outshine  the  neighborhood. 

For  the  purpose  of  outshining  the 
neighborhood,  a  stone  house,  whose 
window  casings  and  roof  trim  happen 
to  be  of  wood,  is  an  excellent  device. 
It  needs  but  little  paint,  and  yet  it 
looks  so  completely  dressed  up  in  the 
little  that  it  gets!  A  few  hours'  work 
with  white  lead  and  zinc,  a  final  few 
outlines  of  apple  green,  and  lo  and 
behold! 

Such  a  house,  rightly  ensconced 
amid  trees  and  shrubbery,  needs  but  a 
ribbon  or  two,  a  white  band  of  cornice, 
and  some  green  edging  to  outline  the 
gauzy  screen,  and  immediately  you 
have  put  a  new  bonnet  on  Nature. 

You  can  make  it  white,  white.  And 
the  comma  does  not  really  belong  there. 
By  which  we  mean  that  you  are  one 
of  the  few  in  these  days  who  can  afford 
to  be  particular  about  the  shade  of  white. 
And  as  for  green  fading  so  quickly,  — 
an  item  of  serious  concern  to  your 
neighbor,  —  that  need  not  trouble  you. 
Those  softly  verdant  squares  of  apple 
green,  with  which  the  white  is  so  beau- 
tifully picked  out,  will  naturally  be 
done  over  every  spring  while  you  are 
*at  it.' 

Your  neighbor,  to  whom  painting  or 
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washing  means  a  problem  of  workmen 
and  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
can  never  hope  to  keep  up  with  such  a 
programme.  He  paints  only  now  and 
then,  somewhat  white;  and  he  appears 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  while  you 
come  out  with  the  trees  and  the  flowers, 
as  up-to-the-minute  as  spring  herself. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  unlimbered  the 
ladder,  put  on  the  old  coat,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  coat  of  paint, 
and  prepared  to  be  at  it.  In  a  gallon 
can,  I  had  white.  It  was  white  of  that 
particular  purity  which  is  demanded 
by  the  mansioneers  of  Virginia;  and  I 
had  discovered  a  manufacturer  who 
puts  up  paint  with  just  the  right  eye  of 
apple  green.  The  dream  was  about  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Vaulting  ambition!  When  the  paint 
had  been  well  paddled,  I  made  a  trip 
round  the  house  to  take  a  precursory 
view  of  the  whole  circuit  of  cornice;  and 
then  I  discovered  that,  before  I  had 
done,  there  would  be  eight  interrup- 
tions in  the  work.  Each  of  the  interrup- 
tions would  consist  of  a  wasp's  nest. 

After  a  while,  I  sought  the  seclusion 
of  my  study.  I  had  not  been  stung  — 
as  yet;  but  I  thought  it  well  to  go  into 
consultation.  As  I  should  be  meeting 
the  wasps  up  a  ladder,  with  a  bucket  of 
paint  in  one  hand  and  a  paintbrush  in 
the  other,  I  should  be  dealing  with  them 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  takes  quite 
a  while  to  come  down  a  ladder  —  pro- 
viding, of  course,  you  come  down  the 
usual  way. 
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Now  there  are  many  kinds  of  wasps. 
Some  are  social  and  some  solitary. 
Some  dig  into  the  ground,  some  build 
in  the  open.  Some  have  a  sting  only  to 
paralyze  their  prey,  others  only  to  sting 
you.  Some  are  harmless,  and  others 
highly  to  be  feared. 

The  latter,  the  ferocious,  warlike, 
and  highly  defensive  wasps,  hang  their 
nest  up  by  a  stalk  or  pedicle.  Some  of 
them  suspend  themselves  in  full  view 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  comers.  Of  these 
there  are  three  genera,  the  Vespa,  the 
Polybia,  and  the  Polistes;  but  they  are 
all  similar  in  nature,  and  exactly  alike 
in  the  regard  that  their  sting  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  on  other  insects. 
Mine  were  Polistes. 

The  Vespa  are  the  kind  that  protect 
their  work  from  the  weather  by  a 
pasteboard  covering  in  the  shape  of  a 
football.  They  build  combs  in  parallel 
sections,  to  fit  the  football  shape. 

The  Polistes  do  not  bother  about  a 
covering.  Having  made  their  stem  or 
stalk  firmly  rooted  to  your  cornice  in  a 
plastering  of  mud,  the  mother  wasp 
builds  a  few  cells  on  it  and  starts  upon 
the  work  of  the  season.  The  children 
hatch  out  and  take  up  the  work;  and 
they  keep  right  on  enlarging  the  single 
layer  of  comb,  building  round  and  round 
its  edges,  till  finally  it  resembles  a  sun- 
flower hanging  by  its  stem.  Their 
home,  unlike  that  of  the  Vespa,  is  open 
to  the  light  of  day. 

As  it  is  also  open  to  the  weather,  this 
denomination  of  wasp,  judging  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  strongly  in- 
clined toward  a  sheltered  situation. 
Here  was  the  reason  that  I  was  favored 
with  so  many  colonies.  My  dormer 
windows  have  eaves  of  the  broad, 
sheltering  kind;  and  at  the  upper  end, 
where  the  cornice  joins  the  roof  at  a 
sharp  angle,  there  is  a  deep  nook  or 
corner,  which  is  almost  impervious  to 
wind  or  rain.  There  are  four  dormer 
windows;  hence,  eight  colonies  of  wasps. 


I  had  never  been  afraid  of  wasps, 
meeting  them  in  the  usual  way.  Like 
the  bees  and  all  their  industrious  kind, 
they  are  marvels  of  preoccupation. 
They  continue  to  be  preoccupied  up  to 
the  point  where  you  attract  their 
attention.  They  have  an  English  point 
of  view  —  their  house  is  their  castle; 
and  their  motto  seems  to  be  a  Caledo- 
nian one  —  Noli  me  tangere. 

But  this  is  not  practical.  You  can 
hardly  paint  around  a  wasp's  nest  and  . 
let  it  sufficiently  alone.  And  so,  before 
resolving  upon  some  course  of  action,  I 
thought  it  well  to  look  closely  into  the 
real  nature  —  the  psychology  —  of  the 
wasp.  Thus  it  was  that,  after  several 
trips  up  the  ladder,  reaching  about  the 
same  altitude  each  time,  I  finally  came 
down  and  went  into  my  study. 

Taking  down  the  first  book  in  the 
Nature  department,  I  began  to  read. 
*  After  considering  the  peaceful  com- 
munity of  the  bees,  few  perhaps  will  be 
tempted  to  observe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  wasps.  The  one  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  highly  civilized  and  humane 
tribe,  seldom  gaining  their  bread  by 
violent  means  —  the  other  as  a  ferocious 
tribe,  subsisting  solely  by  rapine  and 
murder.'  It  went  on  in  that  vein,  with- 
out telling  me  how  I  could  cope  with 
them.  Not  very  encouraging. 

Next  at  hand  was  Jordan  and  Kel- 
logg's  Animal  Life.  Here  I  found  a  pro- 
fusion of  pictures  along  with  what  I 
was  looking  for  —  a  philosophic  tone. 
But  the  authors,  after  describing  a 
wasp's  nest,  break  ofi"  with  the  remark 
that  it  is  *  a  thing  to  be  left  untouched.' 

The  fact  was  that  I  had  gone  into  the 
library  hoping  to  find  someone  who 
would  tell  me  not  to  be  afraid  of  wasps. 
Not  getting  any  encouragement  from 
the  formal  textbooks,  I  decided  to  make 
a  deeper  study  of  the  specialists,  es- 
pecially Fabre.  Here  I  would  find  fear- 
less and  practical  men. 

I  opened  Fabre' s  Hunting  Wasps. 
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And  now  I  began  to  smell  out  a  state  of 
affairs  —  not  quickly  and  right  at  the 
beginning,  but  after  much  reading  and 
puttings  things  together.  The  '  hunting 
wasps,'  as  they  are  here  called,  are  all 
solitary  wasps.  There  is  only  one  of 
her  to  a  nest,  and  she  cannot  sting  very 
effectively,  even  if  she  tries.  I  was  much 
disappointed  in  Fabre's  book  when 
I  found  that  it  was  wholly  concerned 
with  this  variety  of  insect. 

A  Solitary  Wasp  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  deposits  an  egg  at  the  bot- 
tom. Then  she  grapples  with  a  cater- 
pillar or  a  cricket,  injects  poison  into  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  helpless, 
and  places  the  paralytic  in  the  hole 
with  the  egg.  And  having  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  future  needs  of  her  child, 
she  has  no  more  to  do  with  it.  As  her 
little  supply  of  poison  is  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  race,  she  is 
loath  to  waste  it  on  you. 

The  Social  Wasps  —  and  mine  were 
very  social  —  have  no  such  use  for  their 
sting.  They  kill  their  prey;  and  they  do 
it  simply  by  tearing  it  to  pieces.  They 
reduce  it  at  once  to  the  form  of  sausage 
and  take  it  home  to  their  children  be- 
fore it  spoils.  Their  vast  multitude  of 
babies,  *near  a  whole  cityful,'  are  fed 
like  the  young  of  birds,  from  hour  to 
hour  and  minute  to  minute;  and  this 
work,  together  with  building  new  cells 
for  the  ever-growing  colony,  is  what 
keeps  a  social  wasp  so  busy  throughout 
the  summer  of  her  life.  She  is  equipped 
with  a  sting  especially  for  purposes  of 
defense.  And  so,  by  a  wise  provision  of 
Nature,  it  hurts. 

For  reasons  purely  literary,  it  seems, 
Fabre's  book  is  called  The  Hunting 
Wasps.  I  say  for  reasons  purely  literary, 
because  all  wasps  are  hunters,  especial- 
ly the  social  kind,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  basis  for  making  such  a  distinction 
in  favor  of  the  solitary  varieties.  The 
Solitary  Wasp  is  an  assassin,  or  rather 
an  expert  surgeon,  not  killing  her  prey. 


but  knowing  just  how  to  inject  the 
paralyzing  fluid  at  the  nervous  centre 
of  the  motor  system.  But  Hunting 
Wasps  makes  a  good  title.  It  sounds 
well.  It  connotes  combat  and  adven- 
ture; it  has  a  touch  of  derring-do.  And 
so  does  'Predatory  Wasps,'  another 
term  by  which  he  distinguishes  the 
solitary  kind,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Social  Wasps  are  ten  times  more 
predatory. 

You  see,  dear  reader,  having  come 
so  hurriedly  down  the  ladder,  I  was 
hardly  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  take  kindly 
to  the  little  literary  tergiversations  of 
my  author.  Up  there  were  eight  colo- 
nies of  real  wasps,  the  red-hot  homes  of 
stingers,  at  the  height  of  the  season's 
activities;  and  I  had  to  go  up  there  and 
deal  with  them,  not  singly,  but  en 
masse.  And  here  was  the  patient  and 
peaceful  author,  sitting  by  the  hole  of 
a  solitary  wasp,  watching  what  she  was 
doing,  or  waiting  for  her  to  come  home! 

Fabre  has  written  two  other  books 
upon  the  subject.  More  Hunting  Wasps 
and  The  Mason  Wasps;  but  as  these  are 
manifestly  concerned  with  the  solitary 
kind,  they  hardly  appeal  to  a  man  who 
is  trying  to  paint  a  house.  I  saw  easily 
enough  by  his  first  volume  that  it  is 
advisable  to  let  social  wasps  alone.  He 
does  not  say  this  explicitly:  I  got  it  by 
deduction.  When  he  went  out  to  in- 
vestigate wasps,  he  chose  the  solitary 
kind.  I  was  disappointed  after  so  much 
reading,  —  the  title  had  misled  me,  — 
and  the  reader  will  please  take  this 
into  account  if  I  seem  a  little  waspish. 

I  turned  now  to  our  great  American 
authorities,  the  Peckhams.  Theirs  is  a 
more  promising  title  —  Wasps,  Social 
and  Solitary.  I  was  drawing  near  home. 

But  what  was  my  disappointment  to 
find  that  in  this  book  the  wasps  were 
issuing  from  the  ground!  And  to  read 
at  the  very  forefront  of  the  work,  pre- 
luding all  the  'experiments,'  a  state- 
ment which,  although  discouraging  to 
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me,  is  admirable  for  its  complete  candor 
and  honesty  with  the  public.  They  say: 
*  Experiments  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  had  we  tried 
them  with  a  nest  hanging  in  the  open, 
were  easy  here,  so  long  as  we  kept  calm 
and  unflurried.' 

Here  we  find  that  there  are  social 
wasps,  the  so-called  common  wasps, 
which  fall  into  subterranean  habits. 
You  may  experiment  with  one  or  two  of 
them,  as  they  issue  forth,  because  the 
rest  of  the  wasps  do  not  know  you  are 
doing  it.  My  wasps  were  social  enough 
—  that  much  I  knew.  But  instead  of 
being  underground,  they  were  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  ladder. 

Students  do  not  seem  to  specialize 
with  them  under  those  circumstances. 
It  is  comparatively  easy,  or  at  least 
safe,  to  follow  a  social  wasp  afield,  not- 
ing what  prey  she  pounces  upon,  how 
she  makes  it  into  meat,  and  how  she 
conducts  herself  in  general.  But  to 
follow  her  home  with  the  meat,  and 
note  her  little  ways  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family  —  that  is  something  different. 
It  is  the  solitary  wasp,  with  her  home 
affairs,  that  gets  oftenest  into  print. 

To  t  he  practical  man,  wasp-books  are 
of  little  use.  They  are  not  like  the  bee- 
books,  written  for  the  trade  and  telling 
you  what  to  do.  And  so  I  saw  that  I 
might  as  well  get  back  to  my  work.  It 
was  Art,  not  Science,  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in.  I  wanted  to  get  the  house 
painted.  I  went  out  to  conduct  some 
experiments  of  my  own. 

II 

It  is  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  a  wasp's 
nest,  but  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the 
wasps.  This  I  found  out  by  means  of  a 
fishpole.  When  the  nest,  knocked  loose 
from  its  fastenings,  came  rolling  wheel- 
like down  the  slope  of  roof,  and  was 
carried  by  its  impetus  far  out  into  the 
yard,  I  expected  to  see  the  whole  colony 


following  it,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
their  young.  But  this  was  a  wrong 
theory.  They  kept  coming  back  and 
paying  attention  to  the  place  where  the 
nest  ought  to  have  been.  Pretty  soon, 
the  whole  population,  including  those 
that  had  been  afield  and  now  came 
home  with  provisions  which  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with,  were  clus- 
tered upon  the  mud-plastered  pedicle,  or 
flying  round,  'as  mad  as  hornets'  — 
a  comparison  which  is  faulty  here,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  hornet  is  a  wasp. 

It  was  just  at  this  stage  of  affairs 
that  I  again  retired  into  the  library. 
And  then  I  had  an  idea. 

When  next  I  appeared  upon  the  lad- 
der, I  carried  in  my  hand  a  long  stick, 
on  the  end  of  which  was  a  sort  of  boxing- 
glove.  This  big  pillowy  weapon,  well 
soaked  in  a  quart  of  ammonia,  was  in- 
tended to  push  the  whole  nest  into  the 
corner,  and  by  snugly  conforming  to 
the  shape  of  roof  and  cornice  on  all 
three  sides,  shut  off  all  means  of  escape. 
I  thrust  it  firmly  home  and  held  it  there. 

For  an  appreciable  part  of  a  minute 
there  were  no  signs  of  life.  I  had  them 
bottled  up.  I  imagined  them  suffocat- 
ing by  hundreds.  Then  came  the  exit. 

At  the  upper  end,  where  my  boxing- 
glove  had  not  quite  reached  into  a 
sharp  angle,  there  was  an  opening 
about  as  big  as  the  bore  of  a  rifle;  and 
from  this  place  the  wasps  began  to 
shoot.  It  was  as  if  I  had  just  started 
up  a  machine  gun,  with  my  shoulder 
resolutely  pressed  against  the  butt. 
How  many  wasps  came  forth  per  second 
I  cannot  say;  but  they  followed  one 
another  with  a  speed  and  precision  that 
was  highly  military;  and  all  on  the  same 
straight  line  of  fire.  I  could  barely  see 
each  one  as  it  shot  past,  as  a  camera 
might  catch  a  bullet  before  it  has 
vanished  into  space.  Strange  to  say, 
with  all  their  hurry  to  get  out,  they  did 
not  jam  the  bore.  No  human  crowd 
could    ever,    in   like  circumstances, 
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organize  itself  into  such  an  orderly 
panic. 

As  it  was  not  a  scattering  fire,  but  a 
straight  flight  of  wasps,  whose  speed 
would  evidently  carry  them  far,  I  stuck 
to  my  post  in  hope  of  killing  those  in 
the  rear.  And  when  the  magazine 
seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  I  withdrew 
my  sufFocator.  Except  a  few  that  I  had 
crushed  in  the  first  quick  push,  all  had 
escaped.  The  nest,  now  a  crumpled 
mass  of  grubs,  fell  from  its  pedicle  and 
rolled  down  the  roof.  I  seized  my  putty 
knife,  scraped  away  the  mud  by  which 
the  stem  was  fastened,  and  began  to 
paint.  I  kept  plying  the  brush  rapidly, 
with  the  idea  of  painting  myself  as  far 
away  from  that  place  as  possible. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  the  wasps 
began  to  come  back.  This  time  they 
did  not  loiter  about  their  home  site, 
now  reeking  with  ammonia  from  the 
shingles  and  newly  covered  with  paint : 
they  lit  on  the  roof  near  me,  and  began 
casting  restlessly  about.  More  and 
more  came  back;  and  then  they  grew 
more  lively  in  their  demeanor.  I  again 
went  down  the  ladder. 

By  a  simple  process  of  arithmetic, 
multiplying  the  present  number  of 
wasps  on  the  roof  by  eight,  I  saw  what 
the  state  of  the  premises  would  be  if  I 
stirred  up  all  the  colonies,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  homes.  I  put  the  cover 
on  the  paint  and  relegated  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  cellar  the  pure  Virginia 
white  and  the  delightful  apple  green. 
I  did  not  paint  that  summer.  And  now 
that  the  place  had  become  so  popular, 
I  did  not  see  how  I  was  going  to  do  it 
any  other  summer. 

Ill 

But  I  did  paint  the  following  spring. 
And  here  is  where  mere  book-knowledge 
finally  vindicated  itself. 

Early  in  the  season  —  I  believe  it  was 
in  March  —  I  was  standing  in  the  sun- 


shine on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 
The  stone  wall,  two  feet  thick,  was 
warming  up  cosily  and  making  a  shel- 
tered place  in  which  spring  came  early. 
I  was  not  yet  thinking  of  painting:  I 
had  not  worked  up  inwardly  to  that 
stage  of  activity.  But  I  quickly  thought 
of  painting  as  a  wasp  darted  along  the 
wall  —  then  another,  and  another. 

Bees  and  wasps  are  remarkably  alike 
in  some  of  their  arrangements.  In  both 
the  wasp's  nest  and  the  beehive  the 
population  consists  of  male,  female,  and 
neuter  —  the  latter  being  an  incom- 
plete and  unfertilized  female.  Among 
wasps,  as  among  bees,  the  males  have 
no  sting.  So  far  they  are  alike.  And 
now  come  interesting  differences. 

Among  bees,  it  is  only  the  neuters 
that  work.  The  colony,  as  you  see  it 
coming  and  going  (twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  in  a  hive),  consists  mostly  of 
spinsters.  They  are  the  architects,  the 
food-providers,  and  the  trained  nurses 
who  tend  the  young;  and,  finally,  they 
are  the  soldiers,  furnishing  the  prseto- 
rian  guard  which  stands  watch  before 
the  door.  The  males,  or  drones,  are 
gentlemen  of  leisure.  They  spend  the 
summer  of  their  lives  loafing  about  the 
place  and  living  upon  the  common  store. 
They  are  as  lazy  and  useless  as  any 
buck  Indian  who  ever  let  his  women- 
folk do  all  the  chores.  And  they  are 
mostly  superfluous  —  mostly,  I  say,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one 
female  in  the  hive  for  them  all  to  pay 
attention  to.  As  she  is  laying  eggs  from 
morning  till  night,  —  thousands  of  eggs 
a  day,  —  and  needs  but  one  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  course  of  her  life,  she  is  too 
busy  to  bother  about  the  gentlemen  out 
in  front.  The  female  is  truly  a  queen, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  but  one  of  her : 
she  will  not  brook  the  presence  of  a 
rival.  The  rest  attend  and  cherish  her. 

Among  wasps,  all  are  workers,  male, 
female,  and  neuter.  There  is  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  females  in  the  colony. 
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and  as  they  take  part  in  the  general 
activity  and  do  not  rule  in  solitary 
state,  they  can  hardly  be  called  queens. 
They  are  simply  mother  wasps,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  unmarriageable 
sisters,  the  neuters. 

Among  bees,  when  fall  comes,  the 
gentlemanly  drones  fall  victims  to  their 
theory  of  life.  The  old  maids  fall  upon 
them  and  kill  them  all.  They  do  not 
work;  therefore,  why  should  they  eat 
with  winter  coming  on?  Now  comes 
that  busy  scene  of  killing  which  was  so 
interesting  to  Shakespeare,  — 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone. 

Or,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
must  have  delivered  it,  with  his  long 
training  in  eloquence,  — 

Tlie  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  sur-r-r-r-rly  hum- 
m-m 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  la-a-a-azy,  ya-a-a-a-a-wning  drone. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  this  with 
reconstructive  imagination  have  no 
doubt  formed  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
His  Honor  the  Justice  —  a  sort  of  dry- 
lipped  old  Yankee,  musing  over  the 
crime  in  his  dusty  court-room  and 
meting  out  the  penalty  of  the  law.  This 
is  well  and  good;  but  if  we  are  to  be 
modern  realists,  we  should  remember 
that  the  justice  and  executioner  was 
really  a  she.  Or,  rather,  it  was  a  neuter. 

Not  so  with  wasps.  When  fall  comes, 
they  all  die  —  all  except  a  few  fertilized 
females.  Some  of  the  mothers  manage 
to  survive  the  winter  in  sheltered  re- 
treats; and  when  the  sun  comes  north 
again,  it  is  for  these  few,  the  all-includ- 
ing survivors  of  their  race,  to  start  the 
wasp  world  over  again.  As  the  mother 
wasp  is  a  complete  worker,  —  much 
more  admirable  than  a  queen  when 
you  come  to  know  her,  —  she  is  able 
to  plaster  a  pedicle,  build  paper  cells, 
lay  the  eggs,  and  provide  meat  for  the 
young.  And  as  there  would  be  no  ad- 


vantage in  several  mothers  living 
together,  each  starts  a  colony  of  her 
own.  Presently,  her  first  few  children 
issue  forth;  and  these  start  at  once  to 
help  her.  In  short,  the  bees  preserve 
their  organization  through  the  winter 
and  the  wasps  do  not. 

Unlike  the  bees,  who  cling  in  a  clus- 
ter and  die  all  together  when  they  are 
homeless  and  famished,  and  have  no 
further  object  in  living,  wasps  go  wan- 
dering around  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
each  seeking  his  way  to  dusty  death. 
Those  of  us  who  have  seen  a  homeless 
and  dying  wasp  crawling  about  in  the 
warm  kitchen  as  the  summer  wanes, 
must  have  observed  that  he  has  the 
look  of  a  fated  creature.  He  is  a  de- 
jected wanderer  on  the  face  of  Nature 
—  a  wasp  out  of  work.  He  is  the  Ham- 
let of  the  insect  world,  and  he  looks  the 
part. 

*What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth?' 

Whether  wasps  all  die  in  the  fall 
because  the  female  in  spring  will  be 
able  to  fend  for  herself;  or  whether  the 
mother  wasp  has  learned  to  do  it  all, 
because  the  other  workers  are  dead  and 
she  simply  has  to,  might  make  an  in- 
teresting and  bootless  subject  of  specu- 
lation. Such  is  the  delicate  balance,  the 
marvelous  consistency  of  nature.  One 
fact  fits  in  with  all  the  other  facts. 

Something  of  this  occurred  to  me,  as 
I  stood  and  watched  a  few  wasps  veer- 
ing back  and  forth  along  the  sunny 
wall.  Then  I  began  to  think  of  painting. 
And  suddenly  I  saw  the  point.  As  it 
was  just  at  the  tail-end  of  winter,  all 
these  were  female  wasps!  If  I  killed  one 
of  them,  I  would  be  killing  a  whole 
colony.  I  could  exterminate  hundreds 
at  a  blow.  I  went  right  into  the  house 
and  got  the  fly-swatter. 

I  killed  a  dozen  or  two  —  every  last 
mother  of  them.  All  that  had  come  out 
into  the  sunshine  around  the  premises 
I  killed.  And  that  summer  I  painted. 
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There  were  no  wasps'  nests  that  season; 
no  —  nor  the  next  season,  nor  the 
next. 

IV 

Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
I  had  made  a  great  mistake.  I  had  be- 
come interested  in  wasps.  From  going 
up  the  ladder  so  much  that  first  sum- 
mer, drawing  closer  and  closer  to  a  nest, 
I  had  begun  to  see  things.  There  was 
a  multitude  of  plump  and  hungry  grubs, 
each  living  like  a  little  papoose  in  its 
snugly  fitting  cell,  its  brown  face  always 
in  position  for  something  to  eat.  And 
the  whole  activity  of  the  old  ones,  as 
they  came  and  went,  was  to  keep  up 
with  this  constant  demand.  When  I 
found  I  could  not  paint  that  summer, 
—  and  yet  wanted  to,  —  I  made  re- 
peated excursions  up  the  ladder,  and 
tarried  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
As  it  proved  so  interesting,  I  began  to 
take  chances  in  the  interest  of  —  not 
science,  but  curiosity.  I  got  my  nose, 
as  it  were,  into  a  wasp's  business.  And 
thereafter,  when  I  came  down  to  the 
library,  it  was  to  make  notes.  Another 
summer,  I  told  myself,  I  would  start 
right  in  at  the  beginning  and  see  it  all. 

But  the  following  season  I  found  that 
I  had  made  a  fatal  and  lasting  mistake. 
I  seemed  to  have  exterminated  all  the 
wasps  in  these  immediate  parts.  I  had 
deprived  myself  of  all  material  for 
further  study.  In  two  or  three  years, 
as  these  notes  turned  up  again  and 
began  to  grow  interesting,  I  was  sorry 
I  did  it.  If  I  had  kept  on  with  the  same 
rapt  interest  in  the  Social  Wasps,  there 
is  no  telling  how  much  I  might  have 
found  out  on  this  forbidden  subject. 

One  thing  I  did  find  out  pretty 
thoroughly,  however,  and  that  is  how 
a  wasp  comports  himself  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  I  know  little  about  the 
wasp  afield,  how  he  (or  she)  pounces 
upon  the  prey  and  dismembers  it  and 
sorts  out  the  meat.  But  I  know  what 


he  does  with  it  when  he  gets  it  home, 
and  how  he  meets  some  interesting  lit- 
tle problems.  My  knowledge  is  not 
extensive,  but  intensive.  Let  us,  then, 
take  a  close  look  at  a  wasp's  nest,  not- 
ing the  rules  that  they  follow  in  feeding 
so  large  a  family,  and  the  many  little 
things  that  make  their  system  perfect. 

The  colony  that  we  are  observing  is 
at  the  height  of  the  season's  activities, 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  nest 
has  now  grown  to  a  good  size,  and  all 
the  cells  are  filled  with  young  wasps  in 
the  various  stages  of  development. 
Some  of  the  cells  are  sealed,  these  con- 
taining grubs  that  have  been  fed  until 
they  reached  full  growth,  and  then  spun 
a  cover  over  themselves.  They  will  re- 
main quiescent  while  they  take  on  the 
nymph  form,  ready  to  come  forth  as 
wasps. 

Around  them,  and  of  chief  interest 
to  the  observer,  is  a  multitude  of  brown- 
ish faces,  each  face  just  filling  the  mouth 
of  the  cell.  These  are  the  countenances 
of  fat,  white  grubs,  ever  hungry  and 
waiting  to  be  fed.  They  form  almost  an 
unbroken  surface  of  faces,  separated 
only  by  the  thin  walls  of  the  hexagonal 
compartments.  Toward  the  rim  of  the 
nest,  the  cells  dwindle  in  size,  some 
nearly  completed,  some  half-built-up, 
and  finally,  at  the  very  edge,  mere 
shallow  cups.  A  female  wasp  does  not 
wait  for  the  cell  to  be  fully  built  before 
she  deposits  her  egg.  She  lays  it  at 
once  in  the  rounded  bottom.  The  wasps 
build  as  the  grub  grows  and  develops. 

Turning  now  to  the  wasps  themselves, 
who  have,  in  fact,  been  walking  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  comb  while  we  were 
observing  it,  we  naturally  expect  to  see 
signs  of  intelligent  activity.  To  our 
surprise  there  is  not  a  stroke  of  useful 
work  being  done  by  the  whole  restless 
swarm.  There  is  nothing  but  walking 
about  and  preening  and  primping,  and 
the  everlasting  making  of  their  toilet. 
A  wasp  —  he,  she,  or  it  —  is  never  still. 
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When  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  she  is 
at  her  toilet,  stroking  her  wings  with 
her  legs,  washing  her  face  like  a  cat,  re- 
composing  and  polishing  her  parts,  and 
cleaning  up  generally,  after  the  manner 
of  a  fly.  They  never  seem  to  be  satisfied. 
After  you  have  watched  such  a  lot  of 
housekeepers  for  a  while,  you  begin  to 
wonder  what  their  business  is  and  how 
they  ever  get  anything  done.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  worth  observing. 

Suddenly,  by  some  instant  under- 
standing, a  spell  falls  over  the  congre- 
gation. All  activity  ceases.  There  is 
not  a  move.  Each  wasp  seems  utterly 
transfixed.  As  you  see  this  sudden 
change  come  over  them,  and  stand 
wondering  what  it  is  all  about,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  the  suspense  in  the 
air.  Each  wasp  is  expectant,  motionless, 
wrapped  in  some  impending  event. 

This  means  that,  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  another  wasp  is  coming  with 
a  load  of  meat.  You  might  listen  with 
your  intentest  ear,  or  look  your  sharp- 
est, but  you  could  not  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  that  other  wasp  at  the  time 
they  do. 

Presently  the  forager  comes  in,  like 
an  airship,  and  lights  with  his  burden 
on  the  nest.  He  has  brought  home  a 
ball  of  sausage  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pea.  Sometimes  the  ball  is  much 
smaller;  frequently  it  is  as  big  as  the 
front  section  of  his  body,  or  half  as 
big  as  himself.  The  sausage,  already 
chewed  up  and  perfectly  rounded  in  the 
field,  is  either  of  two  colors,  a  dull  red- 
dish hue  like  Bologna  or  summer  sau- 
sage, or  a  greenish  tint  like  Roquefort 
cheese.  Those  who  have  observed  this 
wasp  in  the  field  say  that  it  preys  upon 
caterpillars,  and  this  I  can  well  believe. 
The  lighter-colored  meat  would  indi- 
cate that  he  had  killed  for  his  children 
*a  big,  green  woolly  one.* 

As  he  alights,  there  is  commotion 
among  the  wasps,  and  several  draw  up 
closer  to  him.  One  stands  directly  in 
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front  of  him.  And  now  ensues  a  pecul- 
iar performance  with  the  ball  of  meat. 
Resting  on  the  wasp's  extended  fore- 
legs, it  begins  revolving,  now  toward 
the  right  and  now  toward  the  left.  In 
the  same  manner  that  a  man  without 
hands  might  manage  a  big  ball  on  his 
extended  arms,  the  wasp  makes  the 
ball  of  sausage  turn  over  and  over. 
And  just  as  a  man  might  extend  his 
chin  out  over  the  ball  in  order  to  hold 
and  control  it  better,  so  does  a  wasp. 
But  the  wasp  does  it  with  the  skill  of  a 
juggler,  and  the  ball  moves  briskly 
round.  It  is  evident  that  a  ball  handled 
in  this  way,  simply  by  the  alternate 
raising  and  lowering  of  two  straight 
arms,  has  got  to  move  from  right  to 
left  or  left  to  right.  It  cannot  so  readily 
move  in  the  other  direction,  to  and 
from  the  wasp.  This  will  be  interesting 
to  remember  when  we  consider  the 
wasp's  use  of  his  cutting  instruments. 

In  a  little  while,  the  wasp  that  has 
been  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
forager  walks  oflf  with  a  share  of  the 
sausage.  Rather,  I  should  say  that  he 
walks  off  with  the  whole  ball,  except 
that  the  forager  has  retained  a  small 
share  for  himself.  This  second  wasp 
now  starts  the  ball  revolving  to  right 
and  left,  and  another  wasp  takes  a 
position  face  to  face  with  him,  just  as 
he  did  with  the  first  wasp.  Finally,  this 
third  wasp  receives  the  ball,  the  second 
having  retained  a  share.  Thus  it  passes 
on,  until  it  has  been  divided  between 
three  or  four,  or  possibly  five,  wasps. 

These  wasps  are  now  to  distribute  it 
among  the  young.  Each  of  the  pieces 
will  serve  to  feed  several  grubs  —  possi- 
bly eight  or  ten  of  them.  But  the  wasps 
do  not  feed  it  by  any  such  crude  and 
simple  process  as  giving  each  grub  a 
bite,  or  tearing  ofi"  a  piece  for  it.  Each 
of  the  feeding  wasps  stations  himself  in 
front  of  a  cell  and  goes  through  the 
same  juggling  performance  with  the 
little  ball.    It  takes  quite  a  while. 
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Meanwhile  the  hungry  grub,  whose 
brown  face  just  fills  the  opening  of  the 
cell,  has  to  wait  for  its  dinner.  Presently, 
by  a  quick  dab,  that  grub  has  been  fed; 
and  the  wasp  moves  on  to  another  cell, 
to  go  through  the  same  performance. 

Watching  this  process  closely,  we 
begin  to  see  what  is  taking  place:  the 
wasp  is  shaping  a  little  round  biscuit  on 
the  side  of  the  main  loaf,  almost  cutting 
it  off,  and  yet  leaving  it  securely  fas- 
tened. It  is  a  ball  on  the  side  of  a  ball. 
And  this  little  ball  is  always  on  the  side 
away  from  the  wasp.  It  is  shaped  by 
the  pinching  of  the  wasp's  mandibles. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  wasp 
ceases  his  juggling.  He  grasps  the  larger 
ball  firmly  between  his  forelegs  and 
presents  it  to  the  grub,  so  that  the  side 
with  the  little  biscuit  on  it  is  directly 
in  front  of  the  grub's  face.  The  grub 
takes  hold,  the  wasp  pulls  the  ball  away, 
the  biscuit  separates;  and  so  another 
child  has  been  fed. 

The  wasp  is  here  solving  a  problem  in 
baby-feeding  incident  to  a  socialistic 
state  of  living.  It  is  important  that 
each  child  of  this  great  multitude  re- 
ceive its  share,  that  one  be  not  gorged 
while  others  are  famished.  The  meat 
must  be  given  to  the  babies  on  a  set 
ration,  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Therefore, 
the  adult  wasp  carefully  measures  off 
the  mouthful  that  each  shall  receive. 
As  for  the  first  division  of  the  ball 
among  several  adults,  that  is  a  division 
of  labor.  They  are  not  only  social 
wasps;  they  are  essentially  socialist 
wasps.  Without  this  system,  I  imagine 
that  many  youngsters  would  try  to 
grab  it  all,  and  many  oldsters  would 
not  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

But  this  is  not  to  look  closely  enough. 
As  I  have  said,  the  ball  has  got  to 
revolve  from  left  to  right  and  right  to 
left.  And  as  it  is  being  spun  around  for 
the  purpose  of  shaping  another  little 
ball  on  it,  the  work  has  all  got  to  be 
done  on  one  of  the  poles.  This  will  be 


the  pole  away  from  the  wasp,  because 
he  hugs  it  close  as  it  goes  round. 

For  a  wasp  to  reach  over  a  big  re- 
volving ball  of  meat,  and  keep  biting 
on  the  pole  that  is  farthest  from  him, 
might  seem  to  require  a  considerable 
act  of  contortion.  If  a  wasp  had  an 
extensible  neck  like  a  bird's  and  a  bill 
like  a  bird's  bill,  he  would  certainly 
have  to  put  his  head  in  a  twisted  posi- 
tion, not  very  convenient  to  a  juggler. 
And  when  we  consider  that  a  wasp's 
head  is  set  directly  on  his  body,  with 
practically  no  neck  at  all,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  be  built  in  some  way  that 
specially  fits  him  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  We  see  this  fitness  in  the  way  his 
mandibles  work. 

A  wasp's  mandibles  —  a  big,  strong 
beak,  which,  after  you  have  looked  at  it 
a  while,  seems  as  formidable  as  that  of 
an  eagle  —  do  not  open  with  an  up- 
and-down  motion,  like  the  bill  of  a  bird. 
His  is  a  bill  the  two  halves  of  which 
open  out  to  right  and  left.  And  instead 
of  one  half  moving  while  the  other  re- 
mains stationary,  both  move.  It  works 
like  a  pair  of  pincers.  This  long  and 
strong  cutting  tool  hangs  downward, 
though  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is  bent 
to  reach  in  that  direction.  A  wasp  has 
a  long  head,  like  a  horse,  and  the  mandi- 
bles, being  set  straight  on  this,  natu- 
rally reach  downward.  Thus,  he  can 
work  on  the  far  side  of  his  revolving  ball, 
biting  as  it  turns,  and  cutting  off  por- 
tions with  the  utmost  convenience. 

A  successful  hunter  will  not  always 
divide  his  booty  with  the  other  wasps. 
Sometimes  he  does  and  sometimes  he 
does  not;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
system  or  consistency  in  their  practice, 
they  had  me  puzzled .  Watching  closely, 
I  discovered  the  rule  that  governs.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  load. 
If  it  is  more  than  the  hunter  can  con- 
veniently handle  in  feeding  the  grubs, 
he  will  divide;  if  it  is  not,  he  insists 
upon  doing  all  the  feeding  himself.  If 
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it  is  twice  as  much  as  he  can  easily 
juggle,  he  will  divide  it  in  halves,  and 
there  an  end.  If  it  is  three  times  as 
much  as  he  wants,  he  will  keep  a  third 
for  himself,  and  give  two  thirds  to  the 
wasp  before  him.  This  surplus,  which 
is  to  say  the  whole  ball  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  piece  which  the  hunter  re- 
tains, always  goes  round  from  wasp  to 
wasp,  each  keeping  his  portion  and 
passing  it  on.  A  wasp  that  stands  face 
to  face  with  another  in  making  this 
subdivision,  extends  his  fore-legs  also 
and  helps  in  rotating  the  ball.  The  ball 
at  this  stage  is  big  and  heavy,  so  that 
cooperation  is  welcome.  Later,  when 
these  wasps  have  received  their  shares, 
they  handle  them  without  help,  easily 
and  with  considerable  speed.  But  if  the 
hunter  has  brought  in  a  ball  that  is  not 
too  big  for  him,  he  will  reserve  the  right 
of  feeding  it  all  himself. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  hunter, 
having  a  sense  of  property  rights,  would 
conduct  his  division  on  a  different  sys- 
tem, giving  to  another  wasp  what  that 
wasp  could  use,  cutting  off  a  proper 
share  for  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  he  had 
a  remainder  that  suited  himself.  As  we 
have  seen,  it  is  just  the  other  way  about. 

After  more  watching  and  further 
acquaintance  with  their  problems  and 
difficulties,  I  saw  that  this  was  the 
rational  thing  to  do. 

A  wasp,  after  making  a  long  flight 
with  a  heavy  load,  is  very  tired ;  some- 
times he  is  so  exhausted  that  he  falls 
off  the  nest,  sausage  and  all,  and  can 
hardly  land  the  load.  You  can  see  him 
breathing  heavily,  his  hinder  parts 
working  up  and  down.  The  contrast 
between  his  condition  and  that  of  the 
other  wasps  shows  very  plainly  that  he 
is  nearly  done  for.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  quite  sensible  for  the  one 
that  has  been  doing  the  exhausting 
work,  immediately  to  pass  on  the  bulk 
of  his  burden  to  another  wasp.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  jugglmg  with  that 


heavy  ball  to  divide  it  into  several 
parts;  and  so  he  helps  only  with  the 
first  division  —  just  long  enough  to 
retain  his  share.  It  is  as  if  he  said, '  Here ! 
I 'm  played  out.  Take  the  rest  of  this 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves.'  The 
second  wasp,  though  he  may  not  be 
tired,  follows  the  same  rule  for  subdivi- 
sion, and  passes  the  bulk  of  it  on. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  watching 
them,  a  wasp  came  in  with  an  unusually 
large  haul.  Possibly  he  had  brought  it 
from  a  great  distance.  He  struck  in  a 
blundering  manner  near  the  edge  of  the 
nest  and  fell  off,  landing  on  the  shingles 
a  short  distance  below.  He  maintained 
his  hold  on  the  sausage,  however,  and 
in  a  little  while  he  flew  away.  Why  he 
did  not  now  fly  in  the  direction  of  the 
nest  I  do  not  know.  One  might  imagine 
that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  whole 
performance,  and  had  gone  off  a  distance 
to  get  a  good  flying  start.  In  about  half 
a  minute  he  was  back  again.  This  time 
he  did  not  reach  the  nest  at  all,  but  lit 
on  the  roof  almost  directly  under  it. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  very  much 
exhausted.  I  could  see  him  pant,  his 
body  working  like  that  of  a  tired  bee. 
After  a  period  of  rest,  he  rose  by  sheer 
force  of  upward  flight  and  landed  on  the 
comb.  Another  wasp  immediately  met 
him  and  started  the  work  of  subdividing. 
I  could  see  no  reason  for  the  wasp's 
wasting  his  strength  by  flying  away  as 
he  did,  nor  do  I  exactly  understand  the 
difficulties  which  kept  him  from  making 
a  landing  on  the  comb,  when  he  could 
reach  the  roof  directly  under  it.  I 
mention  this  as  an  indication  of  the 
effort  a  wasp  has  sometimes  to  exert 
in  bringing  home  a  load  of  sausage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  a  wasp  plainly  has  more 
than  he  can  manage,  the  others  do  not 
go  out  and  relieve  him  of  part  of  the 
burden.  They  knew  well  enough  he  was 
coming,  as  could  be  seen  by  their  rapt 
attention  while  he  was  yet  in  the  dis- 
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tance;  and  they  could,  no  doubt,  sub- 
divide the  burden  on  the  roof  as  well  as 
on  the  comb.  But  this  is  not  according 
to  the  abstract  rules  which  govern 
them.  The  forager,  no  matter  how 
many  mishaps  he  may  go  through,  has 
to  deliver  his  own  load.  Once  he  has 
landed,  all  are  ready  to  receive  a  share. 

When  a  wasp  has  got  through  form- 
ing the  little  ball  on  the  side  of  the  big 
one,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  accu- 
racy with  which  he  seizes  the  larger  one, 
as  between  two  hands,  and  presents  the 
far  side  of  it,  which  he  cannot  see,  so 
that  the  biscuit  is  directly  in  front  of 
the  grub.  At  the  beginning  of  my  ob- 
servations, when  I  had  become  pretty 
well  versed  in  this  part  of  the  trade,  I 
thought  that  the  wasp,  just  as  the 
grub  took  hold,  cut  off  the  biscuit  with 
his  own  mandibles.  Further  watching 
showed  me  that  this  could  not  be  the 
case.  When  a  wasp  is  just  beginning  to 
pass  the  food  around  to  the  grubs,  and 
before  it  has  been  reduced  in  size  by 
several  of  them  receiving  their  share,  the 
ball  of  sausage  is  frequently  so  large  as 
completely  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
cell  as  the  wasp  presses  it  firmly  home 
against  the  grub's  face.  It  fills  the 
opening  of  the  cell  like  the  stopper  of  a 
bottle.  And  when  it  is  drawn  away,  the 
little  ball  or  biscuit  is  gone.  This 
shows  conclusively  that  the  grub  dis- 
attaches  the  portion,  itself.  This  part 
is  done  so  quickly,  by  a  mere  offhand 
dab,  that  you  have  to  watch  closely  to 
catch  the  details.  The  grub  is  always 
prompt  enough  about  taking  hold. 

As  to  why  the  wasp  has  adopted  the 
system  of  leaving  the  grub's  little  ball 
of  sausage  attached  to  the  big  one,  not 
quite  cutting  it  off,  the  rationale  of 
that  is  easily  apparent.  The  wasp,  hav- 
ing no  hands,  needs  both  front  legs  to 
hold  the  main  ball.  If  he  were  to  cut 
the  little  ball  completely  ofi",  he  would 
have  two  packages  to  manage  —  not 
very  convenient  in  his  case.  It  is  better 


to  keep  it  in  one  package,  and  let  the 
grub  get  hold  before  the  final  separation 
takes  place.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work 
that  the  grub  is  extremely  willing  to  do. 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  observed 
that  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
wasp's  work  as  an  architect.  I  do  not 
describe  him  building  up  those  in- 
complete paper  cells.  For  this  there  is 
no  doubt  a  reason.  A  wasp,  being  a 
paper  manufacturer,  needs  moisture 
with  which  to  work  up  the  pulp.  He 
gathers  the  loose  fibre  from  the  surface 
of  decaying  wood  at  a  time  when  it  is 
wet  with  rain.  And  I  did  my  wasp 
investigating  on  fair  days.  If  I  had 
only  thought  of  this,  the  neighbors 
would  no  doubt  have  seen  me  up  a 
ladder  with  an  umbrella. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  suspect  that 
my  too  great  success  in  getting  rid  of 
wasps  had  contributing  reasons  behind 
it.  That  south  wall  of  my  house,  which 
is  built  of  boulders  two  feet  thick,  has 
deep  interstices,  where  the  mortar  did 
not  completely  fill  in;  and  while  it  is 
thoroughly  pointed  up  on  the  surface, 
there  are  cracks,  due  to  seasoning, 
which  allow  access  to  this  ramified  in- 
terior. Having  the  heat-retaining  prop- 
erties of  stone,  and  facing  the  sun  in 
winter,  it  is  a  great  place  for  snakes  to 
hibernate  —  as  I  find  out  in  spring, 
when  I  see  them  issuing  from  the  ground 
line  where  the  pointing-up  comes  to  an 
end.  Wasps,  the  few  of  them  that  sur- 
vive, hibernate  too;  and  they  look  about 
for  a  place  with  favoring  circumstance. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  my  place  at- 
tracted all  the  mother  wasps  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  And  my  fly-swat- 
ter, making  such  complete  work  of  them 
just  as  they  were  coming  out,  gave 
the  species  a  complete  setback. 

If  I  thus  robbed  myself  of  a  source 
of  intellectual  pleasure,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  deserved  what  I  got.  One  should 
not  be  too  reckless  about  disturbing 
the  balance  of  nature. 
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BY  E.  BARRINGTON 


'T  WAS  the  evening  of  the  Birthnight 
ball  when  George  Anne  arrived,  in  a 
hackney  coach,  attended  by  her  dresser, 
and  scarce  visible  for  mantua  boxes. 
The  three  children  were  put  away  — 
their  usual  fate  —  in  the  beds  within, 
and  though  not  able  to  sleep  for  excite- 
ment, were  mute  as  mice,  lest  they  be 
punished  by  the  closing  of  the  door 
upon  the  ravishing  glimpses  they  had 
of  the  parlour. 

T  is  not  for  a  mere  scribbler  to  in- 
trude upon  the  chaste  mysteries  of  the 
toilet.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that, 
when  all  was  completed,  George  Anne 
and  Mrs  March,  the  dresser,  stood 
back,  breathless,  to  contemplate  the 
work  of  their  hands. 

Mrs  Gunning,  her  fine  brown  hair 
piled  on  her  head  into  an  edifice 
twisted  with  gauze  and  feathers  that 
granted  her  five  inches  more  of  height, 
looked  a  Roman  empress  —  her  fine 
bust  displayed  to  advantage  and  sus- 
taining a  necklace  of  stage  emeralds  set 
in  pinchbeck,  which  could  not  be  told 
from  the  veritable  jewels,  so  closely 
were  they  copied  for  George  Anne  from 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bridgewater's. 
Her  hoop  was  very  wide,  and  over  it  a 
green  satin  brocade  flowered  with  gold, 
wherein  George  Anne  had  played  Lady 
Modish  but  twenty  times,  and  so  rich 
that  't  would  serve  her  great-grand- 
daughter. 'Twas  ruffled  at  neck  and 
elbow  with  Mechlin,  and  the  girls 
gazed  in  awe  at  their  splendid  mama. 
T  was  a  changed  woman.  She  ex- 
panded, she  ghded,  she  moved,  as  a 
•swan  floating  throusrh  her  native  ele- 


ment differs  from  the  same  lurching 
along  the  bank. 

But  Elizabeth  —  O  beautiful!  Sure 
't  was  joy  to  see  her!  Her  hair,  a-gleam 
with  gold,  was  rolled  back  and  carried 
in  massive  braids  that  crowned  and 
bound  her  head  in  the  Grecian  taste, 
confined  by  a  bandeau  of  pearls  that 
crossed  her  brow.  Her  Grecian  robe 
(indeed  the  fair  Miss  Lebeau  had 
played  Calista  in  it)  was  a  white  satin 
with  a  fall  of  lace,  and  round  her  slender 
throat  a  chain  of  seed  pearl.  Mrs  Bel- 
lamy knew  her  business.  'T  was  simple, 
but  simplicity  becomes  a  goddess,  and 
frills  and  flounces  can  but  distract  the 
eye  from  loveliness  that  seems  native  to 
heaven.  Her  mother  surveyed  her  in  a 
kind  of  amaze  and  then  turned  to  Maria. 

'Twas  peculiar  to  these  two  fair 
sisters  that  they  adorned  each  other, 
each  appearing  more  beautiful  when 
both  were  in  company.  Indeed  't  was 
said  later  that  this  contributed  much  to 
their  triumphs.  Maria  now  appeared 
in  a  fine  India  muslin  embroidered  in 
gold  wheat-ears,  a  robe  which,  't  is  to 
be  feared,  Mr  Sidney  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  rich  nabob  of  Jubble- 
pore,  had  laid  at  the  feet  of  George  Anne 
in  pursuance  of  a  suit  not  wholly  dis- 
dained. No  matter!  On  Maria  it  shone 
like  the  raiment  of  the  youngest  of  the 
angels,  draping  yet  expressing  her  fair 
limbs  with  a  seductive  reserve  that  was 
art  embellishing  nature.  She  had  a  row 
of  seed  pearl  like  her  sister,  and  one 
rose  of  faintest  pink  nestled  in  her  vir- 
gin bosom.  Her  hair  of  burning  gold 
was  dressed  in  curls  a  la  mouton,  as  Mrs 
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March  expressed  it,  and  a  string  of 
pearls  wove  through  the  rich  tresses. 

But  't  is  useless  to  describe  beauty. 
As  well  dry  a  rose  in  a  book  and  look 
for  bloom  and  dew.  It  depends  on 
bright  eye  and  smiling  lip  and  wordless 
sweetness  and  the  fall  of  exquisite 
lashes  and  the  tone  of  music  and  —  and 
this  poor  scribbler  lays  down  his  pen 
and  attempts  no  more  to  paint  where 
the  great  artists  later  owned  themselves 
vanquished. 

*And  all  is  prepared,'  cries  George 
Anne,  exulting.  *For  my  mother's  job 
coach  is  at  hand  to  take  my  three 
beauties;  and  distress  not  yourself,  my 
dearest  Madam,  for  I  engage  to  remain 
with  your  little  family  and  will  return 
in  the  coach  when  it  deposits  you  here. 
And  now,  children,  peep  and  whisper 
no  longer,  but  come  see  your  lovely 
mama  and  sisters  before  they  go  to 
conquer  the  world.' 

'Twas  the  kindest  heart!  She  clap- 
ped her  hands,  and  in  rushed  the  three 
children  like  Bedlam  let  loose,  careering 
round  and  about  the  three,  shouting, 
laughing,  and  begging  to  be  took  also. 
Raisins  and  oranges  from  George 
Anne's  reticule  alone  restored  them  to 
their  beds  in  peace. 

The  Golden  Vanity  "  has  sent  forth 
two  incomparable  beauties,'  says  she  at 
the  door  as  they  stepped  into  the  coach. 
*May  it  bring  them  the  luck  of  its 
heroine  and  more.' 

St  Patrick's  Hall  was  all  of  a  blaze 
with  wax  candles  and  flambeaux,  and 
shining  mirrors  set  in  with  gilt  Cupids, 
and  twinkling  of  fairy  lights  in  the  great 
glass  lustres  and  their  ghttering  chains 
of  drops  and  pendants.  Garlands  of 
green,  with  roses  interspersed,  were  in 
swags  and  loops  about  the  splendid 
walls,  where  hung  the  pictures  of  by- 
gone viceroys  in  ribbon  and  star,  in 
frames  to  match  the  mirrors  that  multi- 
plied the  scene  a  himdredfold. 


And,  more  than  all,  the  handsomest 
women  in  Ireland  were  decked  out  in 
silks  and  satins  and  all  the  family 
jewels,  and  they  sparkling  like  the  lus- 
tres above  their  heads;  and  all  the 
gentlemen,  in  uniforms  and  silk  stock- 
ings showing  off  their  fine  calves,  and 
they  strutting  with  their  swords  and 
squiring  the  ladies  and  bowing.  And 
above  it  all  the  Throne,  with  the  velvet 
canopy  and  the  Royal  Arms,  and  my 
Lord  Harrington,  his  Excellency,  sitting 
like  a  picture  of  himself,  with  his  stars 
and  orders  and  his  coat  of  sky-blue  vel- 
vet laced  and  embroidered  with  gold; 
and  as  each  pretty  lady  came  up  to  him 
and  swept  her  curtsey  he  lifted  her  by 
the  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek;  for  the 
Viceroy  has  that  privilege,  and  many 
a  man  envied  him  a  few  of  the  kisses, 
if  they  did  not  envy  them  all. 

And  now  at  the  great  doors  appeared 
three  ladies,  quietly,  like  persons  used 
to  assemblies,  though  to  be  honest  their 
knees  were  trembling  under  them  and 
their  little  hearts  quaking.  So  they 
were  passed  on  from  one  golden  image 
to  another,  until  they  arrived  before 
his  Excellency,  the  company  politely 
making  way,  and  a  whisper  that  rose 
to  a  buzz  running  with  them.  *Lord! 
who  are  they?'  —  *Who  can  they  be?' 
—  *  Look  at  the  girls ! '  —  *  Exquisite ! '  — 
*  Beautiful!'  —  'For  my  part  I  see 
nothing  in  them.  Vilely  dressed.  Very 
far  from  modish.'  — *Too  tall.'  —  *Too 
short '  —  in  fact,  every  expression  of 
approval  and  disfavour.  But  every 
lady  stood  on  the  tips  of  her  satin  shoes 
to  see,  and  every  gentleman  took  the 
fullest  advantage  of  his  height;  and  had 
poor  Harry  been  there,  he  had  died  of 
jealousy.  Alas!  even  his  fond  letters 
were  not  in  Elizabeth's  gentle  bosom, 
but  tossed  forgot  on  the  bed  in  Britain 
Street,  with  George  Anne  casting  the 
eye  of  sensibility  on  them. 

And  now  the  officer  who  performed 
the  introduction  took  Mrs  Gunning's 
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gloved  hand,  very  stately,  and  led  her 
before  the  Throne. 

*The  Honourable  Mrs  Gunning,  your 
Excellency.' 

Down  she  flowed  in  a  magnificent 
curtsey,  her  hands  supporting  her  bro- 
cade on  either  side,  her  head  bent 
majestic — Beauty  adoring  Power.  Sud- 
enly  my  Lord  steps  nimbly  forward  on 
the  dais. 

*What?'  he  cries.  *Do  my  eyes  de^ 
ceive  me?  Impossible!  But  sure  I  have 
the  happiness  to  see  the  daughter  of 
my  old  friend,  and  I  am  honoured  be- 
yond expression  to  welcome  her  beneath 
my  roof.  Where  have  you  been  retired? 
And  what  are  these  two  lovely  nymphs? 
Your  daughters?  No,  siu-e  it  can't  be 
and  you  all  youth  and  beauty  yourself. 
Present  them.' 

And  while  mama  blushed  and  bridled, 
the  magic  words  were  spoke,  and  the 
two  dropped  the  gentlest  curtseys,  and 
rising,  received  a  salute  more  than  usual 
warm  from  his  Excellency  on  either 
fair  blushing  cheek.  'T  was  observed  he 
lingered  an  instant  on  Maria's.  Vice- 
roys, too,  are  human. 

'T  was  an  instantaneous  conquest  — 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  A  moment 
later  they  were  the  centre  of  a  compet- 
ing crowd  of  gentlemen,  and  glances  of 
coldness  and  aversion  raining  on  them 
from  ladies  only  a  little  less  fair  and 
now  deserted.  That  his  Excellency  was 
the  first  victim,  none  could  doubt,  for 
when  he  was  not  in  company  with  the 
beauties,  he  was  discoursing  of  them  to 
others.  True  it  is  that  he  conducted 
the  Dowager  Rathconnel  to  the  supper- 
table,  but  equally  true,  that  he  left  the 
lady  seated  before  such  dainties  as 
ensure  an  old  age  of  gout,  disengaging 
himself  with  a  nimble  wit  that  should 
have  appeased  her,  and  sought  out  the 
mother  of  the  Graces,  devoting  himself 
to  memories  of  old  times,  while  Maria 
and  Elizabeth  danced  and  smiled  on 
their  adorers,  blooming  and  beautiful. 


*My  dear  Madam,'  says  his  Lordship, 
*how  is  it  possible  that  you  have  lived 
so  retired  for  fifteen  years?  'T  was  not 
justice  to  your  admirers  —  of  whom  I 
was  ever  one.  How  came  it  about?' 

*Why,  your  Excellency,'  says  the 
lady  very  serious,  * 't  was  not  with  my 
good-will.  You  know  well  that  my  late 
father's  good  heart  was  his  chief  posses- 
sion; and  my  husband  —  alas!' 

Sure  a  pause  and  downcast  eyes  are 
more  expressive  than  any  words.  His 
Excellency  shook  his  majestic  peruke, 
and  echoed  the  lady. 

*Alas!  Cards,  horses,  the  bottle  — 
how  many  a  wife  and  mother  hath  had 
cause  to  curse  that  fatal  trinity!  And 
't  is  even  so.  Madam?' 

She  applied  George  Anne's  laced 
handkerchief  to  her  eye,  then  smiled 
faintly  and  seeing  opportunity,  seized 
it. 

*  I  would  not  cloud  this  festive  scene, 
your  Excellency,  yet  why  should  I 
reserve  from  a  tried  friend  that  I  and 
my  poor  daughters  — ' 

*Yes,  yes!'  cries  his  Lordship,  very 
impatient. 

* —  Are  here  this  night  in  borrowed 
dress,'  continues  Mrs  G.  solemnly,  *and 
are  indebted  even  for  the  shoes  upon 
our  feet  to  the  kindness  of  an  actress, 
Mrs  Bellamy.' 

*Good  God!'  says  Lord  Harrington, 
genuinely  shocked,  and  the  more  so 
that  he  had  himself  known  Mrs  Bellamy 
some  years  since.  *Sure  it  can't  be! 
I  won't  believe  it.  Indeed,  we  must 
discourse  further  of  this.  Come  hither ! ' 

Profoimdly  interested,  he  led  her  to  a 
withdrawing-room  and  there  they  fell 
into  so  deep  discussion  that  never  had 
he  been  such  a  negligent  host.  And 
when  Mrs  Gunning  left  the  withdraw- 
ing-room, it  was  with  an  imperial  head 
held  high,  and  a  flush  in  her  cheek 
which  became  her  so  well  that  the  most 
prying  female  eye  would  not  give  her  a 
day  over  thirty. 
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His  Excellency  led  out  Maria  to  a 
minuet.  Twice  he  took  Elizabeth  down 
the  country-dances.  The  generous  wine 
had  warmed  his  heart,  the  glow  of 
beauty  kindled  it  to  flame,  and  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  his  eyes  were  only 
for  the  fair  Gunnings.  The  world  fol- 
lowed his  example  —  when  does  it  other- 
wise? —  and  a  petal  from  Maria's  rose, 
a  look  from  the  violet,  dark-lashed  eyes 
of  Elizabeth,  were  the  prizes  of  the  night. 

A  party  of  noblemen  escorted  them 
to  the  doors  on  leaving,  and 't  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  Mrs  Gunning  per- 
suaded them  it  was  unnecessary  to  ride 
in  cavalcade  about  the  coach  to  Brit- 
ain Street.  When  the  ladies  were 
gone,  they  returned  into  the  Banquet- 
ing Hall  to  toast  *The  Irish  Beauties,' 
and  break  their  glasses  in  their  honour 
until  the  floor  was  strewn  with  broken 
crystal,  and  the  celebrants  were  most 
of  them  borne  speechless  to  their  beds. 
Indeed,  a  challenge  passed  between  my 
Lords  Cappoquin  and  Tuam  upon  a 
dispute  as  to  which  lady  was  the  greater 
Venus. 

Never  was  such  a  triumph!  And  Mrs 
Gunning,  falling  into  George  Anne's 
arms  in  Britain  Street,  declared  with 
tears  of  joy:  — 

*You  were  right,  entirely  right,  my 
dearest  Madam.  I  am  promised  a  hand- 
some pension  on  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, and  his  Excellency  counsels  me 
to  transport  my  girls  to  London,  where, 
he  considers,  they  may  pretend  to  the 
highest  matches,  and  promises  intro- 
ductions worthy  of  them.  And,  O 
Madam,  playing  at  faro  in  the  card- 
room,  I  won  a  milleleva  —  no  less !  — 
Fifty  guineas !  —  Lord !  was  ever  any- 
one so  happy r 

Tears  of  sensibility  stood  in  George 
Anne's  eyes.  She  was  one  who  shared 
to  the  full  the  griefs  or  triumphs  of  her 
friends.  She  wrung  Mrs  G.'s  hand  and 
embraced  the  fair  conquerors,  scorning 
to  mention  the  rent  in  Maria's  muslin 


gown,  and  the  stain  of  wine  on  Eliza- 
beth's satin.  It  was  a  generous  heart, 
and  had  earned  more  gratitude  than 
she  afterwards  received  from  two,  at 
least,  of  the  ladies. 

'T  was  amazing  to  Mrs  Gunning  and 
Maria  now,  that  ever  they  had  con- 
templated the  stage  —  so  very  far  be- 
low their  pretensions;  and  it  took  but  a 
week  to  open  the  foriyier  lady's  eyes  to 
the  little  cracks  in  George  Anne's  repu- 
tation. She  saw  plainly  that  such  a 
friendship  could  be  no  aid  to  their  soar- 
ing aspirations;  and  indeed  her  ambition 
had  now  spread  its  wings  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  Earl  of  Harrington  having 
advanced  the  first  installment  of  her 
pension,  she  immediately  moved  their 
lodging  to  the  genteeler  Mount  Street, 
and  Britain  Street  was  forgot,  along 
with  George  Anne.  Sure  a  mother  must 
be  prudent!  Elizabeth  only  forsook  not 
her  friend,  going  to  wait  upon  her  and 
carrying  with  her  many  of  the  posies 
left  in  daily  homage  to  her  sister  and 
herself.  She  had  little  in  her  power,  for 
money  was  still  none  too  plenty;  but 
kindness  and  gratitude  smell  sweeter 
even  than  roses,  and  these  she  carried 
in  handfuls  straight  from  a  grateful 
heart  to  George  Anne. 

It  smoothed  not  her  own  path  in 
Mount  Street,  for  Mrs  Gunning's  pride 
grew  with  what  fed  it,  and  though  ad- 
miration was  plenty,  off*ers  were  few. 
It  might  be  that  the  enmity  of  the  Dub- 
lin ladies  stood  in  their  way,  for  certain 
it  is  that  Mrs  G.  was  never  a  favourite. 
Where  she  judged  well  to  flatter,  she 
flattered  too  openly;  where  she  disliked 
and  saw  no  gain,  she  insulted;  and 
many  gentlemen  would  have  retired 
from  her  acquaintance,  but  for  Maria's 
frolicsome  gaiety  and  the  sweetness 
of  Elizabeth.  It  gained  ground  about  the 
city  that  there  was  much  scheming  in 
Mount  Street  with  a  view  to  rich  hus- 
bands, and  it  smirched  the  girls  as  well 
as  their  mama,  and  put  thorns  in  their 
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way.  It  made  the  men  bolder  than 
they  should  be,  and  the  women  cold. 

Maria  was  the  hardier  and  took  it  as 
a  necessity  of  their  situation;  but  the 
milder  Elizabeth  wept  often  on  George 
Anne's  kind  bosom  over  the  insults  (as 
she  took  it)  which  Mrs  Gunning  received 
with  rapture,  as  hopeful  signs  of  love. 
And,  whatever  the  actress's  own  case 
might  be,  't  is  certain  she  showed  more 
delicacy  in  dealing  with  the  girl  than 
did  her  lady  mother. 

Nor  had  she  much  comfort  from  Mr 
Harry's  letters.  His  father  remained 
adamant;  and  though  he  writ,  't  was 
more  carelessly,  and  a  rumour  reached 
Dublin  that  coupled  his  name  with  the 
great  fortune.  Miss  Hooker,  and  was 
generally  took  for  truth.  Mrs  Gunning 
greeted  it  with  pleasure,  regarding  Mr 
Harry  as  a  gone-by  and  much  below  her 
hopes;  but  though  EHzabeth's  heart 
was  not  wounded,  her  pride  was  pierced 
to  the  quick.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
world  conspired  to  humiliate  her,  and 
she  asked  herself  what  was  the  use  of 
beauty,  if  it  meant  this  and  no  more. 
She  sighed  and  left  his  last  letter 
unanswered. 

Miss  Maria  too  had  her  troubles. 
My  Lord  Errington  pursued  her  with 
ardour,  and  his  handsome  rakish  face 
and  gallant  impudence  drew  the  pretty 
moth  towards  the  heat  and  flame  of  a 
dangerous  candle.  Folly,  no  more;  but 
his  lady  took  her  vengeance  in  scandals 
that  spread  about  the  town,  and  a  duel 
was  fought  that  did  Maria  no  good  and 
kept  off  worthier  pretenders  to  her 
hand;  and  indeed  it  was  not  a  day  too 
soon  when  the  family  packed  up  their 
belongings  and  changed  the  air  to  Lon- 
don. The  girls  outshone  all  others  — 
true!  but 't  was  thought  more  in  beauty 
than  discretion,  for  Elizabeth  must  needs 
sink  with  her  family.  The  world  draws 
not  nice  distinctions. 

But  to  say  they  were  courted  in  Lon- 
don is  to  say  little.  They  broke  trium- 


phant upon  the  town,  supported  by 
letters  from  his  Excellency,  and  the 
town  received  them  with  frenzy,  as  it 
might  the  great  Italian  singer  or  the 
new  lions  at  the  Tower,  or  what  not. 
Amongst  the  greatest,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  put  himself  at  their  disposal, 
urged  thereto  by  a  particular  letter 
from  my  Lord  Harrington  and  his  own 
love  of  beauty.  He  dangled  about  them 
daily,  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  from 
the  first  moment  of  meeting,  Mrs  Gun- 
ning fixed  the  eye  of  cupidity  on  his 
Grace.  For  of  all  of  the  matches  of  the 
Kingdom,  James  Hamilton  was  the 
greatest  available.  Duke  of  Brandon 
in  England,  of  Chatelherault  in  France, 
of  Hamilton  in  Scotland,  of  vast  pos- 
sessions, of  suitable  age  and  gallant 
presence,  a  princess  need  not  have  dis- 
dained his  hand.  A  great  prince,  in- 
deed, and  knowing  it  possibly  too  well, 
't  was  he  to  dazzle  a  girl's  eye  and  carry 
her  heart  by  storm!  As  for  hearts,  it  was 
never  supposed  his  Grace  possessed  one; 
at  least,  he  wore  it  not  on  his  sleeve, 
but  was  ever  cold  and  haughty,  though 
it  was  well  known  he  liked  a  pretty 
woman  as  well  as  any  —  short  of  the 
wedding  ring.  He  hung  about  the  new 
beauties  as  a  gentleman  will,  until 
wagers  began  to  be  laid  at  White's  as  to 
which  had  caught  his  favour,  and  where 
would  fall  the  handkerchief  of  the 
Grand  Bashaw. 

Meanwhile,  his  attentions  made  them 
more  than  ever  the  mode,  and  the  town 
gallants  swarmed  about  them  like  bees 
at  the  Assemblies  where  they  figured, 
attended  by  my  Lord  Duke  in  ribbon 
and  star.  As  the  days  went  by,  however, 
the  anxious  mother  observed  that  his 
preference  was  for  Elizabeth,  and  that 
he  had  no  thought  to  interfere  wth  my 
Lord  Coventry,  who  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  Maria,  though  he  commit- 
ted himself  no  further  than  the  Duke. 
Indeed,  stories  were  now  freely  circu- 
lated concerning  Britain  Street  and  the 
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poverty  and  shifts  of  the  family,  and 
wagers  were  laid  that  neither  the  one 
nobleman  nor  the  other  looked  for  more 
than  a  few  months'  amusement  with 
the  two  loveliest  girls  in  England.  Mrs 
Gimning  was  openly  called  the  Adven- 
turess, and  it  was  a  favourite  sport  with 
some  ladies  to  imitate  her  Irish  accent 
and  carnying  ways  with  those  she  would 
please;  and  doubtless  Maria  angled  a 
little  too  openly  for  her  lord.  They 
were,  in  short,  easy  game  for  the 
mockers,  and  Elizabeth  shnmk  daily 
more  into  the  shade.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  would  be  the  Dublin  story  over  again. 

Mr  Harry  came  at  once  to  their 
lodging  on  his  return  from  Yorkshire, 
and,  to  be  sure,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
of  Miss  Hooker.  He  would  have  saluted 
Elizabeth,  but  she  drew  back  with  a 
curtsey,  her  manner  sweet  and  cold  as 
an  autumn  dawn  with  a  touch  of  winter 
in  the  air.  He  found  her  changed,  and 
no  wonder,  and  said  as  much  with  some 
anger. 

*It  should  not  surprise  you,  Harry,' 
says  she  serenely.  *I  am  now  eighteen, 
and  have  seen  the  world,  as  you  have 
also.  Our  betrothal  was  a  child's  game. 
I  like  you  too  well  to  be  your  ruin. 
Marry  Miss  Hooker,  of  whom  I  hear. 
'T  is  your  best  way,  and  obedience  to 
parents  a  plain  duty.* 

*You  were  not  so  wise  in  Dublin,' 
replies  Mr  Lepel,  casting  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  fair  monitress.  If  her  looks  had 
changed  it  was  to  a  more  radiant 
sweetness,  and  there  was  that  in  the 
way  her  long  silken  lashes  lay  on  her 
fair  cheek  that  dwarfed  Miss  Hooker's 
fortune.  He  had  better  have  kept  his 
distance  from  the  siren,  he  thought  with 
bitterness.  But  sure  a  little  pleasant 
dallying  could  hurt  neither  Miss  Hooker 
nor  his  father  —  a  summer  pastime  and 
no  more;  and  if  the  tales  flying  about 
town  were  but  the  half  of  them  true,  he 
might  hope  for  this,  especially  with  the 
past  pleading  for  him  in  Elizabeth's 


tender  heart.  Sure  there  was  a  soften- 
ing in  her  glance.  He  pushed  his  chair 
somewhat  nearer  and  took  her  hand. 
She  withdrew  it,  and  removed  her  seat 
farther  away. 

*Is  my  Elizabeth  angry  with  her 
Harry  ? '  cries  he  with  a  fine  dramatic  air. 
*Does  she  forget  those  happy  days 
when  we  were  all  to  one  another? 
What  is  Miss  Hooker  or  Miss  Any-per- 
son  to  come  between  us?  What  — ' 

*Your  future  wife,  as  I  understand,' 
says  Elizabeth,  perfectly  calm.  *No, 
Mr  Lepel  —  I  know  the  world  now, 
better  than  I  could  wish'  (she  sighed), 
*and  I  desire  not  your  attentions.  I  — ' 

But  Mr  Lepel  broke  in,  pale  and 
furious. 

*And  is  it  thus  you  speak,  you  heart- 
less jade?  Clothes,  jewels,  balls,  't  is 
these  you  value.  Is  there  a  woman  alive 
that  will  not  sell  her  soul  for  the  like? 
O  God,  why  are  fair  faces  made  to 
madden  us?  Now  I  have  seen  you  once 
more,  how  can  I  return  to  that  flat- 
faced  — ' 

She  rose,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand 
that  dismissed  him;  but  he  ranted  on 
in  a  towering  passion  of  wrath  and  grief. 
It  had  all  burst  up  anew  in  his  heart, 
in  and  for  a  moment.  He  believed 
himself  hardly  used  indeed. 

*  Could  I  bury  my  father  and  inherit 
his  land,  you  would  not  use  me  thus. 
It  is  all  a  cursed  thirst  for  gold,  and  you 
are  for  sale  like  an  Eastern  slave.  Who 
is  the  highest  bidder?  But  I  know  well. 
What  am  I  to  compare  with  — ' 

*His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton!' 
announces  Mrs  Abigail,  very  demure 
in  her  pinners  at  the  door;  and  in  walks 
his  Grace,  magnificent  in  manners  and 
dress,  and  Mr  Lepel's  fury  stopped  on  a 
breath,  though  he  could  not  regain 
countenance  as  readily  as  Elizabeth. 
She  rose  to  meet  the  visitor  —  a  rose  in 
June;  and  he  might  take  the  blush  of 
anger  which  was  due  to  Mr  Lepel  for  a 
welcome  to  himself. 
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What  could  Mr  Harry  do  but  draw 
back,  stammering  and  looking  foolish 
under  the  cold  glance  Duke  Hamilton 
bestowed  on  him.  Prudence  counselled, 
*  Withdraw.  What  do  you  here?'  An- 
gry Love  retorted,  *Here  I  stay.  What  I 
Shall  I  leave  the  field  to  a  rival?'  And 
so,  he  flung  himself  in  a  chair  glaring 
defiance,  Elizabeth  palpitating  between 
the  two.  'T  was  not  surprising  that  she 
drew  nearer  to  the  Duke,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection; that  there  was  an  imploring 
softness  in  her  face  as  she  looked  up  to 
him;  that  she  saw  him  greater,  hand- 
somer, stronger  than  ever,  beside  this 
idle  and  futile  young  man  who  had 
reviled  her.  The  carelessness  of  his 
glance  at  Mr  Lepel  seemed  to  fling  his 
pretensions  in  the  mud  —  his  haughty 
coolness  to  degrade  the  young  man; 
and  to  such  thoughts  women  are  re- 
sponsive. If  her  heart  was  touched  be- 
fore, the  dart  went  deeper  now.  She  held 
her  head  higher,  deerlike,  and  wasted 
no  words  on  the  unwelcome  guest. 

The  two  gentlemen,  seeing  neither 
could  outstay  the  other,  departed 
presently  together,  Mr  Lepel  saying 
with  assumed  lightness  as  he  bowed, 
hat  in  hand,  at  the  door:  *We  had  not 
the  pleasure  to  see  madame  la  mere 
your  Grace,  and  no  doubt  but  she  is 
slipped  away  on  some  hunting  errand. 
I  wonder  what  new  fox  is  broke  cover. 
Half  the  world  bets  on  my  Lord  Cov- 
entry still!' 

The  duke  returned  not  his  salute, 
and  Lepel  could  not  tell  whether  or  no 
his  arrow  had  gone  home  through  the 
armour  of  chilly  pride  and  silence.  He 
himself  strode  angry  and  ashamed  down 
the  street. 

That  same  evening  a  council  of  three 
was  held  in  the  lodging:  Mrs  Gunning 
with  her  mask  of  smiles  laid  by,  Maria 
fretful,  Elizabeth  grave  and  retired  in 
her  own  thoughts.  The  ladies  had  but 
the  one  bedroom,  with  a  little  closet 
for  the  youngest  adjoining. 


*  Girls,'  says  Mrs  Gunning,  "T  is 
time  I  spoke  plain.  This  six  weeks  in 
town  hath  reduced  my  purse  till  I  am 
frighted  to  look  in  it;  and  what  have 
we  to  show?  Young  women  with  not 
half  your  looks  are  married  and  settled 
since  we  came  hither.  We  have  had  a 
vast  deal  of  froth  and  flutter,  but  noth- 
ing solid.  Were  it  possible  to  live  on 
sweetmeats  and  dress  in  posies,  we 
have  a  finfe  prospect,  but  not  else.  I  see 
naught  before  us  but  Britain  Street  — 
or  worse.' 

Maria  shrugged  her  white  shoulders. 

*  What  more  can  we  do,  mama?  Sir 
James  Ramsden  has  ofi'ered  marriage, 
and  Captain  Golightly ;  and  Mr  Lennox 
has  asked  Elizabeth,  and  Mr  Lepel  — ' 

*What  signifies  all  that?'  cries  Mrs 
Gunning.  *Don't  let  them  slip.  They'll 
serve  for  the  future  perhaps,  if  all  fails. 
Elizabeth,  I  command  you  on  your  duty 
that  you  please  Mr  Lepel,  though  not 
more  than  sufl^cient  to  content  him.  If 
we  can't  better  him  —  But  Maria, 
what  said  my  Lord  Coventry  to  you  at 
Lady  Lowther's  ball?  I  saw  him  very 
earnest.' 

*  Nothing  that  mightn't  be  in  the 
news-prints,  mama.  His  breed  of  black 
shorthorns  filled  his  thought  and  tongue. 
I  protest  I  loathed  the  man's  folly.  'T 
is  an  insipid  creature  when  all 's  said.' 

*  No  man  with  a  coronet  is  insipid .  He 
is  grave  and  reserved,  and  I  would  he 
had  been  Elizabeth's  admirer  rather 
than  yours,  for  they  could  have  sat 
silent  in  a  corner  together.  But  what 
of  the  Duke,  child?  My  hopes  are  sadly 
sunk.' 

Elizabeth  flamed  in  a  blush,  less 
beautiful  than  painful.  A  sore  heart 
was  behind  it.  She  replied  not.  Mrs 
Gunning  frowned. 

'Well,  girls,  you  're  easy  enough,  but 
so  am  not  I.  Now  therefore  listen  while 
I  speak  my  mind.' 

'T  is  needless  to  be  particular  in 
recording  the  lady's  speech,  which  was 
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much  to  the  point  in  deahng  with  their 
needs  and  stratagems.  She  spoke  for 
many  minutes  and  at  the  end  tears  of 
shame  and  anger  were  in  Maria's  lovely 
eyes.  If  Elizabeth  wept,  't  was  behind 
a  sheltering  hand. 

'What  signifies  grumbling?'  finishes 
Mrs  Gunning.  *  'T  is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face.  Elizabeth's  is  the 
best  chance,  and  if  she  makes  her 
match,  my  Lord  Coventry  will  kiss  your 
slipper,  Maria.  The  Duchess's  sister 
can  marry  where  she  will.' 

'T  was  vain  to  interrupt.  Mrs  Gun- 
ning sailed  on,  maternal,  imperative, 
and  took  no  heed.  It  would  be  imperti- 
nence to  intrude  on  the  talk  that  fol- 
lowed, and  the  plan  laid  for  the  entrap- 
ping of  his  Grace,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  he  could  protect  himself 
against  even  the  assaults  of  beauty 
better  than  Mrs  Gunning  supposed. 
But  Elizabeth,  borne  down  by  two  to 
her  one,  fought  a  losing  game. 

*I  hate  the  man,'  she  cried  with 
spirit,  and  knew 't  was  false  as  she  said 
it.  *I 'd  sooner  sweep  a  crossing  — ' 

Mrs  Gunning  smiled  contemptuous. 

'Not  you!  You  came  pretty  near  it 
in  Britain  Street,  and  't  is  known  how 
you  relished  it.  Beggars,  my  dear,  can't 
be  choosers.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
may  have  as  much  delicacy  as  she 
pleases.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning  can't 
afford  it.  There 's  no  more  to  be  said.' 

Yet  Elizabeth  said  it  furiously,  and 
in  vain. 

A  subdued  light  of  wax  candles  — 
the  most  flattering  light  in  the  world  — 
made  the  parlour  enchantment  when 
his  Grace  sauntered  in  one  evening, 
later.  Posies  were  in  the  bowpots,  and 
a  delicate  scent  of  violets  in  the  air.  On 
a  table  by  the  window  lay  a  magnifi- 
cent chicken-skin  fan  sent  by  my  Lord 
Coventry  for  Maria's  birthday :  it  was 
covered  with  rosy  figures  of  Cupids 
swinging  garlands  in  blue  air,  the 


mother-of-pearl  sticks  latticed  with 
gold.  It  lay  beside  a  lace  handkerchief, 
as  if  a  fair  hand  had  flung  it  careless 
down.  A  decanter  of  purple  Burgundy 
with  two  glasses  was  hard  by,  and  a 
small  painting  of  the  lovely  sisters  from 
the  hand  of  Neroni,  who  had  asked  the 
favour  to  depict  them  as  wood-nymphs. 
They  advanced,  smiling  and  bearing  a 
garland  between  them  down  a  forest 
glade,  while  two  Cupids  concealed  be- 
hind a  tree  aimed  a  dart  at  each  fair 
breast. 

The  Duke  contemplated  this  work 
of  art,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts, 
and  not  pleasantly.  Presently  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs  Gunning  and  Maria 
entered,  in  hats  and  capes,  followed  by 
Elizabeth,  dead  pale  and  in  a  negligee 
with  blue  ribbons,  her  hair  falling  in 
long  tresses  to  the  knee,  confined  only 
with  a  fillet  of  ribbon.  She  looked  not 
even  her  eighteen  years  in  this  dress,  and 
had  a  most  touching  beauty.  His  Grace 
kissed  Mrs  Gunning's  hand,  yet  with 
the  half-contemptuous  air  of  the  great 
man.  Some  might  resent  such  a  kiss 
as  an  insult,  but  the  lady's  armour  was 
defensive  as  well  as  offensive.  Says  she, 
curtseying :  — 

*I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  your 
Grace,  but  we  are  disturbed  with  an 
unexpected  call.  'Tis  what  we  never 
imagined,  but  can't  refuse.  Good  Mrs 
Acton,  a  friend  of  our  Dublin  days,  is 
took  ill  and  hath  sent  for  us  to  Harbour 
Street.  She  is  unattended  in  London, 
and  I  know  your  Grace's  sensibility  will 
excuse  us.' 

'Why,  Madam,  friendship  is  so  rare 
a  virtue  that 't  is  worth  proclaiming  at 
the  Exchange.  I  will  give  myself  the 
pleasure  to  wait  on  you  another  even- 
ing.' 

His  hat  was  beneath  his  arm;  he 
picked  up  his  clouded  cane. 

*  I  thank  your  Grace.'  Mrs  Gunning's 
voice  was  stately.  It  changed  as  she 
turned  to  Elizabeth.   'And  now,  my 
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flower,  my  dove,  repose  yourself  on  the 
couch,  and  Mrs  Abigail  will  bring  you 
the  lavender  drops,  and  let  me  find 
my  treasure  well  and  smiling  on  my 
return.' 

'What?  Does  not  Miss  Elizabeth 
accompany  her  mama?'  The  tone  was 
alert. 

*By  no  means,  your  Grace.  She  has 
ailed  all  day  with  her  head,  and  is  not 
fit  for  a  sick  chamber.  Farewell,  child. 
I  wait  your  Grace.' 

He  took  Mrs  Gunning's  hand  to 
conduct  her  to  the  coach;  't  was  as 
pretty  a  comedy  as  ever  George  Anne 
Bellamy  played.  He  laughed  inwardly 
leading  her  to  the  door,  and  on  the 
stairs  discoursed  charmingly  on  the  last 
masquerade  at  Vauxhall.  Without  the 
hall  door  he  paused. 

'Is  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning  too  ail- 
ing, Madam,  to  receive  a  friend  for  a 
few  moments?  Permit  me  to  assist 
you.' 

And  before  the  lady  could  reply,  he 
bundled  the  two  into  the  coach,  and 
was  halfway  up  the  steps  ere  Mrs 
Gunning  could  cry:  'I  know  not,  your 
Grace.  A  moment  perhaps — ' 

He  bowed  from  the  door. 

'  Be  easy,  Madam.  I  will  myself  ad- 
minister the  lavender  drops  if  needful.' 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Duke  to 
hasten  himself,  for  this  he  had  never 
done  within  the  memory  of  man;  but 
't  was  scarce  a  minute  since  he  had  left 
the  room  when  he  reentered,  half  fear- 
ing to  find  his  pretty  bird  flown.  Not 
so,  however.  She  leaned  against  the 
shutter,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  evening 
sky.  It  seemed  she  had  forgot  his 
Grace,  for  her  expression  was  sorrowful 
and  quiet,  unlike  the  female  trifling  he 
expected,  and  he  heard  a  faint  sigh. 
She  turned,  startled. 

'Forgive  me,  my  Lord  Duke.  I 
think  I  can't  stay.  My  head  — ' 

She  would  have  glided  to  the  door. 
'T  was  provocative,  however  meant,  and 


he  put  himself  in  her  way.  She  tried  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  He  blocked  that 
also,  and  was  before  her  again.  Finally 
she  ceased  the  attempt  and  stood  with 
eyes  cast  down. 

'Child,  don't  hasten.  Give  me  a  few 
minutes.  I  see  you  alone  for  the  first 
time  and  never  so  lovely  as  now.  Is  it 
your  long  hair,  or  what  is  it?  Sure  the 
angels  have  locks  like  this.' 

He  lifted  a  heavy  tress  as  if  marvel- 
ing. She  snatched  it  from  him  like  an 
aggrieved  queen;  then,  seeming  to  rec- 
ollect herself,  stood  silent  again.  'T 
was  but  a  schoolgirl,  with  trembling 
lips  and  veiling  hair.  He  took  her  hand 
like  a  man  accustomed  to  be  obeyed, 
as  indeed  he  was. 

'Child,  your  mama  hath  left  you  in 
my  care,  and  you  can't  desire  I  should 
relinquish  the  pleasure.  Such  an  op- 
portunity no  gentleman  could  resist. 
Be  seated,  Madam,  and  let  us  dis- 
course.' 

'T  was  all  on  one  side,  for  she  had 
not  opened  her  lips.  But  she  obeyed 
him,  and  sat  in  the  chair  he  handed  her 
to,  as  passive  as  a  marble  lady.  He 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  continue,  and  stood 
looking  at  her  where  she  drooped,  then 
took  a  chair  beside  her. 

'You  are  pleased  to  be  less  cordial 
than  I  have  known  you,  Madam.  Is  it 
whim  or  anger?  I  like  a  woman's  pretty 
coquetries  as  well  as  any  man,  but  this 
silence  — ' 

It  still  continued.  She  was  snow  and 
marble.  Not  a  word.  Only  the  dark 
lashes  like  fans  on  her  cheek.  Not  a 
gleam  rewarded  him. 

*A  sullen  beauty!'  says  his  Grace 
languidly,  '  but  yet  a  beauty  beyond  all 
others.  So  here  we  sit!'  He  drew  out 
his  jeweled  timepiece.  'I  give  you  a 
minute,  Madam  —  nay,  two.  And  if 
by  then  you  have  not  spoke,  I  will  try 
if  the  warmth  of  a  kiss  on  those  sweet 
lips  won't  thaw  the  ice.  I  swear  it!' 

He  laid  the  sparkling  toy  at  her  el- 
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bow  on  the  table,  and  stared  in  her  face. 
'T  is  certain  his  Grace  had  dined.  He 
was  not  wont  to  treat  any  woman  thus 
unless  where  it  was  asked  for.  A  minute 
went  by  —  the  tick  was  audible,  but 
she  moved  not.  And  now  a  slow  hot 
tear  scorched  its  way  down  her  cheek. 
If  this  followed  mama's  instruction,  it 
bettered  it.  The  time  was  scarce  out 
when  he  springs  up  and  cries  with 
triumph:  — 

*I  was  not  mistook.  Your  silence 
asks  a  kiss,  child,  and  James  Hamilton 
was  never  the  man  to  refuse  a  woman's 
challenge.  Give  me  your  lips,  and 
more.' 

His  swashbuckling  Border-ancestors 
were  stirring  in  his  veins,  and  for  a 
moment  his  face  coarsened  and  his  eyes 
were  gross.  He  caught  her  by  the  two 
arms  and  bent  his  mouth  upon  hers. 

In  a  flash  the  fair  statue  was  living 
and  dangerous.  He  was  a  strong  man, 
she  a  wisp  of  a  girl;  but  she  flung  him 
oflf  and  stood  glaring  at  him. 

*How  dare  you?'  she  panted,  and 
could  no  more.  The  eyes  were  unveiled 
at  last  and  rained  fire  on  him.  Never 
had  any  person  seen  her  look  thus;  she 
faced  him  gallantly.  He  applauded  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Woffington  or  any 
other  fair  game. 

*  'T  is  prettily  done  —  but  I  see  your 
drift.  Madam.  If  a  young  lady  is  left 
by  her  friends  and  her  own  desire  to  sit 
alone  with  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  town,  she  takes  the  consequences. 
Yet  I  would  not  have  missed  Lucretia 
—  she  lacked  only  the  dagger  in  her 
hand.  But  the  comedy  may  end.  Give 
me  your  hps,  child,  and  coquet  no 
more.' 

*Sir  —  if  you  are  a  gentleman  — ' 

*  Madam,  I  am  a  lover.' 

*0h,  't  is  too  much  —  too  much!' 
she  cries.  *  I  have  undertook  what  was 
beyond  me,  and  I  can't  —  I  can't  carry 
it  through.  I  would  if  I  could  —  I  can- 
notl' 


The  strange  words,  the  despair  in 
her  face  was  no  stage-play.  The  Duke 
knew  sincerity  when  it  cried  aloud. 
Still  grasping  her  hands,  he  stood  at 
arm's  length,  staring  in  her  face. 

*You  cannot.  Madam?  What  mean 
you?  Are  you  in  earnest?* 

Not  withdrawing  her  hands,  fast 
held  and  quivering,  she  kept  silence. 
He  could  feel  the  pulses  flutter  in  her 
wrists,  and  the  fumes  of  wine  cleared 
slow  ly  out  of  his  brain  and  carried  the 
brutality  with  them. 

*Have  the  condescension  to  explain 
yourself.  You  are  safe  in  my  company 
now.  Possibly  I  was  mistook,  but  I 
supposed  you  not  unwilling  for  our 
tete-a-tete.  Accept  my  apologies  if 
this  is  not  the  case.  I  thrust  no  atten- 
tions on  women  who  dislike  them.' 

*Sir,  I  will  explain  and  go,  and  never 
see  your  face  again.  I  die  of  shame.' 

He  could  still  feel  the  pitiful  flutter 
in  her  wrists.  He  relaxed  his  grip  and 
handed  her  to  her  chair,  —  a  gentleman 
again,  —  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon.  *  I  see  myself  gravely  in  error 
Madam.  I  await  your  words.' 

She  would  not  sit,  nor  he.  They 
stood  apart  now,  and  he  could  scarce 
hear  the  silver  tremble  of  her  voice. 

*Sir,  we  are  poor.  You  know  this. 
And  last  night  my  mother  did  ask  me 
whether  I  supposed  your  Grace  had 
any  feeling  for  me  beyond  careless 
good-will.  I  knew  not.  "What  could  I 
say  ?  And  she  then  revealed  to  me  — 
oh,  how  reveal  it  now!  —  that  our  little 
means  is  all  but  spent,  and  that  gone, 
we  must  retire  into  poverty  and  misery 
again.  Also  that  there  are  debts,  and 
prison  for  debtors.  Also  that  any 
match  for  my  sister  is  impossible  to 
hope  for  —  No  —  how  can  I  tell  it! 
And  she  did  say  that  if  we  could  hope 
—  could  but  know  that  — ' 

Her  voice  died  on  her  lips.  She  hung 
her  head  in  agony.  He  took  her  up. 

'The  task  is  too  hard  for  you.  Let 
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me  continue.  Your  mama  said  that,  if 
she  and  your  sister  withdrew  and  left 
you  with  me,  if  you  put  forth  your 
charms  (and  God  knows  there  were 
never  such!),  't  was  possible  you  might 
set  the  sweetest  trap  for  the  rich  man, 
and  with  his  aid  clamber  out  of  the 
mud  and  sit  secure  beside  him.  Con- 
firm me  if  I  don't  err.  Confess ! ' 

'I  confess.'  The  words  scarce  broke 
the  silence. 

*And  love  was  not  in  the  bargain,' 
the  cruel  voice  persisted.  *Mama  did 
not  enquire  whether  James  Hamilton 
was  distasteful  to  you  or  the  reverse. 
He  was  a  moneybag  —  no  man.  Con- 
fess again.' 

*I  confess.  Sir,  we  have  used  you 
very  ill.  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  was  a 
fair  mark  for  insult.' 

Her  head  dropped  lower.  She  could 
not  otherwise  hide  her  face,  but  the 
shame  overflowed  it  in  waves  of  crim- 
son. 

'To  be  frank,  Madam,  I  have  never 
found  your  mother  congenial  company. 
'T  was  not  for  her  I  sought  this  house. 
Tell  me,  was  this  her  plot  only?  Was 
it  acceptable  to  you?' 

'At  least,  I  followed  it.  She  is  my 
mother.  I  am  one  flesh  and  blood  with 
her.  If  she  is  a  plotter,  so  too  am  I.  I 
bid  your  Grace  farewell,  and  pray  for  so 
much  pity  as  that  you  will  never  come 
this  way  again,  nor  see  me,  lest  I  die  at 
your  feet.' 

*  Madam,  do  I  owe  you  no  apology?' 

*I  think  none,  your  Grace.  You 
acted  as  the  woman  you  took  me  for 
might,  I  suppose,  expect.  Let  me  go.' 

A  singular  thing  happened  here.  The 
Duke,  the  haughtiest  and  coldest  of 
men,  bent  his  loiee  and  carried  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  So  on  Birthnights  he 
kissed  the  late  Queen's  hand,  she  stand- 
ing before  the  Throne.  Then  stood  very 
grave.  'Madam,  I  entreat  your  pardon. 
I  have  shown  you  a  side  of  a  man's 
character  very  unfitting  for  your  eyes 


and  you  but  the  child  you  are.  Forgive 
me  and,  ere  we  part  for  ever,  answer  me 
one  question,  in  token  of  your  pardon. 
Had  I  been  but  James  Hamilton,  the 
lowest  of  my  clan  —  could  you  have 
honoured  me  with  any  regard?' 

She  stammered  —  trembling  before 
this  melancholy  gentleness. 

'I  know  not.' 

He  persisted,  gentle  but  firm :  — 

'We  have  perhaps  something  to  par- 
don each  other.  I  ask  again  —  would 
this  have  been  possible?' 

Constrained,  she  sought  for  breath. 
Because  a  cold  handsome  face  softens, 
and  because  distrust  is  melted,  shall  a 
woman  let  her  heart  fly  like  a  bird  to  a 
man's  bosom? 

'Sir,  you  ask  more  than  I  can  answer.' 

Still  the  eyes  insisted,  and  now  the 
strong  hand  held  hers. 

'Sir  —  I  think  —  I  believe  —  it  had 
not  been  impossible.' 

'What  —  not  James  Hamilton  —  no 
more?  —  with  a  shealing  on  the  moors, 
and  the  heather-cock  for  food,  and  a 
Hamilton  plaid  to  wrap  his  heart's 
darling,  and  a  fire  of  peats  to  sit  by, 
and  this  hand  empty  but  for  love  and 
his  claymore?  —  Would  the  beauty  of 
the  world  have  come  to  his  breast?' 

His  voice  was  a  strong  music  —  a 
river  in  spate.  His  eyes  caught  hers 
and  held  them. 

"Tis  not  impossible.  But  oh,  how 
should  I  prove  it — prove  it?  There's  not 
a  word  I  say  but  rings  false  now.  Leave 
me  —  leave  me.  I  have  said  too  much.' 

'You  can't  prove  it?  But  you  can, 
and  if  you  prove  it,  I  will  distrust  God's 
mercy  before  I  will  distrust  my  girl. 
All  you  have  told  me  was  known  to  me 
—  known  to  all  the  town.  It  rings 
through  the  streets  that  the  fair  Gun- 
nings and  their  mother  are  schemers; 
that  they  love  none  and  seek  only  the 
best  price  for  their  charms.  Marry  me 
now,  this  hour,  Elizabeth,  and  face  the 
world  that  will  call  you  plotter  and 
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adventuress.  For  they  will  so !  There's 
no  club  in  town  but  will  ring  with  the 
story  of  how  the  beauty  was  cunningly 
left  to  a  half-drunk  man's  advances. 
That 's  how  Horry  Walpole  and  all  the 
old  women  of  both  sexes  will  have  it! 
All  this  will  be  known  through  your 
mother's  folly  and  your  Abigail's  chat- 
ter, and  they  will  tell  how  you  trapped 
me,  how  I  would  have  escaped  and 
could  not  for  the  snares  about  my  feet. 
Marry  me  and  face  this,  if  you  will,  and 
I  will  believe  you  love  me,  for  you  will 
stand  a  disgraced  woman  for  all  time. 
Marry  me  not,  and  I  will  make  your 
way  easy  with  gold,  and  your  mother 
shall  tell  her  own  tale,  and  not  a  smirch 
on  your  name,  and  fear  not  but  anoth- 
er rich  man  will  give  you  all  I  could, 
and  not  a  spot  on  it.  Choose  now  once 
and  for  all.  I  have  seen  and  I  know  how 
my  coronet  will  sting  you  with  shame 
—  with  shame  set  in  it.' 

He  did  not  embrace  her.  'T  was  the 
strangest  wooing.  The  clock  pointed  to 
eleven.  The  house  was  dead  silent.  Her 
eyes  widened  with  pain  and  fear.  She 
looked  piteously  at  him. 

'  They  will  say  you  caught  me  drunk, 
whom  you  could  not  catch  sober.  They 
will  say  you  forced  the  marriage,  lest  I 
escape.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not 
say  but  the  truth  —  that  my  sweetheart 
is  the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  proudest 
woman  alive.  Your  delicacy  will  be 
trod  in  the  mud,  Madam.  Will  you 
take  your  man  at  that?  Will  you  crawl 
through  the  dirt  to  his  heart?' 

His  fire  kindled  hers.  Her  eyes  glit- 
tered. 

'  And  if  they  believed  me  worthless  — 
that  is  not  what  I  ask.  What  would 
your  Grace  think?' 

He  smiled  with  peculiar  sweetness. 

*  Child,  you  know.  Look  at  me.' 

And  still  she  trembled. 

'Beloved,  adored!'  he  cried.  'Think 
you  I  knew  not 't  was  death  to  you  to 
tell  the  truth?  Shall  a  man  find  a  pearl 


in  the  dirt  and  not  set  it  over  his  heart. 
I  have  loved  you  since  first  I  saw  your 
fair  face,  and  now  I  honour  you.  Come 
to  me  and  bless  me;  and  when  these 
fools  cackle  and  gibber,  I  shall  know 
how  to  protect  my  wife.' 

His  arms  went  round  her. 

'  I  will  do  it,'  she  said. 

The  minutes  passed  in  an  exquisite 
joy,  plucked  out  of  shame  like  a  rose 
from  a  torrent.  He  left  her  and  went  to 
the  door,  and  leaning  over  the  balus- 
trade, called  down  the  stair:  — 

'Armitage!' 

A  young  man,  handsomely  dressed 
and  something  of  a  fop  after  his  valet- 
fashion,  sprang  up  the  stair,  his  Grace's 
gentleman.  His  master,  very  tranquil 
and  haughty,  was  by  the  door  —  the 
fair  Miss  Gunning  erect  in  her  chair. 

'Armitage,  proceed  at  once  to  my 
house,  and  acquaint  my  chaplain,  Mr 
MacDonald,  that  this  lady  and  I  are 
to  be  married  immediately.  Desire 
him  to  come  hither  with  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  lose  not  a  moment.' 

And  seeing  Armitage  hesitate  like  a 
man  wonderstruck,  the  duke  stamped 
his  foot  and  set  him  flying  down  the 
way  he  came,  calling  after  him :  — 

'Desire  Mrs  Abigail  to  come  up  this 
moment.' 

They  heard  the  door  shut  violently, 
and  Mrs  Abigail  came  up,  very  demure 
and  curtseying  to  the  ground. 

'  Be  seated,  good  woman.  Your  lady 
will  excuse  you.  We  wait  the  Rev- 
erend Mr  MacDonald,  with  ring  and 
licence,  and  you  and  Armitage  shall 
serve  for  witnesses  to  the  marriage. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  call  also  the  woman 
of  the  house.' 

He  carried  it  masterfully,  and  Ehza- 
beth,  no  more  than  any  other  woman, 
could  be  insensible  to  that  charming 
tyranny.  He  stood  behind  her  chair 
while  the  woman  called  for  Mrs  Mann 
—  who  came,  mortally  afraid  of  her 
company. 
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'Shall  Mrs  Abigail  braid  my  hair?  — 
it  tumbles  all  about  me,'  says  Elizabeth, 
questioning  her  master  timidly. 

'  'T  is  so  great  a  beauty  I  will  not 
have  it  hid,'  he  cries,  standing  behind 
her  chair  where  the  long  locks  lay  on  the 
ground. 

Silence  again,  and  the  time  passing. 

At  last,  a  sound  as  if  Armitage  pro- 
pelled somewhat  before  him  up  the  stair, 
and  into  the  room  walks  his  Grace's 
gentleman,  and  before  him  a  stout  per- 
sonage in  bands  and  cassock,  so  breath- 
less from  haste  as  to  be  incapable  of 
any  speech, 

*Hath  he  the  licence?' 

'He  hath,  your  Grace,  but  he  de- 
clares that  the  occasion  being  so  great, 
and  the  incumbent  of  Mayfair  Chapel, 
Dr  Keith,  being  at  home  and  the 
chapel  open,  for  the  greater  solemnity 
't  were  well  to  have  the  marriage  solem- 
nised there.  'T  is  but  ten  minutes,  and 
I  have  brought  the  chariot,  if  it  please 
your  Grace.' 

And  now,  puffing  sore,  the  clergyman 
put  in  his  plea,  not  for  delay,  —  the 
Duke's  face  forbade  that,  —  but  that 
all  be  done  with  ceremony. 

'  If  a  word  more  be  said,  I  send  for  the 
Archbishop!'  swears  his  Grace,  flushed 
and  handsome.  'My  chariot 's  at  the 
door.  Bundle  in  all  who  can.  Madam, 
allow  me.' 

He  drew  the  bride's  hand  to  his,  and 
preceded  them  down  the  stair,  holding 
it  high  as  in  a  minuet.  The  women 
followed  without  a  word.  Elizabeth 
went  in  a  dream,  half  enchantment, 
half  nightmare. 

The  chapel  was  dark  and  musty  — 
no  time  to  light  the  lamps;  but  Mr 
Armitage,  the  facile,  the  adroit,  a  per- 
fect Mercury  and  old  in  experience, 
called  in  four  linkmen  waiting  by  their 
ladies'  empty  chairs  in  the  street  out- 
side. These  grimy  fellows  stood  upon 
the  altar  steps,  two  at  a  side,  lighting 
the  book  the  parson  opened,  his  voice 
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resounding  through  the  silent  place 
with  startKng  loudness.  Behind  the 
bridal  pair  huddled  the  women. 

*  Dearly  Beloved,  we  are  met  together 
—  '  and  so  to  the  close.  But  his  voice 
was  muffled  beside  the  clear  ring  of 
James  Hamilton's.  His  'I  will'  fell  like 
a  sword  on  the  air.  He  was  never  a  man 
to  show  his  heart  but  to  the  one  in 
whose  hand  it  lay,  and  his  tone  dis- 
dained all  but  the  woman  who  stood 
by  him.  He  put  his  signet  ring  on  her 
finger,  and  they  turned  from  the  altar 
man  and  wife. 

*  Give  each  of  these  men  five  guineas, 
and  bid  them  light  her  Grace  to  her 
chariot,  Armitage.  Take  you  the  wom- 
en back  to  Mrs  Gunning's  lodging,  where 
we  follow.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Keith, 
for  the  best  service  man  ever  did  me. 
It  shall  not  go  unrewarded.' 

He  handed  her  into  the  chariot  with 
the  utmost  ceremony;  and  when  the 
door  was  closed,  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  clasping  her  waist. 

'My  dear  —  my  girl,  how  shall  I 
thank  you?  Think  you  I  don't  know 
what  it  hath  cost  you  —  and  the  proof 
you  have  given  me  that  your  heart  is 
mine.  My  wife  —  my  sweetheart ! ' 

'T  was  half  after  twelve  when  Mrs 
Gunning  returned  with  Maria,  being  a 
prudent  woman,  and  resolved  that,  if 
the  criminal  did  not  hang  himself,  it 
should  not  be  for  want  of  rope. 

'The  chariot's  at  the  door  and  the 
light  still  in  the  parlour ! '  she  whispered ; 
'sure,  he  can't  be  there  still?  Heaven 
send  he  be  not  drunk  and  asleep. 
'T  was  mere  folly  to  leave  the  wine!' 

Not  a  sound.  They  approached  as  it 
were  on  tiptoe  up  the  stair,  and  softly 
opened  the  door. 

My  Lord  Duke,  attended  by  Armi- 
tage, stood  before  them,  splendid  in  his 
dark  red  velvet  laced  with  silver,  the 
blue  ribbon  crossing  his  breast.  He 
held  Elizabeth  by  the  hand,  she  pale 
as  ashes  but  perfectly  composed. 
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Mrs  Gunning  gave  a  fine  dramatic 
start,  Maria  advancing  behind  her, 
devoured  with  curiosity. 

*What  —  what  can  this  mean?  Lit- 
tle did  I  expect  to  find  your  Grace  here 
at  this  hour.  Ehzabeth,  I  fear  you  have 
been  vastly  imprudent.  Your  good 
name  — ' 

She  might  have  said  more,  but  the 
Duke  came  forward,  very  magnificent. 

'Madam,  permit  me  to  introduce  a 
stranger,'  says  he,  with  emphasis  on  the 
word,  'Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.' 

'Lord!  Then  'tis  to  be!'  cries  Mrs 
Gunning,  all  radiant,  and  mistaking  his 
meaning.  '  O  my  sweet  child,  my  Eliza- 
beth —  how  have  you  took  me  by  sur- 
prise!  When  shall  it  be,  your  Grace?' 

'Madam,  it  is  done.  Miss  Gunning 
became  my  bride  in  the  Mayfair 
Chapel  —  was  it  twenty  minutes  since, 
Armitage?' 

'Fifteen,  your  Grace.' 

'  'T  was  all  in  order  —  a  clergyman  ? 
—  'twas  legal?'  pants  Mrs  Gunning, 
her  hand  to  her  heart. 

'Assuage  your  maternal  fears.  Mad- 
am.' 

His  lip  was  disdainful;  lie  set  her  a 
world  away. 

'All  was  as  you  could  have  wished. 
Permit  the  Duchess  and  myself  to 


wish  you  farewell  and  good  night  — 
or  rather  good  morning.' 

He  led  Elizabeth  to  the  door,  which 
Armitage  held  open.  It  closed  behind 
them,  and  their  steps  were  heard  de- 
scending. The  Duchess  had  not  said  a 
word. 

There  was  silence  until  the  chariot 
had  rumbled  away,  when  Mrs  Gunning 
found  her  voice. 

'I  did  not  credit  her  with  such  skill. 
She  hath  played  her  cards  well  indeed. 
I  would  give  the  world  to  know  what 
passed.' 

'That  we  shall  never  know,'  says 
Maria.  'He 's  not  the  man  to  tell  his 
secrets,  nor  she  neither.  Sure,  they  're 
a  pair.' 

'Well,  Heaven  send  you  show  the 
like  skill  with  my  Lord  Coventry. 
You  can't  do  better.  Lord,  how  my 
heart  beats  for  joy ! ' 

'I  shall  not  need.  Madam,'  says  Miss 
Maria  coolly.  'She  has  ensured  my 
match  with  her  own.  The  Duchess  of 
Hamilton's  sister  won't  go  begging  for 
a  husband.  'T  is  now  but  to  choose  my 
wedding  silk.  Come,  let  us  to  bed. 
These  late  hours  hurt  my  bloom.  Let 
us  however  drink  a  toast  in  this  wine 
to  old  Mother  Corrigan  and  the  Golden 
Vanity.  'T  is  the  least  we  can  do. 
Blow  out  the  candles.' 


{Elizabeth,  later  Duchess  of  Argyll,  bore  her  honours  with  dignity  and  became  a 
very  great  lady.  Maria,  Countess  of  Coventry,  died  aged  twenty-seven,  not  untouched 
by  scandal,  and  a  victim  to  her  own  frivolity.  Mrs  Gunning  received  a  valuable 
appointment  as  Housekeeper  at  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  '  The  Luck  of  the  Gunnings ' 
became  a  proverb.) 


ASK  NOT  ONE  ANOTHER 


BY  CLAUDIA  CRANSTON 

Ask  not  one  another 
Concerning  the  Spirit  — 
Can  the  mute  inform  the  deaf? 
Would  you,  O  Incautious, 

Ask  again  for  a  miracle  according  to  your  senses  ? 
O  Backward  and  Base, 

Do  your  lips  yet  long  for  the  dust  'neath  the  feet  of  a  golden  calf? 

Would  you  ask  the  sun  to  pour  out  differently,  or  less,  or  more? 
Behold  you  not  that  the  sun  pours  out,  not  all  it  can  pour. 
But  all  that  you  can  use? 

Behold  you  not  the  sun  gathering  together  the  clouds  to  shield  you  only, 
While  upon  your  neighbor  falls  his  fullness? 
Behold  you  not  that  in  your  turn  comes  your  need. 
And  the  clouds  are  folded  up  like  a  plumed  feather  fan? 

Ask  no  man  — 

0  Unabashed  and  Forward, 

Would  you  fishwive  in  a  cathedral? 

Go  ask  the  sun! 

Go  ask  your  eyes  how  they  open  to  the  light  of  the  morning; 
Go  ask  the  comb  whence  comes  the  honey; 
Go  ask  the  lily  cup  whence  comes  the  dew. 

And  when  you  know. 

All  shall  know  you  know. 

For  these  are  things  not  said  in  words. 

So  ask  not  one  another; 

Tax  not  rude  speech  with  messages  beyond  its  speaking; 
But  bide  without  clamor  until  your  time  to  know  is  come. 
For,  —  believe  me,  for  I  love  you,  — 

The  bell  that  claps  in  the  belfry  of  the  mouth  calls  no  one  to  vespers. 
And  the  gates  of  the  flesh  open  not  upon  the  Spirit. 
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A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Peter  Bell 


BY  WILLARD  L.  SPERRY 


A  winter's  evening  in  Michaelmas 
Term  at  Oxford.  The  year  does  not 
matter,  but  it  antedates  these  hectic 
days  of  vers  lihre,  and  is  ah-eady  sUpping 
into  the  middle  distance  of  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time. 

A  don's  room  in  one  of  the  colleges  on 
The  High.  The  don  himself  just  out  of 
Balliol  with  a  double  first,  an  archiepis- 
copal  tradition  behind  him  and  an 
episcopal  destiny  ahead  of  him,  but  for 
the  moment  little  more  than  a  healthy, 
hearty,  overgrown  undergraduate,  much 
preoccupied  with  Plato  in  particular 
and  with  the  romance  of  life  in  general. 
The  usual  after-dinner  croAvd  of  boys 
who  habitually  gravitated  to  that  room 
of  an  evening,  to  bask  in  the  radiance 
of  the  double  first,  and  to  share  with 
its  possessor  the  immemorial  Oxford 
pastime  of  plucking  at  the  elusive  hem 
of  The  Mystery. 

A  generous  fire  of  good  pit-coal  burn- 
ing in  the  grate,  innumerable  basket 
chairs,  a  fresh  tin  of  *  John  Cotton,'  the 
whole  night  long,  and  —  Robert  Brown- 
ing. After  much  wrestling  with  Pac- 
chiarotto  and  his  works  in  distemper, 
with  Ferishtah  and  Fifine,  the  ardors 
of  this  discipline  are  rewarded  with  a 
taste  of  shameless  romance,  *By  the 
Fireside.'  The  poem  *  dates '  —  certain- 
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ly  it  dates.  Somewhere  midway  be- 
tween the  disembodied  Eros  of  Shelley 
and  the  masterful  male  who  is  the  pace- 
maker for  modern  letters.  But  it  had 
its  place  in  the  total  economy  of  things. 
And  as  the  echoes  of  Big  Tom,  pound- 
ing out  the  end  of  day,  died  away  over 
the  Towers  of  Oxford,  the  voice  of  the 
don  boomed  out  the  tender  lines,  — 

Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is! 
And  the  little  less  and  what  worlds  away! 

Then  '  Silence  —  eldest  of  things '  fell 
on  the  room.  The  spell  lingered  unbro- 
ken, until  the  coals  settled  in  the  grate 
with  an  irreverent  restlessness,  and  the 
stirring  flames  lighted  up  the  awed  faces 
of  the  circle.  Finally,  the  don  roused 
himself  out  of  the  chair,  heaved  a  vast 
sigh,  and  turned  to  the  prosaic  business 
of  academic  life,  with  this  tremendous 
conclusion  to  the  whole  matter:  *It 
must  be  very  jolly  to  be  in  love! '  Look- 
ing back,  one  does  not  know  whether  it 
is  to  laugh  or  to  cry. 

On  the  shelves  of  all  respectable 
libraries  there  are  the  classical  books 
of  first-hand  religion.  In  any  measured 
five  feet  they  are  inevitable  and  inevasi- 
ble.  In  some  hour  when  we  are  ob- 
sessed by  the  *  too-much-with-us-ness ' 
of  the  world,  we  take  down  one  of  these 
books  and  dip  into  it.  There  is  The 
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Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious  Messer 
Saint  Francis  and  of  His  Friars.  It 
must  be  very  jolly  to  have  a  religion 
like  that.  Even  the  most  two-fisted  of 
us  could  not  have  made  better  work  of 
the  wolf  of  Gubbio.  And  hanging  out 
suet  for  the  passing  grackles  is  a  poor 
secular  substitute  for  preaching  a  ser- 
mon to  our  sisters,  the  swallows. 

There  on  the  same  shelf  is  John  Wool- 
man's  Journal;  for  Charles  Lamb  and 
Doctor  Eliot  have  said  so,  and  who 
shall  say  them  nay.  There  are  the 
poignant  volumes  of  Confessions  —  Au- 
gustine's and  Tolstoy's.  There  is  Piers 
Plowman  standing  at  the  heart  of  his 
Fair  Field  Full  of  Folk,  and  there,  too. 
Brother  Lawrence  possessing  God  in 
the  sacramental  tranquillity  of  his 
kitchen. 

There,  just  added,  is  the  Edith  Cavell 
edition  of  the  Imitation,  with  its  entries 
on  the  flyleaf  and  its  markings  on  the 
margin.  This  is  holy  ground,  where  no 
modern  mind  can  walk  irreverent  along 
the  King's  Way  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
That  flaming  spirit  passed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  12,  1915.  How  much  of 
the  tragedy  and  glory  of  human  life 
live  in  the  three  heavy  black  lines  and 
the  brief  entry,  *St.  Gilles,  11  Oct.,' 
which  stand  against  the  text:  — 

'  I  indeed  labour  in  the  sweat  of  my 
brows.  I  am  racked  with  grief  of  heart, 
I  am  burdened  with  sins,  I  am  troubled 
with  temptations,  I  am  entangled  and 
oppressed  with  many  evil  passions ;  and 
there  is  none  to  help  me,  none  to  de- 
liver and  save  me,  but  Thou,  O  Lord 
God,  my  Saviour,  to  whom  I  commit 
myself  and  all  that  is  mine,  that  Thou  • 
mayest  keep  watch  over  me,  and  bring 
me  safe  to  life  everlasting.' 

There,  also,  is  Pascal's  Pensees,  with 
its  matchless  meditation  upon  the 
greatness  and  the  littleness  of  man, 
prefaced  by  that  memorable  inscription 
on  the  bit  of  parchment  foimd  next  his 
heart  when  he  had  died. 


t 

This  year  of  Grace  1654 
Monday  November  23rd, 
From  about  half  past  ten  at  night,  to 
about  half  after  midnight, 
Fire. 

God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of 
Jacob, 

Not  of  the  philosophers  and  the  wise, 
Security,  security.  Feeling,  joy,  peace, 
Deum  meum  et  Deum  vestrum. 

All  this  is  more  than  *  jolly ' :  it  is  aus- 
tere and  imperious. 

The  noisy  traffickings  of  the  world  are 
silenced.  Here  are  exultations,  agonies, 
and  love,  and  man's  unconquerable 
mind.  Even  the  pagan  and  the  out- 
lander  realize  that  the  banked  fires  of 
all  that  is  imperishable  in  human  ex- 
perience slumber  on  such  pages.  Both 
the  meaning  of  life  and  its  central 
energy  are  found  in  such  authentic 
lines. 

To  have  known  such  hours  in  one's 
own  life  is  to  have  lived  in  the  eternal 
moment;  to  have  missed  them  is  merely 
to  have  existed  through  the  appointed 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

These  myriad  days,  these  many  thousand  hours, 
A  man's  long  Kfe  so  choked  with  dusty  things. 
How  Kttle  perfect  poise  with  perfect  powers, 
Joy  at  the  heart  and  Beauty  at  the  springs. 
One  hour,  or  two,  or  three  in  long  years  scattered. 
Sparks  from  a  smithy  that  have  fired  a  thatch. 
Are  all  that  life  has  given  and  all  that  mattered. 

How  much  of  the  profounder  pathos 
of  contemporary  life  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  voice  that  still  echoes  in  the  sombre 
recesses  of  the  prison  of  St.  Gilles  in 
Brussels :  — 

'I  thank  God  for  this  ten  weeks  quiet 
before  the  end.  .  .  .  Life  has  always 
been  hurried  and  full  of  difficulty.  .  .  . 
This  time  of  rest  has  been  a  great 
mercy.  .  .  .' 
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II 

Of  the  need  of  recovering  the  central 
tempers  and  energies  of  religion  there  is 
no  possible  doubt  to-day.  The  pulpit 
cushion  is  not  the  only  piece  of  furni- 
ture that  has  been  threshed  to  pieces  as 
the  mute  victim  of  our  perplexity.  The 
thing  cries  out  to  high  heaven  from  all 
the  world.  A  man  wastes  his  time  and 
breath,  who  seeks  to  vindicate  the 
axiom  that  what  the  world  needs  to-day 
is  a  religion. 

To  the  description  and  recovery  of 
the  *  Grand  Perhaps,'  which  never 
ceases  to  invade  our  minor  moods  of 
cynicism  and  candid  materialism,  the 
more  serious  mind  of  the  time  has  read- 
dressed  itself.  The  philosopher  of  re- 
ligion reviews  the  content  of  this  expe- 
rience in  history,  and  announces  with 
due  solemnity  that  *  Religion  affirms  a 
supreme  Is-ness.'  The  writings  of  the 
mystics  are  rescued  from  old  neglect 
and  republished  in  limp  leather.  Psy- 
chology meticulously  classifies  the  phases 
of  the  standard  episode,  so  that  we  now 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  neuroses 
and  complexes  of  the  saints,  which, 
happily  for  them,  they  did  not  know. 
But  still  the  wonder  tarries. 

The  initial  presumption  is  that  the 
thing  can  be  taught,  *line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little.'  Surely  the  master  of  the 
correct  pedagogical  method  can  turn 
the  trick.  Else  what  is  he  for?  From 
the  far  countries  of  our  own  ignorance, 
we  appeal  our  case  to  the  Imperial 
Caesars  of  the  schoolroom.  We  vest  the 
hope  of  our  salvation  in  the  process 
which  we  call  religious  education. 

William  James  once  propounded  the 
theory  that  the  sole  object  of  a  college 
education  is  to  enable  us  to  recognize  a 
real  man  when  we  see  one.  The  longer 
we  reflect  upon  that  conclusion  to  the 
whole  academic  matter,  the  more  ade- 
quate it  seems.  In  the  same  spirit,  we 


may  go  on  to  say  that  the  sole  object  of 
a  religious  education  is  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  God  when  we  see  Him,  and 
to  have  communion  with  Him.  Voltaire 
was  once  walking  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  a  friend,  when  an  ecclesiastical 
procession  went  by,  bearing  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Voltaire  lifted  his  hat  as  the 
sacred  elements  passed.  His  friend 
remonstrated  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
not  supposed  the  great  atheist  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  God.  To  which 
Voltaire  replied, '  We  bow,  but  we  do  not 
speak!'  It  is  not  enough  for  religion 
that  a  man  have  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Divine:  God  must  be 
addressed  and  communed  with. 

Now,  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  most 
of  the  religious  pedagogy  of  the  present 
time  is  the  assumption  that  learning 
certain  ecclesiastical  and  historical 
facts  is  the  equivalent  of  communing 
with  God.  Most  of  us  have  carried 
over  from  youth  the  impression  of  one 
or  two  wholesome  and  invigorating 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  But,  so 
far  as  the  stuff  of  instruction  was  con- 
cerned, there  lingers  a  chaotic  memory 
of  unassimilated  facts,  more  or  less 
reconciled  to  modem  learning,  and 
made  the  occasioQ  for  certain  rather 
far-fetched  moralizings. 

There  was  the  Creation  story,  ar- 
bitrarily readjusted  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  covered  by  the  first  hundred 
pages  of  Mr.  Wells's  Outline  of  History. 
Maps  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  plagues  of  a  semi- 
tropical  river  basin,  and  occasional  low 
tides  in  the  Red  Sea.  Incidental  atten- 
tion to  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the 
mummy  of  the  great  Rameses.  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,  giving  ample 
opportunity  for  an  excursus  on  the 
effects  of  geography  on  history,  —  in 
this  particular  case,  a  phenomenon 
that  may  be  noted  quite  as  clearly  in 
the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierras,  and  the 
desert  of  California,  —  in   short,  a 
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prospect  neither  more  nor  less  religious 
than  the  view  either  way  from  San 
Bernardino.  Samson,  to  be  half-fur- 
tively  enjoyed  for  all  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  saints, 
and  which  would  relegate  him,  in  a 
modern  reincarnation,  to  the  police 
blotter.  The  Kings  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  a  kaleidoscopic  confusion  of  hard 
names,  certainly  less  real  to  the  aver- 
age American  child  than  the  ritualistic 
'  Washntonadamsjefferson'  of  the  day 
school,  and  probably  yielding  nothing 
more  distinctly  religious  than  the  latter. 
The  morass  of  the  prophets,  almost  un- 
intelligible to  any  but  the  severe  student 
of  history.  A  whipped-up  interest  in 
the  dramatic  values  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
for  healthy  young  pagans  who  have 
never  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  a  problem  of  evil.  Later  on,  much 
navigating  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
with  Saint  Paul,  to  conclude  with  a 
glorious  shipwreck  tale. 

To  all  this  the  gospel  story  of  Jesus 
forms  an  inevitable  exception,  simply 
because  Matthew  Arnold  was  right 
when  he  said  that  Jesus  is  greater  than 
his  reporters,  interpreters,  and  critics. 
But  in  the  main  the  conventional  dis- 
cipline yields  a  strange  potpourri  of 
geography,  dissociated  happenings  of 
varied  ethical  content  and  implication, 
much  honest  romance,  and  some  du- 
bious moral  realism.  It  is  not  suggested 
for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  content 
of  the  Bible,  but  merely  that  some- 
thing of  this  incongruous  sort  is  the 
actual  product  of  the  routine  system  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases:  the  whole  to 
be  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested,  as  the  substance  of  a  religious 
experience. 

Yes,  it  must  be  very  jolly  to  have  a 
religion.  But  in  so  far  as  most  of  us 
have  achieved  anything  approximating 
to  that  consummation,  we  do  not  owe 
it  to  God  seen,  recognized,  and  directly 
communed  with,  in  the  story  of  Sam- 


son's escapades  or  the  nautical  informa- 
tion as  to  Euroclydon  and  the  coast 
line  of  Malta. 

Ill 

It  will  be  at  once  said  by  the  apolo- 
gists for  up-to-date  rehgious  pedagogy, 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  going  on  in 
the  modem  theological  information  fac- 
tory; that  all  dubious  material  has  been 
expurgated,  and  all  permanently  valu- 
able material  carefully  reedited,  with  a 
view  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

Persons  of  the  Wells  cult  call  atten- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  new  scriptures 
of  the  race.  But  it  is  hard  to  suppress 
all  advance  skepticism.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  a  certain  stable  and  reassuring 
somewhat  in  the  very  press  work  of 
Humphrey  Milford,  or  of  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode,  which  one  fears  the  lat- 
est revisers  will  neglect.  Moreover,  the 
literary  flavor  will  certainly  fall  far 
wide  of  the  square-toed  English  of  the 
King  James  translators.  That  version 
is  vital  with  concrete  Anglo-Saxon 
words  that  lie  near  the  primal  human 
emotions.  The  new  version  will  almost 
certainly  be  done  in  the  passionless 
language  of  universals  and  abstractions. 
Furthermore,  the  new  scriptures  will  be 
a  tendenz  thing.  Samuel  will  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  hew  Agag  to  pieces  before 
the  Lord,  nor  Solomon  to  loll  in  luxury, 
because  the  editors  have  an  advance 
eye  already  squinted  toward  a  pacifist 
communism.  In  the  place  of  Ezekiel 
prophesying  over  the  valley  of  dry 
bones,  we  shall  have  Karl  Marx  desiccat- 
ing reality  for  classroom  consumption. 
In  short,  the  new  scripture  may  be  use- 
ful, in  the  jargon  of  the  modern  office, 
*as  a  matter  of  record';  but  it  will  not 
capture,  in  its  imminent  pages,  the 
elusive  secret  of  religious  education. 
Indeed,  the  better  it  turns  out  to  be, 
the  greater  liability  it  will  become.  For 
the  greater  the  burden  laid  upon  it,  and 
the  more  confidence  vested  in  it  as  a 
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pedagogic  tool,  the  farther  away  we 
get  from  the  reahty  of  the  rehgious  Ufe. 
It  is  not,  finally,  the  content  of  any 
scriptures,  ancient  or  revised,  that  is 
under  condemnation,  but  the  process 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  our  dull  mechan- 
ical faith  in  the  process.  For  learning 
facts,  however  venerable  and  venerated, 
is  not  getting  religion.  And  what 
Henry  Adams  said  of  his  *  futilitarian ' 
search  for  an  education  holds  true  as  a 
criticism  of  the  pedagogic  method,  no 
matter  what  its  particular  content. 
*  Nothing  in  education  is  so  astonishing 
as  the  amount  of  ignorance  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  way  of  inert  facts.' 

We  might  as  well  assume  that  mas- 
tering a  standard  textbook  on  eugenics, 
and  exhausting  the  Golden  Bough 
is  the  equivalent  of  falling  in  love. 
Whereas  there  is  absolutely  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  between  the  two. 
Somewhere  in  the  hinterland  of  our 
natures,  sex  and  religion  short-circuit. 
The  experiences  of  the  one  may  be  used 
to  interpret  the  mysteries  of  the  other. 
A  man  may  read  Havelock  Ellis's  five 
monumental  volumes  on  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Sex,  and  become  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man;  but  he  will  never  see  on 
those  pages  *the  face  that  launched  a 
thousand  ships,'  nor  will  he  meet  there 
his  Helen,  who  shall  make  him  immor- 
tal with  a  kiss.  In  short,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  our  pedantically  ac- 
cumulated information  concern  the 
love  of  woman,  or  the  love  of  man  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman,  or  the  love  of 
God  —  the  thing  is  not  to  be  had  from 
pedagogy  pure  and  undefiled.  The  wife 
and  the  friend  and  the  God  that  you 
got  from  a  printed  book  go  with  you, 
Tomlinson! 

IV 

For  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  certain 
*given-ness.'  And  in  spite  of  all  our 
earnest  twanging  on  the  well-worn 
iron  string  of  Self-Reliance,  we  cannot 


improve  upon  the  elder  doctrine  of  the 
arbitrary  and  irresistible  Grace  of  God. 
You  cannot  whip  yourself  up  to  falling 
in  love.  Either  the  thing  is  done  on  you 
by  the  beloved,  or  it  is  not.  And  reli- 
gion is  like  that.  'My  mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,'  says  an  old  apocryphal  gospel, 
'took  me  by  the  hair  of  my  head  and 
carried  me  to  Jerusalem.'  The  figure  is 
painful  to  contemplate  in  imagination, 
but  is  vividly  faithful  to  a  certain  dras- 
tic imperiousness  which  marks  the  ways 
of  Reality  with  man.  Either  religion 
does  step  out  of  the  picture  one  day  and 
lay  its  masterful  hand  upon  you,  or  it 
does  not. 

Vision  will  mate  him  not  by  law  and  vow; 
Disguised  in  life's  most  hodden  grey. 
By  the  most  beaten  roads  of  every  day 

She  waits  him  unsuspected  and  unknown. 

The  hardest  pang  whereon 

He  lays  his  mutinous  head  maybe  a  Jacob's  stone. 

A  very  unecclesiastical  friend  ven- 
tured the  other  day  the  confession  that 
he  had  been  given  a  direct  insight  into 
the  joy  of  the  Creator;  that  he  had 
shared  for  a  moment  what  he  could 
only  suppose  must  be  the  transcendent 
pleasure  of  the  Divine  mind.  It  was  a 
late  afternoon  on  the  Charles  River 
Embankment.  The  waters  of  the  basin 
lay  flat  and  motionless,  mirroring  the 
flaming  red  and  gold  of  the  sunset  and 
the  black  shadows  of  the  Harvard 
Bridge.  To  the  east  the  great  gray 
curve  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  bound- 
ed the  quiet  of  all  around.  Suddenly, 
down  this  still  beauty  came  a  Metro- 
politan Police  boat,  moving  swiftly  and 
noiselessly,  straight  as  a  flying  arrow. 
The  little  waves  from  her  wake  troubled 
the  reflected  colors  of  the  sunset  and 
the  dark  shadows,  and  the  face  of  the 
waters  moved  like  the  systole  and  dias- 
tole of  some  great  heart.  Then  the 
basin  returned  to  its  untroubled  dream- 
ing. Here  was  joy  in  color  and  pure 
line,  in  motion  and  rest  —  the  divine 
aspect  and  the  eternal  temper  of  things. 
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It  is  in  some  such  homely  way  that 
every  real  revelation  comes  to  men.  It 
comes  in  the  familiar  scene  at  the  unex- 
pected hour.  It  is  gloriously  free  of  all 
the  conventions.  It  is  supremely  simple 
and  natural,  bringing  with  it  the  suffi- 
cient credentials  of  its  own  authority. 
The  God  whom  we  have  fashioned  out 
of  the  patient  pedantry  of  the  class- 
room or  the  sermon  hour  seems  hope- 
lessly artificial  by  comparison.  And  he 
yields  place  to  One  so  utterly  natural 
and  wholly  credible,  that  we  wonder 
how  we  could  have  ever  doubted  that 
He  was  there.  The  thing  that  is  given  is 
never  without  these  mingled  elements 
of  surprise  and  recognition,  and  utter 
satisfaction  at  authentic  reality.  We 
simply  look  out  on  the  world  and  say, 
*  Surely  God  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew 
it  not.'  The  profoundest  thing  that  was 
ever  recorded  about  this  whole  matter 
of  getting  a  religion  was  said  long  ago, 
and  once  for  all:  'The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth:  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.* 

But  at  the  heart  of  this  experience 
there  Kes  a  paradox,  namely  the  deep- 
ening conviction  that  revelation  is 
never  given  without  a  commensurate 
insight  on  our  human  side  of  the  trans- 
action. It  is  true  that 

Men  have  oft  grown  old  among  their  books 
To  die  case-hardened  in  their  ignorance. 
Whose  careless  youth  had  promised  what  long 
years 

Of  unremitted  labour  ne'er  performed; 
While,  contrary,  it  has  chanced,  some  idle  day, 
To  autumn  loiterers  just  as  fancy  free 
As  midges  in  the  sun,  gives  birth  at  last 
To  truth. 

But  that  mood,  deliberately  courted, 
means  quietism  pure  and  simple.  And 
it  is  a  fair  question  whether  any  revela- 
tion is  ever  given  to  the  Simon-pure 
quietist.  In  the  case  of  that  'autumn 
loiterer'  on  the  Charles  River  Embank- 
ment, exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 


He  was  one  who  had  read  of  'the  rest 
most  busy  of  God';  who  knew  that 
matchless  tale  about  the  world  held  in 
the  hand  as  a  very  little  hazelnut; 
whose  mind  echoed  with  the  old  affirma- 
tion, 'All  shall  be  well,  and  all  shall  be 
well.'  He  was  one  whose  outlook  on 
life  had  been  much  colored  by  the  poet- 
ry of  Wordsworth;  who  brought  with 
him  a  heart  that  watches;  who  sought 
to  see  into  the  life  of  things;  who  listen- 
ed in  the  vast  sea  shell  of  being,  and 
heard  there  its  authentic  tidings  of 
'central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of 
endless  agitation.'  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, a  Metropolitan  Police  boat  by  the 
river's  brim  a  Metropolitan  Police  boat 
was  to  him,  and  it  was  nothing  morel 

A  friend  once  happened  upon  the 
painter  Turner  before  one  of  his  glo- 
rious sunset  canvases.  'I  don't  know 
how  you  saw  that  sunset,'  he  said.  And 
Turner  answered  only,  'No,  don't  you 
wish  you  did? '  Henry  Adams,  dabbling 
in  water  colors  out  in  Samoa,  complain- 
ed that  La  Farge,  working  by  his  side, 
could  see  sixteen  difi'erent  shades  of 
red  in  a  sky  that  to  him  was  just  pure 
cobalt  blue.  The  flaming  sunset  and 
the  subtle  colors  of  the  blue  sky  were 
undoubtedly  given  to  those  artists 
as  indubitable  revelations.  But  they 
brought  to  that  ultimate  'given-ness' 
an  initial  and  disciplined  insight,  which 
had  been  won  by  years  of  drudgery  in 
the  studio. 

It  would  seem,  in  our  human  expe- 
rience, that  authentic  revelation  from 
without  always  matches,  and  is  in  some 
rheasure  dependent  upon,  an  advance 
discipline  and  a  clear  expectation  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the '  discoveries '  of  science. 
They  always  have,  in  the  end,  the  qual- 
ity of  being  given  rather  than  achieved. 
But  if  you  want  a  duffer  at  an  investi- 
gation, as  James  used  to  say,  get  a  man 
who  has  no  idea  what  he  is  looking  for, 
and  no  interest  in  what  he  is  to  find.  It 
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is  certainly  true  of  all  the  artists,  that 
the  access  of  inspiration,  the  intrusion 
of  the  creative  power  not  themselves 
into  their  work,  follows  upon  a  long 
struggle  to  master  their  own  technique. 
The  pages  of  the  *  Prelude'  and  the  *  Ex- 
cursion' are  witness  to  this  fact.  They 
alternate  between  dreary  passages  of 
pedantic  versifying  and  flaming  verses 
of  authentic  inspiration.  A  Golden 
Treasury  may  cull  out  the  latter  and 
ignore  the  former,  for  our  profit.  But 
the  chosen  selections  that  appe^ar  in 
an  anthology  give  an  inadequate  and 
fundamentally  inaccurate  account  of 
the  total  experience  of  the  poet. 

The  same  paradox  holds  true  of  the 
given-ness  of  God.  The  ability  to  recog- 
nize one  or  another  of  the  revealed  as- 
pects of  the  Divine  rests  upon  a  certain 
drudgery  with  the  stable  stuff*  and  the 
normal  technique  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life.  The  mind  that  shirks 
this  discipline  and  rests  its  case  entirely 
upon  a  vacant  quietism  cannot  under- 
stand how  Brother  Lawrence  possessed 
God  with  sacramental  tranquillity  in 
the  offices  of  his  kitchen,  or  what  Gen- 
eral Booth  saw  in  the  ragged  children 
and  homeless  old  men  of  Whitechapel, 
or  what  Tolstoy  saw  in  the  peasants 
among  the  wheat  fields  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana.  To  which  they  can  only  an- 
swer, 'No,  don't  you  wish  you  did? '  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  all  saw  flashes  of 
the  Divine,  actual,  or  potential.  But 
the  power  to  see  what  they  saw  has  its 
advance  price.  And  this  advance  price 
is  the  mastery  of  the  recognized  stuff* 
and  technique  of  this  greatest  of  life's 
arts,  the  art  of  the  worshiper.  Both  the 
power  of  initial  insight,  which  prepares 
the  way  for  the  given  reality,  and  the 
power  to  consolidate  experience  and  to 
make  it  permanently  fruitful  in  char- 
acter, rest  upon  the  daily  unremitted 
drudgery  with  the  method  of  the  reli- 
gious life. 

Having  fallen  in  love,  it  is,  after  all, 


a  help  to  have  read  'By  the  Fireside.' 
Browning  gives  first  aid  to  self-knowl- 
edge and  self-expression  in  that  tu- 
multuous hour.  He  does  more  than  that : 
he  is  a  very  present  help  to  self-mastery 
and  the  subsequent  consolidation  of 
the  experience.  One  turns  to  him,  as 
who  should  say,  'So  this  was  what  he 
meant,  and  that  is  what  has  happened 
to  me.' 

So  it  is  with  religion.  There  is  a  re- 
liable congruity  between  the  reality 
that  is  given,  and  the  insight  with  which 
we  approach  reality.  Insight,  relying 
upon  its  own  achievements,  is  blind. 
Revelation  apart  from  disciplined  ex- 
pectancy is  impossible.  The  strenuous 
religion  of  the  seeker  and  the  inert  re- 
ceptivity of  the  quietist  are  alike  un- 
fruitful of  themselves.  Each  needs  the 
other. 

Religion  is  given,  not  learned.  There 
is  no  possible  doubt  about  that.  But 
without  the  learning  and  the  disci- 
pline, its  very  power  to  give  itself  ade- 
quately is  thwarted.  An  advanced  and 
disciplined  knowledge  of  what  history 
has  defined  as  religious  experience,  a 
wise  perception  of  the  ways  in  which 
men  consolidate  and  utilize  revelation, 
is  the  only  assurance  we  have  that  we 
are  fit  for  the  given  hour.  The  event, 
learned  as  book-knowledge  in  the  class- 
room, —  the  thing  that  once  happened 
to  psalmist,  prophet,  evangelist,  saint, 
and  pilgrim  soul,  —  becomes  a  medium 
for  making  articulate  what  must  other- 
wise be  inarticulate;  and  beyond  that, 
a  kind  of  grappling-iron  of  the  mind, 
with  which  to  lay  permanent  hold  upon 
the  given  reality. 

Without  this  advance  drudgery  in  the 
technique  of  life's  greatest  art,  religion 
may  be  given,  and  even  casually  recog- 
nized as  such.  But  it  will  be  elusive 
and  ephemeral,  leaving  only  a  vague 
bewilderment  and  light-headedness,  but 
no  permanent  residuum  in  the  solid 
content  of  character. 
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V 

We  come  now  to  the  point  where 
those  two  rivals  for  our  Sabbath  loyalty, 
the  church  and  the  golf  links,  may  be- 
gin to  see  their  interdependence. 

The  emancipated  Sunday  golfer  is  in 
rebellion  against  the  pedantry  of  reli- 
gious education,  which  would  parade 
itself  as  the  content  of  the  reality.  He 
is  in  rebellion  against  the  monopolistic 
claims  of  churchmen  to  the  sole  medi- 
ation of  reality.  He  has  come  to  the 
independent  conclusion  that  the  divine 
is  quite  as  likely  to  reveal  itself  on  the 
eighth  green  as  in  hymn  349. 

If  the  links  happen  to  be  laid  out  in 
some  serene  breadth  of  open  ground, 
along  the  seashore  or  through  a  noble 
woods,  he  is  probably  right.  Who  shall 
say  that  God  does  not  walk  on  the 
fairways  of  St.  Andrews?  Moreover, 
there  is  something  approaching  a  reli- 
gious experience  in  watching  the  flight 
of  a  perfectly  driven  golf  ball,  for 
its  great  arc  is  drawn  by  the  divine 
necessity. 

But  the  nub  of  the  matter  is  here. 
The  ability  to  see  God  revealed  on  the 
eighth  green  depends  upon  the  initial 
assumption  that  he  who  plays  up  to  it 
is  approaching  with  a  mind  that  knows 
what  it  is  looking  for,  a  mind  intently 


watchful  and  expectant.  And  the  abil- 
ity to  see  God  there  depends  upon  some 
advance  discipline  in  insight,  which  is 
roughly  represented  by  having  been  to 
church  that  morning. 

Without  that  discipline,  the  eighth 
hole  by  the  river's  brim  the  eighth 
hole  is  to  him,  and  it  is  nothing  more. 
Of  themselves,  eighteen  holes  of  golf, 
apart  from  a  candid  struggle  to  mas- 
ter the  recognized  technique  of  the 
religious  life,  hold  no  assurance  of  any 
revelation.  But  given  the  insight,  the 
golf  links,  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
daily  scene  of  work  and  play,  may  be- 
come our  very  Shekinah  —  the  place  of 
the  Presence  of  the  Glory  of  God.  And 
to  give  that  disciplined  insight,  that 
advance  intent  expectancy,  is  the  whole 
aim  of  what  we  call  religious  education 
and  of  the  normal  processes  of  public 
worship.  By  all  means,  let  us  away  with 
ecclesiastical  monopolies  and  pedantry. 
Let  us  not  confuse  them  with  what  we 
mean  by  the  given  realities  of  religion. 
But  that  we  may  be  able  to  recog- 
nize God  when  we  see  him  let  us  not 
neglect  to 

Join  chorus 

To  Hepzibah  tune,  without  further  apology. 
The  last  five  verses  of  the  third  section 
Of  the  seventeenth  hymn  of  Whitefield's  collec- 
tion. 

To  conclude  with  the  doxology. 
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BY  CORNELIA  GEER  LEBOUTILLIER 


NoLiE  Carol  found  small  comfort  in 
his  pockets  as  he  sauntered  through  the 
fields,  his  hands  thrust  into  them,  seek- 
ing it.  He  was  nearly  a  man;  but  he 
had  n't  his  full  growth  yet,  and  there 
was  a  boyishness  about  him,  in  the  car- 
riage of  his  shoulders  and  the  loose 
spring  of  his  step.  The  warm  wind 
rumpled  his  Irish  crop  of  curls,  which 
had  now  for  many  days  and  one  de- 
spairing night  been  rumpled  by  his  own 
unquiet  fingers. 

He  came  on  Ellen  sitting  in  the  pad- 
dock. The  tall  grass  was  waving  almost 
over  her  head,  bright  now  with  the  joys 
of  ten  bright  summers.  The  sun  was 
yellow  on  her  hair,  and  in  and  out 
among  the  bare,  brown  toes  of  her.  Her 
figure  in  its  little,  faded  frock  was  limp 
with  distress.  She  was  in  tears. 

*What  are  you  doing,  child?' 

*I 'm  crying,'  Ellen  said. 

He  sat  on  the  grass  and  stroked  her 
tumbled  head. 

'  Can 't  I  see  that.  But  what 's  making 
you  cry?' 

*I 've  been  reading  sad,  beautiful 
verses.  Nolle.'  She  raised  her  wet  eyes 
to  his,  and  sent  a  pang  through  him  be- 
cause they  were  like  Kathleen's.  She 
waved  a  bit  of  paper  at  him,  and  broke 
down  again.  '  It 's  verses  a  boy  wrote  to 
Kathleen  before  she  was  married.' 

*  Wrote  to  Kathleen?'  he  exclaimed; 
'give  it  here  to  me.' 

The  frown  disappeared  as  he  read. 
He  blushed,  and  read  again.  He  held 
his  head  on  one  side  and  ducked  his  chin 
to  emphasize  the  cadence.  A  smile 
looked  out  of  his  eyes. 
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*  Sure,  there 's  no  sadness  in  them 
lines,'  he  asserted  with  pride.  '  They  're 
beauties.'  He  read  them  once  more, 
slowly.  'I  '11  keep  this.'  He  tucked  it 
away  in  his  coat. 

*0h,'  she  explained,  *it  is  n't  the  lines 
that 's  sad.  It 's  the  man  that  set  them 
down.' 

'The  one  that  wrote  them!'  he  ex- 
claimed in  consternation.  'And  what 's 
sad  about  the  man  that  wrote  them?  I 
think  there 's  a  mistake  in  this.' 

'No.'  Ellen  shook  her  head.  *  Kath- 
leen was  telling  me.  He  was  fond  of 
Kathleen,  but  she  would  n't  have  him. 
She  said  he  was  too  young!' 

Nolie  reddened  instantly.  He  rubbed 
one  hand  through  his  curly  mop  and 
dug  deep  into  those  comfortless  pockets. 

'It's  a  pity  about  her,'  he  muttered. 
'He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  a  man 
that  wrote  verses,  and  a  man  that  has 
a  good  chance  to  rise  out  of  the  place 
he 's  in.  Kathleen  thought  a  pretty 
face  would  bring  a  duke  itself  from  Lon- 
don. But  is  Johnnie  Fahey  from  Ennis 
a  duke?  Or  is  he  —  ' 

'But  Nolle,'  said  Ellen,  with  the  tears 
still  running  down,  'this  man  is  a  sad 
man.  He  said  to  Kathleen  himself,  and 
Kathleen  give  it  in  to  me,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  him  would  make  a  wom- 
an want  to  be  kind  to  him.  It  was  for 
that  I  was  crying.  I  think  it  is  sad.' 

And  Ellen  began  to  weep  again,  press- 
ing her  pale  little  face  against  the  crook 
of  her  arm.  Quick  tears  gushed  into 
Nolie's  eyes  and  were  beaten  steadily 
back.  He  gulped  a  bit,  and  hesitated, 
and  ended  up  by  swaggering. 
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'Ho!  Don't  be  so  simple,  Ellen.  Sure, 
I  know  the  feller  myself,  and  he 's  as 
gay  as  a  bee.  He  was  only  foolish,  and 
he  saying  that.  He 's  a  big,  handsome 
lad,  I  tell  you,  and  the  girls  is  mad  for 
him.  Sure,  he  could  walk  out  with  a  dif- 
ferent one  every  night  if  he  liked. 
There 's  not  one  in  the  place  would  n't 
hsive  him.  Nellie  Frawley  would  give 
her  eyes  for  a  smile  from  him  —  and 
Margaret  McGinnis — Nonsense,  child! 
What  are  you  talking  about?' 

'He  doesn't  want  them  other  girls. 
He  wants  Kathleen.' 

Her  pointed  chin  still  trembled,  and 
Nolie's  trembled  with  it. 

'Ah,  sure,  Kathleen  would  n't  take 
^  him.  What  would  she  want  with  him  at 
all?  Sure,  he 's  a  big  gawk  of  a  man. 
He 's  as  clumsy  as  an  old  horse.  What 
would  he  do  with  a  wife  at  all,  or  what 
would  she  do  with  him?'  He  kicked  the 
clumps  of  daisies  at  his  feet.  'He  was 
a  fool  to  think  of  Kathleen.  There 's 
nothing  in  him  a  woman  would  care 
about.' 

'Did  n't  I  tell  you  that?'  sobbed 
Ellen.  'And  you  said  it  was  n't  true?' 

'It 's  God's  truth  itself,'  said  the 
broken  voice  at  her  side. 

'Why,  Nolle!'  she  cried.  'I  knew  it 
was  sad.  You're  crying  yourself.  I  see 
your  eyes  have  tears  in  them.  What 's 
making  you  cry  now?' 

'I 'm  lonely  for  Kathleen,'  he  whis- 
pered, '  the  same  as  yourself.  I  was  mad 
for  Kathleen  to  marry  me.' 

He  rubbed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes. 

'But  are  you  old  enough  to  be  mar- 
ried?' asked  the  child  in  surprise.  'I 
thought  you  were  young!' 

'  What  do  you  know  of  ages,  y'  old- 
fashioned  piece!  I'm  as  old  as  Kerry 
Croon  was,  and  he  marrying  Michael 
Casey's  daughter.  I 'm  old  enough  for 
Margaret  Dolan,  that 's  as  old  as  my 
mother,  to  want  a  kiss  off,  times  I  'm 
passing  her  door.' 

He  waited  for  this  to  sink  in. 


'But  Nolle!  Old  Margaret  Dolan! 
Margaret  Dolan  would  not  get  a  kiss 
off  Jingle  that 's  Thomas  McDonagh's 
doggeen.' 

'Well,  did  I  say  I  give  it  to  her?'  he 
demanded  angrily,  'or  did  I  say  she 
asked  me,  just?' 

'  But  did  you  write  the  verses? '  asked 
Ellen,  as  the  thought  came  to  her. 

'I  did,'  he  replied,  'and  better  ones.' 

'Nolle!'  Ellen  caught  her  breath. 
'Nolle,  I  did  n't  know  you  could  write 
verses.  Who  ever  learned  you?' 

'  I  learned  myself,  for  the  most  part,' 
he  told  her  shyly,  'and  I  met  a  man  one 
time  that  told  m^e  the  rest.' 

'Where  did  you  see  him?  Do  you 
think  he  was  one  of  Them?' 

*I  thought  of  that,'  said  Nolle,  *and 
I  don't  think  he  was.  I  seen  him  one 
time  and  he  stopping  the  night  in  the 
old  barn  is  down  by  the  side  of  Michael 
Casey's  field.  I  heard  a  sound  in  it,  and 
I  going  home  from  Patrick  Shanahan's 
place.  Like  running  water,  it  was,  and 
like  falling  water.  I  went  in  to  see  what 
was  it,  and  there  was  the  man  before 
me,  lying  on  his  back  on  fresh  grasses, 
saying  his  verses  loud,  and  singing  them, 
like.  I  stayed  there  all  the  night  with 
him,  and  part  of  the  day  after.  He 
showed  me  verses  of  his  own,  away 
better  than  these.  They 'd  draw  out  the 
heart  of  you  the  same  as  Nicholas  Sher- 
idan, and  he  playing  an  air  on  his  flute.' 

'What  did  they  tell  about?' 

'What  would  they?  They  were  like 
any  verses,  but  better —  about  love  and 
about  magic  and  about  fighting.  I  re- 
peated him  verses  of  my  own,  and  he 
praised  them,  and  faulted  them,  and 
showed  me  great  kindness.  He  was  off 
on  a  journey,  he  told  me.  He  asked 
would  I  come  along  with  him.' 

'Nolle!'  exclaimed  Ellen  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes,  'it's  well  for  you  you 
did  n't  go.  You 'd  not  get  back  so  easy.' 

'Maybe  I  would  n't  want  to  get  back. 
I  '11  see  him  again  and  go  with  him.' 
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*  Don't,  Nolie.  Don't  say  such  a 
thing  even  for  fun.' 

'It's  no  joke.  I'd  go  with  him  the 
last  time,  only  for  thinking  of  Kathleen.' 

Ellen  burst  into  tears. 

'You  won't  come  back  and  you  go. 
I'll  never  see  you  again.' 

'  Much  you  would  care,  Ellen,'  he  said, 
running  a  lock  of  her  hair  between  his 
fingers.  'I  was  no  favorite  of  yours. 
You'd  sooner  John  Fahey  than  me,  or 
Joseph  Croon,  or  Paddy  Wince.' 

'  I  did  n't  know  then  it  w  as  you  wrote 
the  verses.' 

'And  you 'd  be  sorry  now  to  lose  me? ' 

'  If  Kathleen  won't  have  you,  Nolie, 
then  I  '11  have  you.  I  '11  be  bigger  soon. 
But  don't  go  off  with  that  man.  It 
might  be  he  is  n't  right.' 

Nolie  laughed,  and  passed  the  smooth 
hair  again  and  again  through  his  hands. 

'  He  's  as  right  as  myself.  It 's  not  one 
of  Them  he  is,  but  a  play-boy  or  a  mum- 
mer or  some  sort  of  a  wanderer.  I  might 
go  with  him.  I 'd  go  the  last  time  if  it 
was  n't  for  Kathleen.' 

Ellen  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes. 
Tears  slipped  between  her  fingers. 

'But  you  're  only  a  child,  Ellen.' 

'I 'd  grow  very  fast.' 

'And  would  you  keep  pretty,  and 
hold  me  in  your  mind?' 

'Oh,  I  would!  I  would!' 

Nolie  drew  a  long  sigh. 

'If  you  really  would,'  he  said,  'I'd 
not  be  near  so  lonely.' 

'And  would  you  make  your  verses 
for  me?' 

Nolie  thought  a  minute,  and  nodded. 

'I  have  some  for  you  ready.' 

'For  me?'  Her  eyes  were  like  stars. 

'Yes,  for  you.  There 's  only  one  or 
two  little  changes  I  must  put  in  them, 
and  they  '11  do  you  as  good  as  another. 
I'll  bring  them  to-morrow.' 

'Oh!  Oh!  And  will  I  show  them  to 
Kathleen  the  time  she  comes  up  from 
Ennis?' 

'No!'  There  was  a  sudden  change  in 


Nolie,  and  a  dark  look  on  his  face. 
'  You  '11  not  show  them  to  Kathleen  at 
all.  If  you  're  to  show  them  to  her, 
you  '11  not  get  them.' 

'  Well,  I  '11  not,  then,  Nolie,  I  promise.' 

Nolie  rose  and  flung  his  hair  back. 

'Now,  mind,  Ellen.  I  '11  give  you  the 
verses,  and  maybe  I  '11  make  some  more. 
But  if  you  show  them  away  to  anyone, 
I'll  destroy  them  on  you,  every  one.' 

'  I  '11  show  them  to  no  one  at  all,  then/ 

'Will  you  promise  that,  now?' 

'  I  will.  I  '11  show  them  to  no  one  at 
all,  only  myself.' 

He  nodded,  and  started  briskly  off. 
Ellen  reached  a  hand  after  him. 

'Leave  me  that  one  you  took  away 
from  me.  That  one's  mine,  Nolie.' 

'Yours!'  He  turned  about  quickly. 
'What  makes  you  say  it's  yours?  It's 
not  yours  it  is  at  all.' 

'  It  is  mine,  Nolie.  Kathleen  gave  me 
it.'  She  fluttered  her  hand  fearfully. 

'Kathleen!  Kathleen  hadn't  the 
right  to  be  giving  it  away.  Kathleen 
should  know  better  than  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Would  n't  you  think  she  'd  know 
better  than  that,  Ellen?'  He  drove 
down  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  set 
his  teeth  on  his  lip. 

'  Give  it  to  me  now,  Nolie.  I 'd  never 
give  it  away.' 

'Here.'  He  tossed  it  beside  her. 

Ellen  pounced  on  it. 

'Can  I  think  it 's  for  me?' 

'Think  what  you  Uke,'  called  Nolie 
over  his  shoulder,  'and  I'll  bring  you 
some  others  that  will  be  for  you.' 

She  smoothed  the  paper  on  her 
knee,  and  fell  to  reading  with  shining 
eyes. 

He  walked  backwards  for  a  step  or 
two,  shouting  out,  'I'll  show  Kathleen 
she 's  not  the  only  one.  There 's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  was  caught.' 

He  swung  away  out  of  the  broad  field 
then,  and  by  the  thin  path  through  the 
woods.  As  he  went,  he  mournfully 
rumpled  his  hair. 


RESCUING  HER  CUB 

BY  ENOS  A.  MILLS 


Two  hunters  and  a  number  of  dogs 
made  camp  one  evening  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  St.  Vrain  River.  They 
were  after  grizzly.  There  were  grizzhes 
in  these  rugged  mountains.  But  with 
numerous  high,  rocky  ridges,  deep,  rug- 
ged canons,  and  miles  of  forest,  most 
grizzlies  avoided  being  seen,  and  escaped 
the  hunters  even  when  dogs  were  used. 

Off  to  the  north,  up  a  steep  mountain, 
a  mother  grizzly  had  her  cubs.  The 
hayings  of  the  dogs,  or  the  scent  of  the 
far-off  hunters,  reached  her  the  next 
morning  after  the  hunters'  camp  was 
made.  A  grizzly  mother  takes  no 
chances  with  the  cubs.  Generally  her 
keen  senses  warn  her  of  the  approach  of 
a  hunter  while  he  is  still  far  off.  The 
instant  she  scents  danger,  she  hurries 
the  cubs  far  away,  out  of  the  danger 
zone.  But  one  of  the  cubs  of  this  grizzly 
was  crippled  by  the  fall  of  a  tree-limb 
and  could  not  travel. 

The  mother  grizzly  appeared  in  the 
hunters'  camp  just  as  they  were  finish- 
ing breakfast.  Instantly  everything 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  twenty  dogs  were 
after  her.  Away  she  fled  to  the  south  — 
away  from  her  cubs.  But  she  did  not 
succeed,  did  not,  after  an  all-day  strug- 
gle, lead  dogs  and  hunters  away. 

The  following  morning  mother  grizzly 
reappeared  near  their  camp.  Again 
hunters  and  dogs  pursued.  Miles  to  the 
south  she  ran.  This  time  she  led  them 
far  from  her  den  and  cubs.  She  zig- 
zagged, circled,  waded  three  miles  up 
a  mountain  stream,  concealed  her  trail, 
and  escaped.  The  bewildered  dogs 
were  left  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 


She  should  be  safe  now.  But  a  grizzly 
ever  assumes  itself  followed  and  ever  is 
watchful  for  ambush.  The  breeze  was 
behind  her.  Coming  to  a  low  ridge,  she 
peeped  over.  The  way  appeared  safe. 

But,  the  instant  she  reached  the  sky- 
line, the  hunters  opened  fire.  The 
grizzly  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  seconds. 
Miles  she  ran  toward  the  southwest, 
away  from  her  den.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  pursuing  hunters  paused  on  a 
high  spur.  In  the  distance  they  saw 
the  bear  pacing  back  and  forth  on  a 
pass. 

She  was  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
her  den.  But  the  cubs  were  not  yet 
safe.  These  hunters  and  dogs  must  be 
led  farther  off. 

It  was  possible  for  her  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
and,  over  a  rough  and  roundabout  way 
which  dogs  could  not  follow,  come  back 
to  the  den.  This  would  mean  perhaps 
fifty  miles  of  travel.  The  grizzly  stop- 
ped pacing.  While  the  hunters  were 
watching,  she  crossed  the  Divide. 

A  little  while  after  mother  grizzly 
had  left  her  cubs,  an  enormous  landslide 
slipped  from  the  mountainside  and 
carried  the  bear  den  and  surroundings 
down  into  the  bottom  of  a  canon.  From 
my  camp  I  heard  the  slide  and  saw  the 
dust  it  threw  off.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  the  mother  was  away  from  the 
den,  seeking  to  lead  the  dogs  off.  I 
feared  that  the  entire  grizzly  family 
had  been  carried  down  by  the  slide,  and 
started  out  to  make  a  search. 

The  second  morning  following  the 
landslide,  the  grizzly  returned.  She 
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probably  had  traversed  the  western 
slope  of  the  high  Divide,  to  a  point 
opposite  her  den,  then  climbed  over  the 
summit.  I  was  on  the  mountainside 
near  where  her  den  had  been.  Through 
the  glass  I  watched  her  shuffling  rapidly 
down  the  long,  treeless  slope.  While  still 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
her  den  had  been,  she  appeared  to 
realize  a  change.  Perhaps  she  saw  some 
of  it,  and  scented  the  fresh  surfaces  and 
crushed  trees.  She  stopped,  stood  on 
her  hind  legs,  drew  her  paws  up  to  her 
breast,  leaned  forward,  and,  with  nose 
pointing  here  and  there,  looked  over 
the  changes  in  the  place. 

A  stupendous  pile  of  chaotic  wreck- 
age lay  in  the  canon.  Uprooted  trees, 
boulders,  broken  rocks  —  many  of 
enormous  size  —  were  flung  in  wildest 
confusion.  In  this  debris  and  along  the 
slide's  destructive  way,  I  had  searched 
and  searched  for  the  cubs  and  the  bear. 

The  grizzly  showed  surprise  and 
interest  in  the  landslide,  but  no  fear,  no 
alarm.  She  approached  the  torn  edge 
cautiously,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  plunged  down  into  the  canon  and 
began  searching  for  the  den.  Then  she 
raced  here  and  there,  her  nose  down 
like  a  dog,  searching  for  the  cubs. 

I  hurried  on  down  to  where  the  slide 
had  plunged  wildly  over  the  canon  rim. 
Later,  the  grizzly  came  hurrying  along. 
In  the  channel  and  on  both  sides  she 
galloped,  searching  with  eyes  and  nose. 

She  caught  my  scent,  put  her  nose  in 
one  of  my  tracks,  and  rose  on  her  hind 
legs,  with  neck  bristling.  She  scented 
man-danger  for  the  cubs.  Ordinarily, 
man-scent  causes  a  grizzly  to  rush  from 
the  locality.  But  her  attitude  was  de- 
fiance, not  retreat.  Intent  on  the  search, 
and  steaming  with  warmth,  she  passed 
near  without  detecting  me.  Down  into 
the  canon  she  went,  searching  among 
the  landshde  debris. 

At  the  bottom,  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  she  unearthed  a  lifeless  cub. 


She  fondled  it,  licked  its  body  clean,  laid 
it  down  and  looked  at  it  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  She  lifted  it  upon  the  bank. 
Gently,  ever  so  gently,  she  pawed  and 
pushed  it  about  as  if  trying  to  awaken 
it.  She  pushed  it  against  a  boulder  and 
backed  away,  watching  it.  Then  she 
turned  and  climbed  back  up  the  land- 
slide's torn  track,  as  if  there  to  search 
further  for  the  other  cub. 

Fearing  that  mother  grizzly  might 
come  upon  me  in  one  of  her  wild  dashes, 
I  started  for  camp.  About  a  mile  down 
the  mountain,  I  stopped  to  look  around. 

While  I  stood  upon  a  log  in  the 
woods,  a  dirty  little  cub  came  from 
among  the  trees  and  walked  slowly 
toward  me.  Neither  sight  nor  scent 
warned  him  of  my  presence.  After 
smelling  and  sniffing  by  the  side  of  the 
log,  he  began  digging.  He  found  noth- 
ing, raised  his  head,  and  whined.  He 
was  a  lost,  hungry  cub  —  the  one  for 
which  the  mother  was  now  searching. 
He  took  a  few  steps,  then  stopped  as  if 
uncertain  which  way  to  go. 

I  grabbed  the  cub.  He  fought  me, 
clawing,  biting  and  struggling.  He  was 
weak,  —  he  had  not  nursed  for  two  or 
three  days,  —  and  Vv^eighed  only  a  few 
pounds.  I  pushed  him  into  the  pocket 
of  my  coat,  where  he  snuggled  down. 

There  I  stood  with  the  grizzly  cub  in 
my  pocket.  Any  instant  the  mother 
might  appear,  having  trailed  me  down 
the  mountain,  or,  more  likely,  having 
trailed  the  cub  to  this  place. 

But,  before  the  mother  found  the  cub, 
it  might  perish  from  hunger.  The  right 
thing  appeared  to  be  to  carry  him  up 
the  mountain  and  place  him  close  to  the 
dead  cub,  where  his  mother  would  be 
likely  to  find  him.  This  would  be  taking 
desperate  chances,  with  the  mother  so 
close.  But  I  took  the  chances  and  start- 
ed up  through  the  woods  with  the  cub. 

Carrying  a  long-lost  grizzly  cub  to- 
ward its  desperate  mother  is  walking 
into  the  zones  of  adventure  and  suicide. 
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If  she  came  upon  me  with  the  cub  in  my 
possession,  no  explanation  would  save 
me.  I  did  not  carry  a  gun,  and  I  was 
baiting  a  grizzly  bear  —  the  female  of 
the  species. 

Rushing  muffled  footfalls  on  my  left 
startled  me.  A  heavy  animal  was  ap- 
proaching. Unable  to  see  far  because  of 
thick  tree-growth,  I  threw  myself  down 
on  the  pine-needles,  to  look  beneath  the 
low  hanging  limbs.  Nothing  could  be 
seen.  But  the  animal  could  be  heard 
circling  around  me  and  coming  closer. 

The  cub  set  up  a  bawling.  He  seemed 
determined  to  tell  the  passer-by  that 
he  was  being  carried  off  by  a  kidnapper. 
I  slipped  a  raisin  into  his  mouth.  He 
became  quiet.  Thumpety-thud,  a  deer 
ran  by  me. 

Knowing  that  this  cub  outburst 
might  have  reached  his  mother,  or  that 
it  might  be  repeated,  I  made  ready  to 
separate  myself  from  him  instantly. 
But,  after  I  had  waited  a  minute  or  two 
behind  a  tree,  the  forest  seemed  so 
peaceful  that  I  went  on. 

Crossing  the  stream  in  the  canon  a 
little  below  the  dead  cub,  I  saw  that 
the  water  was  filled  with  sediment. 
Was  the  mother  digging  in  the  land- 
slide debris  above?  Behind  a  rock  I 
waited  and  listened.  I  was  ready  to 
drop  the  cub  and  vanish,  or  to  shoot  up 
a  tree  if  the  cub  whimpered,  and  mother 
Ursus  horribilis  appeared. 

Eager  to  be  rid  of  the  cub,  I  hurried 
up  the  canon.  Startlingly  fresh  mother- 
grizzly  tracks  were  by  the  dead  cub. 
The  crumbling  track-edges  showed  that 
one  minute  earlier  there  would  have 
been  a  different  story.  I  dropped  the 
live  cub  by  the  dead  one. 

It  was  no  place  to  linger.  Mother 
might  return  suddenly.  I  headed  for 
camp;  but,  as  I  hurriedly  climbed  out 
of  the  canon,  I  looked  back.  The  little 
cub  was  snuggling  up  to  his  dead  brother. 

As  I  reached  the  top  of  the  canon,  it 
came  to  me  like  a  flash  that  I  was  not 
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yet  out  of  danger.  Grizzlies  have  a 
keen  nose.  My  clothes  were  filled  with 
the  scent  of  the  cub,  and  as  mother 
grizzly  rushed  here  and  there,  she  might 
come  close  enough  to  catch  this  cub- 
scent.  If  she  caught  it,  she  was  likely 
to  see  if  the  cub  was  concealed  in  the 
clothes.  I  hurried  from  the  place. 

Down  the  slope  I  stopped  to  look 
back  and  listen.  A  gigantic  grizzly 
coming  stealthily  behind  along  my  trail 
was  almost  upon  me.  I  was  in  an 
opening,  and  it  did  not  seem  safe  to 
run,  although  the  bear  was  approaching 
as  if  to  pounce  upon  me. 

By  the  tree  nearest  to  me  the  bear 
stopped,  and  rose  on  tiptoe  to  look  me 
over.  It  was  the  mother  of  the  cubs. 
She  was  steaming  with  warmth.  She 
put  her  forepaws  against  the  tree,  as  if 
to  steady  herself.  She  moved  her  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  as  if  she  could 
not  see  plainly;  then  she  moved  her 
nose  up  and  down,  as  she  looked  me 
over.  Suddenly  she  dropped  on  all 
fours  and  started  toward  me.  I  was  less 
than  twenty  feet  away.  After  the  sec- 
ond step,  she  stopped.  Again  she  stood 
on  her  hind  feet. 

There  was  no  show  of  anger.  She 
plainly  was  greatly  puzzled  over  some- 
thing. This  close  approach  and  ap- 
parent hesitation  —  neither  attacking 
nor  retreating  —  was  extraordinary  ac- 
tion for  a  grizzly. 

She  had  caught  the  scent  of  the  cub. 
This  scent  was  her  first  clue  of  the  lost 
cub,  and  she  was  certain  to  follow  it  up. 
I  wondered  if  she  would  not 'come  up 
and  take  hold  of  my  clothes;  and  what 
her  next  move  would  be  on  finding  my 
coat  full  of  strong  scent  of  the  cub  — 
and  the  cub  not  with  me. 

Perhaps  she  would  allow  me  to 
escape,  if  I  threw  her  my  cub-scented 
clothes.  But  she  might  assault  me  in- 
stead.   She  wanted  the  cub. 

I  would  have  climbed  a  tree  had  any 
been  within  reach.  But  it  did  not  seem 
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wise  to  move  toward  one,  or  to  move  at 
all.  So  again  I  stood  still  when  she 
started  toward  me,  and  resolved  not  to 
move  unless  she  growled  or  charged. 
Fortunately  she  concluded  to  walk  en- 
tirely around  me.  This  she  did  delib- 
erately, stopping  a  few  times  to  stand 
still  for  a  better  look,  and  to  sniff  her 
nose.  Not  seeing  the  cub,  she  again  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  finally  sat  down 
dog-like,  keeping  her  eyes  upon  me^ 

Apparently  she  intended  to  stay  until 
I  delivered  the  cub  to  her.  Although 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  anger  or 
fierceness,  some  unexpected  thing  might 
arouse  her  in  a  second.  If  the  cub 
should  walk  out  of  the  hollow  log  near 
by,  or  come  out  of  the  clump  of  bushes 
between  us,  she  might  assault  me  in  an 
instant.  Grizzly  mothers  insist  that 
men  keep  far  from  their  cubs. 

So  I  thought  to  edge  slowly  toward  a 
tree.  She  watched  me,  but  with  no 
show  of  resentment.  When  almost  to 
the  tree,  I  concluded  to  try  running 
away.  After  many  steps  I  stopped  by  a 
boulder,  to  find  out  if  she  was  following. 
She  was,  and  was  close  to  me. 

Again  I  ran.  Looking  back  over  my 
shoulder,  I  saw  her  following,  a  little  to 
one  side  and  at  about  my  speed.  She 
was  watching  me  curiously. 

She  was  trying  to  find  the  cub.  Its 
scent  being  upon  me,  but  no  cub  in 
sight,  evidently  mystified  her. 

Plainly,  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do 
was  to  lead  her  to  the  canon  near  the 
cub  —  that  is,  if  she  would  follow  my 
leadership.  If  she  caught  the  fresh 
scent  of  the  cub,  I  should  escape. 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  canon;  full 
speed  I  ran,  without  looking  back.  For 
several  seconds  I  could  not  hear  her. 
Suddenly  she  leaped  into  an  opening  in 
front  of  me,  as  if  to  head  me  off  from 
the  canon.  She  stood  up,  sniffed  and 
sniffed,  and  acted  as  if  blind.  But  there 
was  no  cub  to  be  seen. 

Footfalls  on  our  left  disturbed  us  both. 


She  dashed  off,  but  after  a  few  jumps, 
came  to  a  stop  behind  a  clump  of  firs. 
I  stood  still.  The  footfalls,  perhaps 
those  of  a  passing  deer,  had  ceased.  A 
woodpecker  was  tapping  far  off,  a 
Clark's  crow  was  noisily  clamoring  in 
the  top  of  a  pine,  and  close  to  me  a 
squirrel  was  just  bursting  with  curiosity. 

In  a  most  leisurely  fashion  the  grizzly 
came  walking  back.  She  stopped,  and 
I  hoped  that,  in  the  silence,  the  cub 
would  whine  or  the  breeze  would  bring 
his  mother  a  message  from  him.  But 
nothing  happened. 

Another  short  run  brought  me  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  canon,  above  the 
cubs.  I  had  hoped  to  reach  the  rim  in 
this  advance,  but  the  grizzly  placed 
herself  before  me,  a  short  stone's  throw 
from  the  canon.  She  stopped  abruptly, 
with  both  eyes  upon  me. 

Then  she  scented  the  cub.  She  rose 
on  tiptoe  quickly,  and  turned  her  face  to- 
ward the  canon.  She  looked  and  sniffed. 
She  growled.   Her  neck  fur  bristled. 

In  a  flash  she  changed  to  furious, 
aggressive  motherhood.  I  now  was  in 
danger.  She  was  about  to  charge  me 
for  coming  so  close  to  her  cub.  Fortu- 
nately she  had  not  yet  seen  the  cub, 
and  trying  to  see  it  delayed  her  charge. 
But,  bristling  and  furious,  she  edged 
sideways  toward  me.  The  cub,  near, 
but  out  of  sight,  was  climbing  out  of  the 
canon  toward  us. 

I  had  stopped  by  a  tree,  up  which  I 
could  quickly  swing  if  the  grizzly  charg- 
ed. If  the  cub  failed  to  appear,  the 
mother  might  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  and  keep  me  up  indefinitely. 

With  jaws  working  and  teeth  gnash- 
ing, she  looked  at  me  and  gathered  her- 
self to  spring.  A  brush  near  by  snapped. 
She  gave  a  terrific  growl. 

I  swung  free  of  the  earth  and  up  the 
tree.  In  her  leap  she  turned  and  plunged 
toward  the  canon. 

Looking  down  from  a  high  tree-limb 
I  saw  her  lift  and  hug  the  little  cub. 
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BY  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH 


There  is  no  romance  in  coal;  the 
word  calls  to  mind  no  pleasing  pictures 
of  adventure  and  conquest.  Argonaut 
expeditions  never  set  sail  to  find  coal; 
but  to  mention  the  spicy  Indies,  sunny 
California,  the  far-away  Rand  and 
Australia,  and  the  frozen  Yukon,  is  to 
recall  the  lure  and  the  glamour  —  cen- 
turies old,  yet  ever  new  —  of  man's 
perennial  search  for  gold.  Yellow  gold 
suggests  high  adventure  in  the  open, 
but  black  coal  suggests  only  hard  toil 
underground  —  it  belongs  to  the  big 
world  of  work  rather  than  to  the  smaller 
realm  of  romance.  Dull  and  dirty,  coal 
is  the  symbol  of  the  purely  utilitarian 
in  life;  for  coal  is  as  highly  useful  as  it 
is  meanly  prosaic.  Though  it  is  won 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  by  labori- 
ous effort,  and  though  it  soils  every- 
thing it  touches,  coal  makes  our  world  a 
brighter  and  better  place  to  live  in. 

What  coal  means  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, is  little  appreciated  by  the  many 
who  share  its  benefits.  The  man  on  the 
street  thinks  of  coal  only  in  terms  of  the 
few  tons  he  buys  for  his  furnace  and 
his  range.  A  coal  strike,  though  it  may 
be  country-wide,  means  little  to  him. 
'I  use  anthracite,  and  I  bought  mine 
in  March,'  is  the  casual  remark  with 
which  he  absolves  himself  from  any 
further  interest  in  an  impending  short- 
age of  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coal.  A  newspaper  headline  telling 
of  disorder  and  riot  at  a  mine  in  Illinois 
or  West  Virginia  may  bring  from  him 
the  question,  'That's  where  they  mine 


coal,  is  n't  it?'  The  fact  that  coal  is 
mined  in  thirty  states,  and  that  the  in- 
dustry employs  three  quarters  of  a 
million  men  as  well  as  two  and  one 
third  billions  of  invested  capital  —  all 
this  escapes  his  notice  and  the  notice 
of  most  of  us,  absorbed  as  we  are  in  our 
own  daily  tasks. 

At  times,  it  is  true,  public  interest  in 
coal  is  thoroughly  aroused.  Of  the  raw 
materials  that  go  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  modern  life,  coal  is  one  of  the 
few  that  is  directly  purchased  by  the 
citizen.  Our  consumption  of  the  useful 
metals,  per  capita,  is,  in  value,  roughly 
equal  to  our  consumption  of  coal;  but 
few  of  us  ever  buy  pig  iron  or  bar  cop- 
per, and  so  we  rarely  think  of  the  prices 
of  these  metals.  But,  unless  he  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  dwell  in  a  hotel,  an 
apartment,  or  a  boarding-house,  every 
head  of  a  family  must  buy  coal  for  his 
own  household.  When,  therefore,  for 
any  cause  the  price  of  household  coal 
rises,  his  pocketbook  nerve  is  touched, 
and  he  begins  to  feel  feverish  concern. 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  no  other  commod- 
ity, gasoline  excepted,  can  more  easily 
bring  public  opinion  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. 

This  sporadic  concern  about  coal  and 
coal  prices  lacks  both  perspective  and 
proportion.  The  public  interest  in  coal 
is  something  far  larger  than  that  based 
on  all  the  use  we  make  of  it  in  our 
homes.  Of  the  six  tons  that  measure 
the  per-capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  one  and  a  half 
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tons  are  used  for  heating  and  cooking, 
even  though  that  is  the  coal  which  we 
buy  and  whose  price  we  know. 

There  is  a  large  personal  service  that 
we  receive  daily  from  coal  that  we  often 
overlook,  if  indeed  we  ever  fully  appre- 
ciate it.  Coal  comes  into  our  homes,  not 
only  by  way  of  the  chute  to  the  cellar 
bin,  but  over  the  wire,  and  through  the 
pipes,  and  also,  in  no  small  amounts, 
by  the  kitchen  door.  Our  electric  cur- 
rent and  gas  and  water  and  ice  all  rep- 
resent coal  —  more  coal  than  we  are 
likely  to  realize.  Into  the  house  that  I 
happen  to  know  best,  for  example, 
there  came  in  a  single  year  thirteen  and 
a  third  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
was  never  seen  by  any  member  of  my 
household,  but  for  which  I  had  to  pay, 
just  as  truly  as  I  paid  for  the  fifteen 
tons  of  anthracite  I  bought  that  year. 
A  study  of  the  accounts  for  the  year 
shows  that  one  and  one  fifth  tons  of 
coal  had  to  be  used  at  the  power  sta- 
tion, to  furnish  my  electric  current; 
more  than  four  fifths  of  a  ton  of  coal  at 
the  ice  factory,  to  make  my  ice;  more 
than  eleven  tons  of  coal,  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  coke  or  oil,  at  the  gas  plant,  to 
furnish  the  more  convenient  fuel  in 
my  home;  and,  even  with  a  gravity 
system,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  coal  at  the  city  pumping  station,  to 
raise  the  water  we  used  from  filter  plant 
to  reservoirs.  These  thirteen  tons  of 
coal  thus  bring  to  a  home  of  to-day 
what  we  call  its  modern  conveniences 
—  service  rendered  by  energy-slaves, 
whose  presence  we  forget,  but  who 
quietly  do  so  much  work  that  our 
grandfathers  —  and  grandmothers  — 
had  to  do  for  themselves. 

This  indirect  consumption  of  coal, 
amounting  to  more  than  two  tons  a 
person  in  the  household  I  have  studied, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  the  direct  consump- 
tion of  coal  for  heating  the  same  home; 
so  that  the  visible  coal  I  buy  from  the 
coal-dealer  is  only  half  of  my  supply; 


and,  be  it  noted,  the  most  of  my  invis- 
ible coal  is  received  in  the  form  of  what 
we  call  public-utility  service,  for  which 
I  pay  at  publicly  regulated  rates. 

II 

Essential  as  coal,  both  seen  and  un- 
seen, is  to  the  comfort  of  the  home,  it  is 
a  far  larger  aspect  of  our  coal  supply 
that  demands  national  attention.  Our 
industrial  and  transportation  systems 
are  built  on  a  coal  foundation:  take 
coal  away  and  the  great  structure  that 
expresses  all  the  material  progress  of 
which  we  as  Americans  are  proud  would 
be  a  useless  thing.  Coal  we  take  too 
much  as  a  matter  of  course;  too  seldom 
do  we  notice  how  it  enters  into  the  life 
of  the  nation.  As  we  watch  the  railroad 
train  passing,  laden  with  coal,  the 
truth  of  the  statistics  of  coal  and  the 
problem  of  its  transportation  should 
come  home  to  us :  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
freight  loaded  is  coal,  and  the  locomo- 
tives themselves  consume  more  than 
a  quarter  of  all  the  coal  mined.  For 
every  five  cars  of  coal  that  the  rail- 
roads deliver  to  themselves,  seven  cars 
go  to  the  boiler-house  of  factory,  mill, 
or  power  plant,  three  and  one  half  cars 
to  the  dealers  who  deliver  the  coal  to 
our  homes  for  heating  and  cooking,  and 
two  other  cars  to  the  coke  ovens  and 
gas  works;  the  rest  of  the  coal  is  used  at 
the  mines  for  power,  or  taken  to  the 
seaboard  for  bunker  or  export.  Almost 
every  modern  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activity  depends  upon  coal  for  its 
motive  power. 

Nature  did  not  trouble  to  make  an 
equal  distribution  of  coal  among  the 
nations;  nor,  until  recently,  have  the 
makers  of  national  boundaries  given 
much  heed  to  the  location  of  coal 
fields.  To-day  the  wealth  of  each  con- 
tinent and  country  in  unmined  coal  is 
well  known,  though  the  figures  showing 
these  world  reserves  of  energy  are  far 
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too  large  to  be  comprehended  —  rough- 
ly five  million  million  tons  of  coal,  not 
including  the  low-grade  variety  known 
as  lignite.  An  easily  remembered  and 
thoroughly  gratifying  detail,  however, 
is  that  half  of  the  world's  known  supply 
of  coal  is  in  North  America.  If,  by 
way  of  humanizing  these  incredibly 
large  statistics  of  coal  reserves,  we  give 
the  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth  in 
coal  in  the  per-capita  tonnage  of  coal 
unmined,  we  find  that  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nations  rank  about  as  follows: 
the  United  States  possesses  more  than 
23,000  tons  of  coal,  other  than  lignite, 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
its  present  population;  Great  Britain 
has  about  5000  tons  per  capita;  Ger- 
many probably  still  owns  not  less  than 
4000  tons  per  capita;  Belgium,  perhaps 
1500  tons;  France,  probably  more  than 
800  tons;  Spain,  less  than  400  tons; 
and  Japan,  150  tons,  or  considerably 
less  than  our  own  per-capita  reserve  of 
anthracite,  our  luxury  coal,  the  supply 
of  which  we  regard  as  extremely  scant. 

If  population  were  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  the  uses  of  coal  were  a  fully  deter- 
mined factor,  the  rate  of  consumption 
of  coal  might  be  predicted  for  future 
centuries;  but  what  we  know  about  our 
grandfathers'  days  justifies  some  hesi- 
tation in  prophecy  about  our  grand- 
children's days.  If  fifty  years  ago  the 
per-capita  consumption  of  coal  was  one 
ton  a  year,  and  it  is  now  six  tons,  what 
dare  we  say  as  to  the  requirements  of 
future  generations?  This  rapidly  in- 
creasing rate  of  consumption  is,  in  fact, 
an  ever-changing  unit,  which  we  have 
to  use  in  measuring  our  reserve  stocks 
of  coal.  It  is  true  that  over  99  per  cent 
of  our  country's  original  supply  is  even 
yet  unmined,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in 
the  last  dozen  years  we  have  mined 
more  coal  than  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  and  a  half  since  coal 
mining  began. 

This  startling  increase  in  our  coun- 


try's consumption  of  coal  can  be  better 
understood  if  we  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  everyday  things.  The  trace  of 
coal  is  found  everywhere  in  modern 
life.  That  large  tonnage  of  unseen  coal 
already  mentioned  as  entering  our 
homes  disguised  as  public-utility  gas, 
electricity,  and  water  is  by  no  means 
the  full  measure  of  the  domestic  service 
rendered  by  coal.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  industrial  zone  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington  —  a  rela- 
tively small  area,  in  which,  however,  is 
concentrated  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  —  the  bakeries 
use  over  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year  for  heat  and  power,  the  sugar  re- 
fineries a  million  and  a  quarter  tons, 
the  manufacturers  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts another  million  and  a  quarter 
tons,  and  the  ice  plants  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  tons.  Indeed,  fully 
seven  per  cent  of  what  is  called  indus- 
trial coal  in  this  area  is  thus  translated 
into  food;  so  that,  again  in  invisible 
form,  more  than  ten  thousand  tons  of 
coal  come  each  day  to  our  tables.  To 
this  extent  is  coal  consumed  outside  the 
home  in  fact  a  food-necessity. 

Even  more  has  coal  become  the  staff 
of  life  of  our  industries.  We  can  best 
realize  what  coal  means  in  a  national 
sense  if  we  study  history  in  terms  of  the 
steam-engine  and  industry.  In  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
political  ideal,  the  substitution  of  steam 
for  human  labor  in  doing  the  world's 
work  has  created  a  new  industry,  a  new 
commerce,  and  a  new  social  order.  The 
leading  industrial  nations  lead  because 
of  the  coal  they  produce;  their  rank  in 
the  world's  markets  is  largely  fixed  by 
the  coal  they  consume;  and  their  future 
power  must  be  conditioned  by  their 
wealth  in  coal.  Hence  the  national 
significance  of  a  properly  functioning 
coal  industry. 

The  modern  industrial  system,  as  we 
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know  it  in  the  United  States,  is  founded 
on  a  use  of  mechanical  power  more 
generous  than  prevails  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  We  multiply  man-power  with 
machinery;  we  lift  the  load  from  the 
back  of  man  by  offering  him  the  use  of 
electrically  driven  tools;  and  man  thus 
becomes  the  master  of  a  machine  rather 
than  the  slave  of  a  Herculean  task;  yet 
these  power-driven  machines  must  be 
thought  of  as  not  so  much  labor-saving 
as  product-increasing  agencies.  The 
modern  steel  plant  may  employ  thou- 
sands of  men,  but  back  of  each  human 
worker  there  is  from  five  to  ten  horse- 
power of  electric  drive;  and  this  large 
cooperation  of  the  machine  with  the 
man  explains  the  low  cost  of  American 
steel.  And  practically  all  this  vast  sup- 
ply of  energy,  upon  which  every  indus- 
try draws  so  heavily,  comes  from  coal. 
So  it  is  that  each  ton  of  steel  we  use 
represents  more  than  two  tons  of  coal; 
the  cement  that  forms  the  other  essen- 
tial component  in  our  modern  struc- 
tures has  cost  half  its  weight  in  coal; 
and  the  roof  of  copper  shingles,  three 
times  their  weight  in  coal;  so  too,  this 
printed  page  has  cost  more  than  twice 
its  weight  in  coal;  and  even  the  sheerest 
of  fabrics  contains  its  quota  of  coal,  for 
the  silk  mills  of  New  Jersey  and  other 
Eastern  states  consume  each  year 
nearly  half  a  million  tons. 

Moreover,  this  large  and  increasing 
use  of  coal-generated  power  is  typically 
American;  no  other  country  equals  ours 
in  its  per-capita  equipment  of  power- 
generating  and  power-using  machinery. 
And  we  need  to  keep  in  mind,  as  we 
face  the  future,  the  obvious  truth  that 
there  is  no  other  route  to  nation-wide 
prosperity  so  direct  as  this  machine 
method  of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  labor.  Planning  for  an  ever  larger 
supply  of  mechanical  power  and  for  the 
ever  wider  use  of  improved  machines  is 
the  surest  way  to  continue  American 
standards  of  wages  and  living  against 


all  competition  in  the  world's  markets. 

We  have  learned  to  look  upon  radium 
as  the  wonder-worker  among  minerals; 
yet  the  more  common  and  common- 
place coal  possesses  truly  marvelous 
powers  in  its  contribution  to  the  every- 
day work  of  the  world.  Coal  perhaps 
deserves  to  be  called  the  magical  mul- 
tiplier of  man-power.  Take  the  average 
daily  output  of  the  soft-coal  mine 
worker  —  four  tons  in  1920;  the  half 
ton  of  coal  he  mines  in  an  hour  will 
yield,  under  average  practice,  steam- 
power  to  an  amount  of  500  horse-power 
hours,  or  say  5000  man-power  hours: 
in  that  ratio  do  coal  and  the  steam  en- 
gine multiply  human  energy.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  other  terms,  although  the  coal- 
miner  works  a  short  year  at  best,  never- 
theless his  year's  endeavor,  measured 
in  the  coal  he  mines,  is  equivalent  in 
mechanical  energy  to  the  continuous 
effort  for  a  year  of  a  thousand  men  turn- 
ing wheels  in  some  man-power  ma- 
chine. By  a  thousandfold  at  least  does 
the  energy  in  our  coal  replace  the  slave- 
labor  of  the  ancient  world.  Better  the 
Coal  Age  of  America  than  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece. 

Coal,  then,  is  a  wonder-worker  whose 
role  has  become  a  commonplace  —  a 
faithful  slave  whose  service  we  take  for 
granted.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  all  that 
coal  means  to  us  is  so  great  a  part  of 
modern  life  that  the  public  can  no  long- 
er with  safety  shift  the  responsibility  of 
the  coal  industry,  even  though  the 
larger  users  of  coal  —  the  railroads,  the 
steel  industry,  the  electric  public  utili- 
ties —  all  have  a  more  direct  interest  in 
watching  it.  In  speaking  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  —  men  of  engineering  and 
financial  talent,  who  have  won  world- 
leadership  for  their  industry,  —  I  held 
them  to  a  definite  responsibility  for  the 
one  hundred  million  tons  or  more  of 
coal  they  use  each  year  in  making 
steel;  but  the  rest  of  us  must  also  face 
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the  piain  issue  that  the  story  of  coal  is  a 
story  of  waste,  all  the  way  from  the 
face  of  the  mine-working  to  the  smoke- 
stack of  the  boiler  plant:  waste  of  a 
natural  resource,  waste  of  human  en- 
deavor, waste  of  capital,  waste  of  trans- 
portation capacity,  and  waste  of  energy; 
and  of  none  of  these  have  we  enough  — 
much  less,  any  to  spare. 

Ill 

The  betterment  of  the  coal  business 
is  not  a  simple  matter.  First  of  all, 
there  are  two  major  classes  of  coal: 
anthracite,  or  hard  coal,  and  bitumi- 
nous, or  soft  coal  —  a  distinction  that  is 
commercial  and  industrial  even  more 
than  scientific.  The  contrast  in  the 
physical  characters  of  these  two  kinds  of 
coal  is  so  marked  that  it  is  evident  even 
to  a  passer-by;  but  this  Nature-made 
difference  results  in  two  distinct  types 
of  industry,  whose  diverse  features  are 
essential  in  any  consideration  of  the 
coal  problem.  The  annual  output  of 
anthracite,  for  instance,  is  less  than  one 
fifth  that  of  bituminous  coal,  although 
more  than  one  fifth  as  much  capital, 
and  even  one  fourth  as  many  mine- 
workers,  are  engaged  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry  —  that  is,  the  dollar 
invested  and  the  man  employed  can- 
not produce  as  much  hard  coal  as  soft 
coal.  Practically  all  the  anthracite 
comes  from  a  limited  area  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  bituminous  coal  is  mined 
in  thirty  states;  there  remains  in  the 
ground  in  the  United  States  about  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  as  much  anthracite 
as  bituminous  and  lower-grade  coals. 
So  it  happens,  logically,  that  anthra- 
cite mining  is  a  natural  monopoly,  out 
of  which  has  grown  a  well-organized 
business,  duly  proportioned  to  meet 
current  demands  for  its  high-grade 
product,  which  commands  a  luxury 
price  not  closely  related  to  the  price  of 
soft  coal.   To  maintain  this  favored 


standing,  anthracite  is  prepared  for 
domestic  use  by  cleaning  and  separat- 
ing into  different  sizes,  with  a  resulting 
by-product  of  sizes  too  small  for  do- 
mestic use,  —  the  *  steam  sizes'  of 
commerce,  —  which  are  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  soft  coal,  at  prices  much  be- 
low the  average  mining  cost  for  the 
whole  anthracite  output.  The  anthra- 
cite industry  is  thus  a  manufacturing  as 
well  as  a  mining  business,  and  its  prod- 
uct is  roughly  divided  into  70  per  cent 
domestic  sizes  and  30  per  cent  steam 
sizes.  A  contrast  sometimes  overem- 
phasized is  that,  while  70  per  cent  of 
the  anthracite  mined  goes  to  homes, 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal 
mined  is  classed  as  household  coal;  yet 
the  fact  is  that  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  each,  sixty  million  tons,  is  burned 
in  domestic  use.  Both  may  equally  be 
said  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning; 
but  bituminous  coal  is  preeminently 
the  fuel  that  makes  the  wheels  go 
round. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  it  is  high 
time  that  the  common  people  look  into 
the  soft-coal  business  or  at  least  learn 
the  A  B  C's  of  its  economics.  Nature 
has  blessed  these  United  States  with 
wonderful  beds  of  high-grade  coal  that 
can  be  easily  mined;  the  productivity 
of  our  American  mine-workers,  backed 
by  modern  machinery,  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  coal-miners  elsewhere  in  the 
world;  but  in  Europe  the  miners  work 
much  longer  years.  In  coal-mining  it  is 
the  American  hare  and  the  European 
tortoise;  for  while  in  normal  times,  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  the  coal  mines  have  been  open 
for  work  from  290  to  320  days  a  year, 
our  average  American  bituminous  mine 
has  been  open  only  215  days  in  the 
average  year,  and  considerably  less  than 
170  days  last  year.  Moreover,  for  over 
thirty  years  the  American  soft-coal 
miner  has  faced  not  only  the  certainty 
of  idle  days  but  also  the  uncertainty  as 
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to  when  his  idle  days  were  to  come. 
Intermittency  of  employment  year 
after  year  does  not  breed  good  working 
habits. 

It  is  all  too  plain  that  this  irregular 
running  of  mines  for  hardly  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  working  days  of  a 
year  requires  more  mines  and  more 
mine-workers  —  it  involves  a  sad  waste 
of  capital  and  a  sadder  waste  of  man- 
power. This  overdevelopment  of  a 
basic  industry  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  those  most  inter- 
ested. This  excess  of  capital  and  of 
labor  in  the  coal  industry  leads  to  the 
hazards  of  unemployment;  and  nat- 
urally both  capital  and  labor  seek  wages 
high  enough  to  cover  expected  idle 
time  as  well  as  actual  working  time. 
Larger  profits  and  higher  wages  loom 
up  as  the  logical  content  of  this  vicious 
circle  of  too  many  mines  and  too  many 
miners  and  too  short  working  time.  All 
this  makes  the  consumer's  coal  bill  too 
large,  because  it  includes  a  charge  for 
too  much  idleness  —  he  pays  for  what 
he  does  n't  get. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  inflation  is 
deflation;  but  who  is  to  begin  the  de- 
flation? A  coal  operator  with  wide  out- 
look suggests  bankruptcy  for  one  third 
of  the  soft-coal  mines;  and  a  spokesman 
of  union  labor  suggests  'back  to  the 
farm'  for  150,000  surplus  miners. 
Probably  neither  of  these  radical  pro- 
grammes can  be  carried  out,  however 
desirable.  A  more  practical  line  of  at- 
tack will  be  to  strike  at  the  causes  that 
have  opened  thousands  of  new  and 
unneeded  mines  and  attracted  this  ex- 
cess army  of  mine- workers.  The  stimu- 
lus to  overdevelopment  has  been  fur- 
nished by  high  prices  obtained  under 
exceptional  market  conditions;  and  the 
stimulus  to  overmanning  the  industry 
has  been  furnished  by  high  wages  de- 
manded for  short-time  employment. 
And  so  again  we  discover  this  chain  of 
irregular  operation  and  intermittent 


employment  together  causing  a  too 
high  wage-scale,  and  yet  resulting  in 
too  low  annual  earnings;  with  full  jus- 
tification, the  coal-operator  and  the 
coal-miner  and  the  coal-consumer,  each 
thinks  he  is  not  getting  a  fair  deal. 

The  average  mine  and  the  opportu- 
nity it  off*ers  the  average  miner  is  a 
statistical  fact  rather  than  a  social  pic- 
ture. Thousands  of  miners  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  work  than  that  four-day 
week  of  the  average  mine;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, many  thousand  others  have  a 
much  poorer  chance.  For  ten  years  the 
coal  mines  in  New  Mexico  have  had 
an  average  working  week  of  five  and 
one  half  days;  but  in  the  same  period 
the  Oklahoma  mines  have  been  open 
almost  two  days  less  to  the  week.  With 
such  extremes,  the  United  States  plain- 
ly is  not  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  for 
the  coal-miner;  and  the  steady  work  in 
New  Mexico  has  not  helped  the  family 
of  the  miner  employed  in  Oklahoma. 

The  marked  diff*erences  between 
states  in  the  length  of  the  working  year 
are  due  in  part  to  diff'erences  in  type  of 
market  demand,  quality  of  coal,  min- 
ing costs  (including  wage-scale),  and 
degree  of  overdevelopment.  Copper 
smelters  and  railroads  stabilize  the  de- 
mand for  New  Mexico  coal,  and  the 
mine  capacity  of  the  state  is  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
Jji  Alabama  the  steel  industry  and  the 
cotton-oil  industry  together  give  to  the 
coal  mines  a  much  longer  working  year 
than  is  possible  in  Illinois,  where  a 
seasonal  demand  and  overdevelopment 
of  mines  have  combined  to  make  a 
working  year  that  is  all  too  short.  Un- 
doubtedly these  market  diff'erences  tell 
only  part  of  the  story;  for  the  lower 
wage-scales  in  the  nonunion  districts 
have  made  possible  lower-cost  coal, 
giving  it  an  advantage  over  coal  from 
union  districts  in  any  competitive  mar- 
ket and  affording  the  lower-cost  mines 
the  longer  working  time  and  more  days' 
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wages  to  their  workers.  It  is  part  cause 
and  part  effect,  therefore,  that  the 
strongest  union  centres  are  the  dis- 
tricts with  the  shortest  working  years. 

Much  that  may  be  done  to  better  the 
condition  of  coal-mining  can  be  done 
only  by  the  coal  industry  itself.  The 
mining  engineer  is  needed  to  raise  the 
underground  efficiency  of  the  average 
mine  nearer  to  what  has  been  attained 
in  the  best  mines;  for  we  have  large 
coal  mines,  well  laid  out  and  fully 
equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
which  show  in  practice  how  coal  can  be 
mmed  with  the  least  waste  of  man- 
power. It  is  significant  that  in  these 
larger  and  better-planned  mines  there 
is  opportunity  to  work  more  hours  in 
the  day  and  more  days  in  the  year. 
Best  of  all,  in  such  mines  the  individual 
mine-worker  loads  more  coal  for  society 
and  earns  more  money  for  his  family, 
so  that  the  two  ideals  are  attained  — 
cheaper  coal  and  larger  earnings.  Both 
mine-worker  and  mine-operator  have 
paid  far  too  little  heed  to  this  method  of 
bettering  the  coal  business  —  the  one 
has  specialized  too  much  on  selling  his 
labor  and  the  other  on  selling  his  coal. 

IV 

Yet  the  economic  defects  in  the  coal 
business  cannot  all  be  cured  by  more 
attention  to  engineering  by  the  mine- 
operator  or  a  larger  interest  in  his  work 
by  the  mine-worker;  for  much  of  the 
trouble  originates  not  at  the  mine  but 
at  the  distant  market.  The  consumer 
is  too  often  uninformed  about  coal; 
and  even  if  informed,  he  is  too  often 
utterly  neglectful  of  any  but  his  own 
interests.  The  charge  of  selfishness  can 
be  brought  home  as  strongly  to  those 
who  buy  coal  as  to  those  who  mine  or 
sell  coal;  and  public  opinion  needs  to 
put  the  same  ban  on  the  consumer  who 
disregards  the  interests  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducer, as  on  all  those  who  disregard  the 


interests  of  the  coal  consumer.  Learn- 
ing the  A  B  C's  of  the  economics  of  the 
coal  business  is,  indeed,  no  more  needed 
than  are  a  few  kindergarten  lessons  in 
practical  ethics  as  applied  to  coal-buy- 
ing. Few  coal  consumers,  for  example, 
ever  consider  the  possibility  of  ac- 
commodating their  coal  dealer  by 
ordering  a  year's  supply  of  coal  to  be 
delivered,  let  us  say,  'a.d.c'  (at  dealer's 
convenience).  Yet  that  simple  reform 
would  enable  the  local  dealer  to  stabi- 
lize his  business,  and  in  turn  would  help 
to  stabilize  the  mine-operator's  busi- 
ness, to  the  end  that  the  mine-worker's 
April  might  contain  nearly  as  many 
days  as  his  November,  instead  of  six 
or  seven  days  less. 

A  thought-provoking  instance  of 
shortsighted  self-interest  is  afforded  by 
the  recent  bituminous-coal  market.  In 
June,  New  England  and  New  York 
buyers  were  refraining  from  adding  to 
their  fast  disappearing  stocks  of  coal 
and  were  even  cancelling  their  orders  for 
shipments,  because  freight  rates  to  sea- 
board points  were  to  be  lowered  July 
first.  The  known  facts  that  the  coun- 
try needed  the  product  of  every  mine 
that  was  then  running,  that  half  a 
million  tons  waited  on  the  cars  at 
Hampton  Roads,  and  that  the  failure 
to  move  this  coal  slowed  down  mine 
operation  in  West  Virginia  —  all  this 
counted  for  nothing  against  the  ex- 
pected reduction  of  28  cents  a  ton  on 
freight  in  July,  even  though  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  an 
earnest  inquiry  was  made  about  ways 
and  means  of  aiding  the  miners'  fami- 
lies in  West  Virginia:  Dollars  for  char- 
ity, but  not  28  cents  in  a  business  deal! 
The  result  of  this  penny-wise  disregard 
of  the  larger  interest  was  about  what 
might  have  been  expected:  in  July 
everyone  who  had  waited  for  the  saving 
of  28  cents  in  freight  rushed  to  market; 
and  this  demand  not  only  cleared  the 
docks  of  unsold  coal  but  quickly  pushed 
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the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  up  56 
cents;  so  that  those  who  found  coal  to 
buy  paid  28  cents  more,  not  28  cents 
less,  for  their  coal  at  tidewater.  Nor  is 
this  recent  experience  unique;  for  most 
of  the  surplus  mines  owe  their  origin 
to  the  high  prices  of  panicky  markets, 
and  these  in  turn  are  due  to  the  mass 
movement  of  buyers,  whose  selfishness 
causes  them  now  to  delay  buying  until 
coal  may  be  cheaper,  and  now  to  rush 
to  market  for  coal  of  any  kind  at  any 
price.  The  28-cent  margin  of  such 
speculator-buyers  is  soon  wiped  out. 

This  failure  of  the  consumer  to  see 
the  producer's  side  of  the  shield  may  be 
due  as  much  to  the  distance  that  sep- 
arates them  as  to  lack  of  sympathetic 
vision.  Measured  even  by  the  recent 
unusually  high  transatlantic  rates  from 
Cardiff,  Welsh  coal  is  only  a  few  cents 
more  distant  from  the  Boston  market 
than  all-rail  Pennsylvania  soft  coal. 
This  long  haul  from  mine  to  market, 
so  large  an  item  in  the  cost  of  coal, 
hinders  the  growth  of  community  of 
interest  between  those  who  burn  and 
those  who  mine  coal  —  too  often  they 
are  not  citizens  of  the  same  state. 
Coal,  in  its  relation  to  general  welfare 
and  to  interstate  commerce,  thus  has 
special  significance  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware;  for  this  industrial  belt  has  no 
coal  of  its  own  and  is  therefore  wholly 
dependent  upon  mines  outside  of  it. 
This  means  that  the  21,000,000  citizens 
of  these  nine  states  look  to  their  Federal 
government  to  protect  their  health  and 
welfare  so  far  as  these  depend  on  fuel 
and  power:  they  ask  Washington  to 
provide  coal,  adequate  as  to  supply 
and  reasonable  as  to  cost. 

The  evidence  that  sets  forth  the  bad 
economics  of  the  whole  coal  business  is 
not  yet  all  in;  what  we  have  learned  in 
the  last  few  years  about  the  mining, 
distribution,  and  marketing  of  coal 
simply  opens  up  wide  fields  for  further 


inquiry.  The  sooner  all  the  facts  are 
known,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  coal 
industry  as  well  as  for  the  public. 
Dead-set  opposition  to  permitting  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  to  poke  into 
so-called  private  business  is  a  policy 
already  out  of  date.  What  is  most  to 
be  feared  is  public  action  without  ade- 
quate consideration  of  the  facts.  Pub- 
lic opinion  needs  for  its  guidance  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  consumers' 
possible  influence  on  the  marketing  of 
coal;  of  the  burden  put  on  the  railroads 
by  the  seasonal  variation  in  coal  ship- 
ments; of  the  useless  duplication  of 
transportation  facilities  demanded  by 
competitive  service  to  too  many  mines; 
of  the  waste  of  man-power  in  small 
mines  that  operate  intermittently;  of 
the  lack  of  mine-efficiency  due  both  to 
poor  management  and  to  union  regula- 
tions; and  of  all  the  man-made  handi- 
caps placed  on  this  industry,  upon 
the  health  of  which  practically  every 
other  industry  depends.  We  should  not 
expose  the  coal  industry  to  political 
experiments,  but  we  must  plan  its 
restoration  to  economic  health. 

It  may  be  that  radical  changes  will  be 
found  necessary,  such  as  permitting 
larger  combination,  under  strict  public 
regulation,  of  corporations  engaged  in 
mining  and  marketing  coal;  or  con- 
trolling the  distribution  of  coal  along 
rational  rather  than  fortuitous  lines  — 
a  revival  of  zoning,  so  as  to  secure  econ- 
omy in  the  large  item  of  transporta- 
tion cost;  or  hmiting  the  development 
of  the  industry  more  nearly  to  the  meas- 
ure of  pubhc  requirements.  Any  of 
these  methods  may  seem  to  run  counter 
to  the  established  ideas  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  private  business;  but 
public  regulation  has  already  taken 
similar  liberties  with  the  public  utilities, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. Monopoly  of  market,  regu- 
lated quality  of  service,  and  prices 
adjusted  to  costs,  are  now  accepted  as 
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basic  premises  in  the  conduct  of  what 
are  well  termed  public-service  corpora- 
tions. What  was  private  business  a 
few  years  ago  has  now  become  public 
business;  and  it  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that  the  public-service  executives  have 
visions  of  future  advances  in  economy 
of  power-generation  and  distribution 
in  the  public  interest  far  beyond  any- 
thing proposed  by  private  initiative  in 
the  coal  business. 

Indeed,  it  appears  wholly  inconsist- 
ent that,  although  the  energy  put  at  our 
service  through  the  agency  of  railway 
train  or  street  car  or  electric  light  is 
recognized  as  of  a  public-utility  nature, 
and  the  rates  we  pay  for  it  are  fixed  by 
municipal,  State,  or  Federal  regulation, 
the  price  of  the  coal  that  constitutes 
the  source  of  that  energy  and  the  chief 
component  of  that  public  utility  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  outside  the  pale  of 
public  control  or  even  of  public  in- 
quiry. Coal,  they  say,  is  simply  a  com- 
modity, Uke  boots  and  shoes,  and  is 
therefore  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  concern  or  investigation.  The 
coal  mine,  say  these  defenders  of  the 
past,  is  private  property,  even  though 
the  electric-power  plant  and  the  steam 
locomotive,  which  together  consume  so 
large  a  part  of  the  output  of  that  mine, 
are  agencies  engaged  in  business  so 
affected  with  a  public  use  that  they 
are  wholly  subject  to  public  regulation. 

The  futile  conferences  in  Washington 
in  July  between  coal-operators  and 
coal-mine-workers  emphasized  again 
and  again  the  fact  that  the  stoppage  of 
coal-mining  was  looked  upon  by  both 
parties  as  purely  a  matter  of  private 
business,  a  controversy  to  be  fought 
to  a  finish;  and  clever  cartoonists  were 
quick  to  portray  the  insignificance  of 
the  common  citizen  with  the  empty 
coal-hod.  President  Harding's  repeated 
references  to  the  larger  public  interest 
in  this  issue  were  sorely  needed  to  offset 
the  vociferous  utterances  of  those  who 


set  their  business  and  their  jobs  above 
the  general  welfare;  and  no  argument, 
however  skillfully  framed,  could  meet 
the  President's  assertion  that  both 
workers  and  operators  had  an  obliga- 
tion Ho  serve  that  public  which  made 
possible  your  industrial  existence.'  It  is 
society  that  gives  value  to  coal  and 
opportunity  to  the  coal  industry. 

The  *  general- welfare  clause'  un- 
doubtedly must  play  an  increasingly 
prominent  part  in  national  affairs, 
as  the  constitutional  basis  for  action 
to  protect  the  majority  against  any 
minority  that  arrogantly  exhibits  its 
indifference  to  the  common  good.  The 
aggressive  minority  may  derive  its 
power  from  its  monopoly  of  a  valued 
resource  or  its  monopoly  of  skilled  la- 
bor; but  the  eventual  reaction  of  the 
public  will  be  the  same,  whether  the 
monopolistic  minority  wears  the  label 
of  trust  or  of  union.  Too  long  have  the 
mine-owners  treated  the  coal  business 
as  private  privilege,  and  too  long  have 
the  labor  leaders,  with  no  less  monopo- 
listic attitude,  obstructed  every  move 
for  underground  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. The  people's  coal  costs  too  much 
because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  mine- 
owner  and  mine-worker  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  fight  over  contracts  and 
rules. 

Yet  there  is  equal  need  and  greater 
opportunity  for  the  general-welfare 
clause  to  be  made  a  standard  for  per- 
sonal decision  and  a  motive  for  indi- 
vidual action.  The  coal  problem  may 
yield  in  part  to  better  engineering 
underground;  but  that  engineering 
should  have  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  increasing  the  earnings  of  labor  as 
well  as  the  economic  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  waste  of  capital.  The  coal 
problem  may  be  solved  in  part  by  bet- 
ter distribution,  but  railroads  and  coal 
companies  need  to  cooperate  in  a  spirit 
broader  than  that  of  exchanging  empty 
coal  cars  for  coal  contracts  at  prices 
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below  cost.  The  coal  problem  may  also 
be  made  simpler  by  bettering  the  mar- 
keting system;  but  here,  too,  no  ma- 
chinery of  public  regulation  can  be  so 
effective  as  the  mutual  recognition  by 
buyer  and  seller  of  coal  that  broken 
contracts  and  profiteering  prices  do 
not  serve  to  stabilize  any  business. 

Not  only  does  the  trouble  in  the  coal 
industry  include  sins  against  both  eco- 
nomic and  moral  law,  but  at  bottom 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  vision  of  its 
true  relation  to  the  general  welfare. 
In  the  present  readjustment  period,  for 
example,  the  coal-operator,  coal-miner, 
and  coal-merchant  have  too  often 
failed  to  see  that  the  price  at  which  coal 
sells  becomes  a  first  item  of  cost  in  the 
great  productive  industries,  so  that  the 
general  recovery  of  business  for  which 
everyone  prays  is  conditioned  by  the 
trend  in  coal.  If  the  coal  industry  fails 
to  keep  down  prices,  what  hope  is  there 
in  other  industries?  No  other  producers 
exert  a  more  general  influence;  and  this 
relation  of  the  coal  industry  to  the 
general  welfare  carries  the  larger  obli- 
gation to  the  nation. 

For  many  years  the  coal  industry  has 
been  burdened  with  evils  that  were  only 
in  part  of  its  own  making,  —  it  is  told 
that  the  first  man  who  sold  hard  coal  in 
Philadelphia  was  chased  out  of  town  as 
a  swindler,  —  and  now,  in  1922,  the 
controversy  between  the  two  active 
partners  in  the  business  has  involved 
the  silent  partner  in  heavy  losses.  Ex- 
asperated by  indifference  and  neglect, 
this  silent  partner  has  come  to  realize 
to  some  degree  how  large  his  share  in 
the  coal  business  really  is  and  has  now 
even  threatened  to  take  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.   Perhaps  it 


would  be  wiser,  first,  to  learn  more 
about  the  coal  industry  and  to  apply 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  its  better- 
ment in  less  extreme  fashion  than  by 
Government  operation.  A  somewhat 
radical  journal  recently  referred  to  *a 
naive  belief  in  the  power  of  public 
opinion';  yet  in  a  democracy  what 
other  power  can  be  appealed  to  for 
either  conservative  or  progressive  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs?  A  larger  faith 
in  popular  government  was  voiced 
by  our  President  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  when  he  said: 
'Deliberate  public  opinion  never  fails.' 

Let  a  public  opinion  enlightened  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  coal  industry  be 
the  force  that  refuses  capital  to  open  or 
operate  unneeded  mines;  that  refuses 
either  wages  or  profits  figured  on  only 
two-thirds  working  time;  that  refuses, 
in  short,  to  regard  as  private  business 
the  mining  and  marketing  of  so  indis- 
pensable a  commodity  as  coal,  but  that 
encourages,  in  turn,  off-season  pur- 
chase and  storage  of  coal  by  consum- 
ers; that  replaces  suspicion  and  criti- 
cism with  true  cooperation  between 
consumer  and  producer;  and,  especially, 
that  endorses  any  legislation  needed  to 
put  coal-mining  and  coal-distribution 
on  a  better  economic  basis. 

With  this  more  lively  appreciation  of 
what  coal  means  to  us,  and  with  a  more 
definite  purpose  to  help  to  make  the 
industry  function  better,  the  passing 
car  of  coal  may  catch  our  eye  as  one  of 
the  symbols  of  American  greatness  — 
as  visible  evidence  of  the  energy  whose 
uninterrupted  service  is  needed  in  home 
and  factory  alike;  for  without  coal  our 
great  industrial  cities  would  be  cold  and 
dark  and  silent. 


THROUGH  AN  ULSTERMAN'S  EYES 
THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

I 


When  England  put  its  pen  to  the 
Treaty  with  Ireland,  a  chorus  of  thanks- 
giving rose  to  heaven  from  three  fourths 
of  the  English  people.  They  thanked 
heaven  because  it  seemed  that  they  were 
at  long  last  relieved  from  the  care  of  a 
thankless  and  profitless  charge,  which 
cost  much  money,  clogged  the  wheels  of 
Parliament  and  crowded  out  the  con- 
sideration of  many  much  needed  re- 
forms affecting  Great  Britain  alone.  It 
was  clearly  impossible  for  an  officially 
controlled  Press  to  jubilate  on  such  base 
lines  as  these,  so  the  real  cause  of  na- 
tional joy  was  hidden  behind  an  affec- 
tation of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. The  United  States,  France,  and  in- 
deed all  civilized  mankind  applauded 
the  action. 

In  one  quarter  alone  was  there  an 
ominous  silence.  The  child  itself,  which 
for  three  hundred  years  had  been  spit- 
ting on  its  English  feeding-bottle  and 
screaming  for  its  mother's  milk,  refused 
to  smile  now  that  the  natural  food  was 
at  its  mouth.  This  was  perhaps  intelli- 
gible. The  poison  of  the  bottle,  it  was 
said,  was  bound  to  remain  in  the  sys- 
tem for  a  time  even  though  the  noxious 
thing  itself  had  been  flung  back  across 
the  wet  ditch  on  the  far  side  of  which 
lay  all  that  was  foul  and  repugnant.  It 
was  confidently  felt  that  under  the 
soothing  influence  of  its  mother's  milk 
the  child  would  quickly  settle  down. 

Alas  and  alack!  it  was  not  to  be. 

This  paper  was  prepared  before  the  deaths  of 
Collins  and  GriflSth.  —  The  Editors. 


The  milk  must  have  lacked  some  qual- 
ity, for  the  child  grew  worse  and  worse. 

A  sage  and  poet  once  observed  truth- 
fully that,  — 

We're  charmed  with  distant  views  of  happiness. 
But  near  approaches  make  the  prospect  less. 

That  realization  is  too  often  a  fraud 
is  a  commonplace  truth,  but  in  Ireland 
the  realization  of  self-government  turn- 
ed to  gall  before  it  was  even  tasted.  In 
the  dish  proffered  there  was  in  fact 
one  bitter  morsel  which  poisoned  all 
the  rest.  Twenty-six  out  of  thirty-two 
counties  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  do  as  they  would  with,  but  six 
counties  in  the  Northeast,  in  which 
were  a  majority  of  Protestants,  had  — 
at  their  own  earnest  request  —  been 
withheld  and  established  as  a  separate 
and  independent  community.  Here 
was  an  obvious  grievance;  a  flaw  in  the 
perfect  happiness  of  the  Irish  people. 
Much  had  been  given  by  or,  rather, 
wrested  from  the  British  by  the  prose- 
cution of  certain  traditional  methods, 
but  there  still  remained  something 
which  had  not  been  given  and  which 
could  have  been  given.  It  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  methods  would  add 
this  vineyard  to  the  rest. 

In  this  sanguine  mood  the  Free  State 
Executive  —  as  it  was  called  —  mus- 
tered its  new  levies  and,  having  equip- 
ped them  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
confidingly  handed  over  (for  a  widely 
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different  purpose)  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, marched  them  northward  in 
hostile  array  against  the  Ulster  border. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  expedition 
was  not  the  conquest  of  Ulster  but  the 
annexation  —  through  forcible  occupa- 
tion —  of  certain  outlying  portions  of 
the  six  counties  adjacent  to  the  Free 
State. 

The  scheme  did  not  quite  work  out 
according  to  plan.  An  immense  amount 
of  ammunition  (English)  was  expended 
in  firing  across  the  border  at  any  mark 
that  presented  itself;  the  two  salients  of 
Belleek  and  Pettigo,  where  in  each  case 
Ulster  juts  out  temptingly  into  the 
Free  State,  were  forcibly  seized  and  the 
loyalist  residents  ejected.  Further  ac- 
quisitive inroads  were,  however,  check- 
ed by  the  unexpected  attitude  of  the 
British  troops  in  Ulster.  The  Free 
State  Executive,  in  fact,  in  formulating 
its  plans,  had  made  the  grave  mistake 
of  forgetting  that,  with  the  advance  of 
the  twenty-six  counties  to  the  status  of 
a  colony,  the  supervision  of  its  affairs, 
together  with  the  control  of  the  British 
troops  in  Ulster,  had  naturally  drifted 
into  the  province  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Winston  Churchill  —  a  man 
of  very  different  fibre  from  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
events  now  proved.  He  advanced  two 
regiments,  under  a  heavy  fire,  against 
the  captured  salients  and  saluted  the 
invaders  with  six  rounds  from  a  field- 
piece.  Several  casualties  resulted  from 
this  discharge  and  the  remainder  of  the 
invading  army  withdrew  precipitately 
over  the  border.  Loud-voiced  was  the 
indignation  of  the  Free  Staters  over  this 
incident.  It  was  an  outrageous  thing, 
they  protested,  and  wholly  contrary  to 
precedent,  for  British  troops  to  return  a 
fire  directed  at  them^  in  the  interests  of 
patriotism.  Efforts  were  made  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  there  was  a  lukewarm  re- 
sponse and  they  were  wisely  dropped. 


In  this  serio  comic  way  ended  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Ulster;  but 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  old  familiar 
lines  of  midnight  visitings,  firings,  and 
shootings  continued  to  be  directed 
against  such  of  the  Ulster  agriculturists 
as  an  unkind  fate  had  domiciled  on  the 
Free  State  border.  The  object  aimed  at 
was  to  intimidate  these  into  abandon- 
ing their  homes  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
gradual  encroachment  from  the  South. 

The  Free  State  Government  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  these  out- 
rages, —  and  indeed  for  similar  out- 
rages in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  —  all  of 
which  they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  laid  at 
the  door  of  their  own  deadly  enemies, 
the  Republicans.  So  complex  had  the 
situation  in  Ireland  now  become  that 
it  was  impossible  to  gauge  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  this  disclaimer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  fact  that,  although 
hundreds  of  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland  since  she  assumed 
control  of  her  own  affairs,  not  one  sin- 
gle murderer  has  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice and  executed  by  the  Free  State 
Government. 

In  Belfast  itself  the  state  of  affairs, 
for  some  time  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
Every  effort  within  the  scope  of  rifle,  re- 
volver, bomb  or  torch  was  made  to  ren- 
der government  impossible  and  life  un- 
endurable in  the  Northern  city,  with 
the  idea  that,  in  despair,  the  Union 
Jack  might  be  hauled  down  by  the 
trembling  citizens  and  the  green-white- 
and-gold  tricolor  hoisted  in  its  place. 
The  attempt  failed,  as  everyone  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Ulster  character  must 
have  known  from  the  first  that  it  would 
fail.  The  Orangemen  were  neither 
cowed  nor  shifted  from  their  purpose 
by  the  death  and  destruction  dealt 
among  them,  but  they  were  unfortu- 
nately goaded  into  reprisals  which,  in 
point  of  ferocity,  fell  but  little  short  of 
the  original  crimes.  Either  as  the  result 
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of  these,  or  as  the  result  of  increased 
police  activity,  there  was  a  sudden 
slump  in  murder  and  arson,  and  at  the 
moment  of  writing  Belfast  is  at  peace. 
Outrages  have  ceased  and  the  pulse  of 
the  city  is  once  more  even  and  slow. 
Out  in  the  six  counties,  under  the 
constant  tutelage  of  its  magnificent 
constabulary,  Ulster  has  resumed  its 
normal  tranquillity  and  the  farmers 
sleep  secure. 

With  Anglo-Saxon  Ulster  basking  in 
prosaic  peace  or,  at  all  events,  in  some- 
thing so  near  peace  as  to  cheat  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  the  focus-point  of  in- 
terest shifts  with  a  jerk  to  Anglo-Irish 
Leinster,  where  the  Free  State  confed- 
erates, baulked  of  their  Northern  prey, 
have  turned  fiercely  on  one  another. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  in  reviewing 
recent  happenings  in  and  around  Dub- 
lin, that,  though  these  can  be  described, 
they  cannot  be  explained  except  by  the 
doctrine  of  atavistic  tendencies.  There 
is  no  logical  explanation  of  them,  but  in 
Ireland  such  things  have  always  been. 

In  December,  1921,  the  long-sought 
and  much  discussed  Treaty  was  signed. 
Through  it  Ireland  gained  what  she  had 
been  struggling  for  year  after  year  and 
generation  after  generation;  one  might 
almost  say,  century  after  century.  In 
many  ways  she  had  gained  more  than 
had  been  hoped  for  or  even  asked  for; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  six  counties 
had  been  withheld.  This  was  a  defect 
and,  as  already  described,  active  meas- 
ures to  remedy  that  defect  were  taken 
—  and  failed.  The  shells  of  the  18- 
pounders  had  shown  clearly  that,  with 
the  relinquishment  of  the  twenty-six 
counties,  the  limits  of  British  compla- 
cency had  been  reached. 

With  the  Northern  door  thus  closed 
to  martial  and  political  enterprise,  the 
activities  of  the  newly  enfranchised 
people  had  to  find  another  outlet.  It 
was  found  in  what  may  broadly  be  de- 
scribed as  intertribal  feuds.  Collins, 


Griffith,  and  Valera,  the  hybrid  trium- 
virate whose  united  efforts  had  achieved 
Ireland's  independence,  found  them- 
selves no  longer  able  to  walk  abreast. 
A  triumvirate  obviously  cannot  split 
into  two  equal  parts  and,  in  the  split 
which  followed,  Valera  had  to  face  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  Undismayed, 
he  launched  his  attack  in  the  threefold 
formation  made  sacred  by  usage  — 
first,  impassioned  appeal;  then,  hot  vi- 
tuperation; and  finally,  blows.  The 
hot  vituperation  and  the  blows  were 
returned  with  interest. 

What  it  w^as  all  about  no  one  knew 
and  no  one  knows  to-day.  Nominally 
the  cause  of  dispute  is  that  Valera  wants 
emancipated  Ireland  to  be  called  a  Re- 
public, while  Griffith  and  Collins  want 
it  to  be  called  a  Free  State.  To  the  in- 
terested observer,  watching  the  scrim- 
mage in  the  cockpit,  there  seems  no 
difference.  Collins  has  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed in  public  that  the  Free  State  is 
in  effect  a  Republic  masquerading  un- 
der a  more  expedient  name.  When  the 
psychological  moment  arrives,  he  as- 
sures his  supporters,  the  true  label  will 
be  attached.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ob- 
servations of  the  dispassionate  onlooker 
tend  to  confirm  Collins's  claim.  The 
Free  State  does  not  fly  the  Union  Jack, 
as  do  all  the  other  colonies  of  the  Em- 
pire. On  the  contrary  it  flies  the  Re- 
publican tricolor.  Its  armed  forces  are 
known  as  the  I.R.A.  What  more  can 
Valera  or  any  hot-souled  Republican 
want?  Where  is  the  point  of  dissension? 
No  adequate  answer  can  be  found,  for 
the  dissentients  themselves  cannot  fur- 
nish it.  The  martial  spirit  of  each  side 
is  kept  alive  by  the  assurance  that  it  is 
fighting  England.  Valera  denounces 
Collins  as  the  myrmidon  of  England's 
intriguing  politicians.  Collins  denounc- 
es Valera  as  England's  secret  agent  de- 
liberately engineering  a  turmoil  which 
will  force  the  hereditary  foe  to  a  recon- 
quest  of  Ireland. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  structure 
of  Ireland's  civilization  is  crumbling  to 
Iberian  dust.  In  eight  short  months  she 
has  slipped  back  to  the  tribal  conditions 
of  Tudor  days,  before  the  imposition  of 
the  English  rules  of  society  so  bitterly 
resented  and  now  so  successfully  shaken 
off.  With  names  changed,  a  page  out  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  would 
read  like  a  column  of  to-day's  Morning 
Post.  What  are  Collins  and  Valera 
fighting  about?  No  one  knows.  What 
did  the  O'Neils  and  the  O'Donnells  fight 
about  four  hundred  years  ago?  No  one 
knows.  For  centuries  the  two  great 
Northern  clans  systematically  wasted 
and  ravaged  each  other's  lands  with 
fire  and  sword  for  no  adequate  and  tan- 
gible reason.  Then,  as  now,  the  great 
majority  of  victims  were  noncombat- 
ants  and  then,  as  now,  hatred  of  Eng- 
land was  made  the  excuse  for  torturing 
Ireland.  Con  Bacagh,  the  O'Neil  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  day,  as  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  English  ploughs, 
burned  all  the  corn  crops  in  his  domin- 
ions and  so  produced  a  famine  from 
which  thousands  died.  On  his  death- 
bed he  invoked  a  curse  against  any  and 
every  man  in  Ireland  who  used  a  plough, 
built  a  stone  house,  or  spoke  English. 
Was  the  curse  effective?  Are  four  cen- 
turies of  intermittent  misery  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  Con  Bacagh's  dying  in- 
vective? It  would  almost  seem  so,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  as  though  efforts 
were  being  made  to-day  to  rescind  the 
curse.  Land  is  going  out  of  cultivation, 
the  use  of  Erse  is  being  enforced  by 
statute,  and  all  the  noblest  stone  struc- 
tures in  Ireland  are  being  destroyed 
by  Irish  hands.  The  splendid  Customs 
House  went  first,  burned  by  the  Irish 
under  the  wild  belief  that  they  were 
thereby  in  some  way  injuring  England. 
Now  the  magnificent  Four  Courts  and 
many  parts  of  Sackville  Street  have 
followed  —  battered  to  pieces  by  Col- 
lins with  his  new  artillery  toy,  because 


they  were  in  occupation  of  Valera's 
men.  The  finest  buildings  in  Limerick 
and  Waterford  have  met  the  same  fate. 
Why?  Would  the  English  batter  down 
St.  Paul's  or  the  Americans  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  if  they  were  held  by  a 
handful  of  insurgents?  No,  but  then 
perhaps  the  curse  of  Con  Bacagh  has 
not  reached  so  far. 

The  Valerites  are  even  more  mad  in 
their  iconoclasm  than  their  opponents. 
Wherever  they  extend  their  patriotic 
movements,  they  leave  behind  a  trail 
of  desolation.  Bridges,  canals,  railways, 
and  public  buildings  are  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed. Trade  is  at  a  standstill;  brig- 
andage and  highway  robbery  are  the 
common  sports  of  the  people.  Every 
man  does  that  w  hich  is  right  in  his  own, 
and  wrong  in  other  people's,  eyes.  Law 
Courts  have  not  been  suspended,  but 
they  have  ceased  to  function,  for  the 
popular  eye  views  them  with  repug- 
nance. Restrictive  authority  in  any 
shape  has  always  been  the  bane  of  the 
Irish  people.  So  long  as  England  was 
the  official  representative  of  law  and 
order,  revolt  against  restrictive  author- 
ity became  a  popular  form  of  patriot- 
ism. Now  that  restrictive  authority  is 
native,  it  has  been  made  dismally  clear 
—  even  in  eight  short  months  —  that 
it  is  not  the  uniform  in  which  it  comes 
but  the  thing  itself  which  is  abhorrent. 
The  brehon  law  would  be  tolerated 
and  we  may  yet  see  this  superseding 
the  reasoned  logic  of  judicial  tribunals. 
Con  Bacagh  knew  no  other  law. 

II 

After  prolonged  absence  from  Ire- 
land, due,  perhaps,  to  threatening  let- 
ters, articles  in  the  Morning  Post,  and 
other  deterrents,  I  landed  at  Rosslare 
Harbor  in  the  small  hours  of  an  April 
morning,  1922.  All  seemed  normal. 
That  portion  of  the  *  Cork  Express '  ad- 
vertised for  Waterford  took  precedence 
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after  the  engine,  while  cars  destined  for 
the  terminus  had  hitched  themselves  on 
behind.  Six  Roman  Catholic  nuns  oc- 
cupied the  only  compartment  labeled 
'  smoking/  and  the  window  blinds  of  the 
remainder  had  been  lowered  according 
to  custom  by  travelers  requiring  *  seven 
feet  by  two*  on  which  to  extend  their 
limbs.  I  opened  a  door  and  peered 
within,  to  meet  the  scowl  of  a  blue- 
chinned  vendor  of  store  cattle  innocent- 
ly engaged  in  recharging  an  automatic 
pistol.  As  he  did  not  appear  to  like  my 
looks,  I  told  him  to  cheer  up,  closed  the 
door  and  then  crept  silently  to  roost 
in  the  breakfast  car,  isolated  by  fore- 
thought of  a  ticket-collector  from  other 
portions  of  the  train. 

Poached  eggs  and  bacon,  Limerick 
butter,  and  a  rising  sun  dispelled  the 
after  effects  of  a  bad  crossing.  I  sat  up 
and  looked  around.  Golden  gorse,  lim- 
pid streams,  blue-gray  mountains  at  the 
back  of  beyond,  and  all  things  bright 
and  beautiful  in  the  shape  of  scamper- 
ing pigs,  children  playing  in  the  muck, 
and  'herself '  hanging  the  family  wash 
on  the  line.  Surely  a  *  Die-Hard*  press 
had  lied!  Then  the  train  slowed  down 
to  a  station,  and  I  knew.  The  Ireland 
to  which  I  had  returned  was  not  the 
Ireland  I  had  quitted  eighteen  months 
before.  The  stationmaster,  a  jolly  ac- 
quaintance of  bygone  days,  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination,  it  seemed,  to  greet 
me.  The  irresponsible  frivolity  of  the 
red-headed  porter  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  stalwart  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stable was  no  longer  on  his  beat,  having 
been  relieved  by  a  pair  of  armed  and 
furtive  corner-boys;  and  there  was 
something  uncanny,  something  almost 
terrifying,  in  the  shifty  silence  of  the 
watching  crowd.  .  .  . 

The  Black  and  Tans  had  certainly 
left  their  mark  on  one  side  of  Patrick 
Street,  Cork  City.  From  amid  charred 
beams,  bricks,  and  rubble,  rose  wooden 
huts  bearing  the  names  of  ruined  trades- 
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men  and  offering  nothing  in  particular 
for  sale.  On  a  pole  in  the  window  of  a 
burned-out  shop  was  exposed  a  *  Cap  of 
Liberty*  with  tricolored  rosette,  and 
attached  to  it  a  card  inscribed  with  a 
large  note  of  interrogation.  That  was 
all.  They  told  me  at  the  railway  station 
that  the  five  o'clock  train  might  leave 
then,  —  or  thereabouts,  —  but  that, 
as  the  bridges  were  down,  it  would  not 
get  anywhere  to  speak  of.  Past  experi- 
ence had  taught  me,  however,  that  Irish 
trains  generally  get  there  somehow; 
and,  although  it  was  Friday,  I  decided 
to  chance  it  and  selected  a  compart- 
ment in  which  were  seated  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  a  patriot  who  had 
*  drink  taken.*  The  former  sought  spir- 
itual comfort  from  a  small  black  book, 
while  the  latter  emitted  loud  and  pro- 
longed snores. 

I  had  extracted  all  available  amuse- 
ment from  the  Cork  Constitution  (since 
suppressed)  and  from  the  Cork  Examin- 
er now  censored  by  Miss  McSwiney,  — 
affectionately  known  to  her  admirers 
as  *  Bloody  Mary,*  —  when  the  priest 
closed  his  book,  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
hills,  and  directed  my  attention  to  some 
barbed-wire  entanglement  surrounding 
a  derelict-police  station.  A  snore  broke 
off  in  the  middle,  and  a  husky  voice  re- 
marked that  *the  sanguinary  Father 
might  go  to  Hell,  and  mind  his  own 
business.'  At  the  next  station  the  priest 
changed  compartments,  after  which  the 
patriot  resumed  his  beauty  sleep. 

Our  train  came  to  a  standstill  in  a 
railway  cutting  about  9.40  p.  m.,  and  re- 
mained there  for  no  particular  reason 
all  through  the  night.  At  early  dawn 
I  shared  a  packet  of  sandwiches  with 
my  traveling  companion,  who  in  return 
showed  me  how  to  load  a  Service  revolv- 
er, and  then  went  off  to  get  a  drink  from 
the  engine.  We  reached  a  common  des- 
tination shortly  before  noon. 

Ballymuck,  our  happy  home,  was  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  *  Second  Terror,' 
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a  thoughtful  British  Government  hav- 
ing that  morning  withdrawn  two  com- 
panies of  enemy  infantry  on  receipt  of 
information  to  the  effect  that  one  hun- 
dred RepubHcan  gunmen,  fresh  from 
New  York,  were  coming  to  massacre 
the  entire  community.  Leading  citi- 
zens had  'phoned  an  S.O.S.  message  to 
the  English  general,  for  which  act  of 
treason  they  had,  very  properly,  been 
condemned  to  death,  their  graves  hav- 
ing already  been  dug.  I  was  distressed 
to  learn  their  whispered  names,  but  re- 
lieved when  those  about  to  die  saluted 
me  on  my  doorstep  and  consented  to 
remain  to  lunch. 

There  was  no  massacre.  It  was  — 
*  postponed*!  The  hundred  gunmen, 
reduced  by  wastage  of  war  to  a  score  of 
Republican  Kerry  boys,  arrived  to  take 
over  the  coastguards  station  on  behalf 
of  the  Free  State  Government  from  an 
unsuspecting  British  naval  officer,  and, 
as  a  finishing  triumph,  the  two  com- 
panies of  enemy  infantry  returned  at 
10  P.M.  by  a  special  train,  to  be  received 
with  shouts  of  welcome  from  a  dense 
crowd  collected  and  inspired  by  repre- 
sentatives of  local  tradesmen  who  had 
had  the  honor  in  past  years  of  supplying 
His  Majesty's  forces  with  meat  and 
bread. 

I  spent  my  Sunday  at  home,  grub- 
bing up  weeds  within  the  four  walls 
of  my  garden,  or  stretched  in  a  ham- 
mock listening  to  the  love  call  of  wood 
pigeons,  the  'caw-caw'  of  the  rooks 
and  reading  Poems  of  Power  by  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox. 

So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds. 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 

Down  by  the  docks  a  machine  gun  pep- 
pered at  intervals  while  church  bells  of 
various  denominations  competed  one 
against  the  other.  After  tea  arrived  the 
news  that  a  child  of  ten  had  shot  and 
killed  the  parish  priest,  and  a  second 


report  followed  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  only  missed  the  curate. 

But  I  had  not  crossed  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  collect  rumors  and  listen  to 
church  bells;  I  had  come  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Therefore,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  week,  a  *Ford'  was  hired  (my  own 
car  having  been  'borrowed'),  and  I  and 
another  set  forth.  The  first  thing  notice- 
able, after  a  wealth  of  primroses  and 
gorse,  was  the  fact  that  all  along  the 
road  my  appearance  was  greeted  by 
signs  of  consternation  and  alarm.  Ass 
carts  backed  into  ditches;  farm  carts 
bolted  up  bohreens,  whilst  no  man 
looked  my  way  until  after  I  had  passed. 
The  lad  alongside  of  me  knew  why,  and 
told  me  later.  I  was  wearing  a  rain 
coat,  black  necktie,  gray  cloth  cap,  and 
leather  leggings  —  the  undress  uniform 
of  the  I.R.A.!  It  was  my  purpose  to 
run  through  the  counties  of  Cork,  Ker- 
ry, Limerick,  Tipperary,  King's  Coun- 
ty, and  thence  to  Dublin,  pausing  at 
places  where  bad  work  was  alleged  to 
have  been  done,  visiting  such  friends  as 
were  still  clinging  to  their  properties, 
and  allowing  my  leg  to  be  pulled  by 
publicans  and  sinners.  The  average  in- 
dividual who  could  be  stimulated  to 
talk  politics  was,  of  course,  the  soul  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Empire,  and  so 
on;  but  now  and  again  the  truth  slipped 
out.  The  conviction  grew  upon  me  by 
degrees  that  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
simply  terrified  —  not  so  much  at  the 
trend  of  political  events,  but  at  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  growing,  as  they  said, 
in  every  district  but  their  own.  Bad 
men  were  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row, leaving  a  trail  of  blood  and  grief, 
or  as  an  Irish  lady  of  ninety  years  put 
it,  'The  Divil  is  trapsing  about  like  a 
roaring  lion.  God  help  us!' 

A  movement  in  favor  of  ridding  the 
twenty-six  counties  of  Loyalists  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  disbanded  members  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  particular, 
was  then  being  pushed  from  Dublin  for 
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all  the  extremist  section  was  worth. 
The  R.  I.  C.  had  concentrated  at  vari- 
ous centres  and  awaited  transportation 
to  England,  while  the  *  Castle'  authori- 
ties thought  good  to  discourage  the  re- 
moval of  wives  and  children,  deeming 
them  safe  from  interference.  But  those 
who  had  held  the  fort  knew  better. 
Sinister  rumors  of  outrage  on  unpro- 
tected women  were  gaining  credence, 
and  it  followed  that  many  a  gallant 
man  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
and,  without  permission,  went  off  to 
join  the  wife.  A  number  were  murder- 
ed straightaway.  Others  escaped  in  the 
clothing  in  which  they  stood  or  ran,  to 
watch  from  afar  the  destruction  of  their 
homes.  As  I  motored  north  small  piti- 
ful groups  of  wounded  men,  distracted 
mothers,  and  exhausted  children  were 
making  their  way  toward  the  eastern 
ports.  How  they  managed,  one  cannot 
say;  for  to  offer  them  bed  and  board  was 
to  court  death  at  the  hands  of  local  gun- 
men, and  the  majority  were  penniless. 
At  that  time  *the  Army'  had  not  decid- 
ed which  portion  of  itself  should  sing  the 
*  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  and 
which  should  flaunt  the  Free  State  flag; 
but  the  Press,  needing  copy,  had  antici- 
pated events.  *  Three  days  and  a  night 
under  machine-gim  fire'  —  *  Murphy's 
Hotel  goes  up  in  smoke'  —  *  Death 
before  dishonor,  boys'  —  *  Desperate 
hand-to-hand  fighting.'  Casualties :  one 
Brigadier-General  wounded  in  the  toe, 
one  cow  shot  in  a  field. 

While  *the  Army'  was  thus  lightly 
engaged,  the  most  dreadful  atrocities 
were  being  committeed  by  the  dregs  of 
the  population.  In  every  case  of  out- 
rage and  murder  those  responsible  were 
known,  but  no  one  dared  to  whisper  a 
name.  Death  was  always  very  near. 
Bands  of  ruffians  moved  from  place  to 
place  killing  for  killing's  sake.  One 
gang  operating  in  the  Macroom  district 
boasted  of  having  poured  petrol  over 
victims  and  then  set  them  alight.  Bod- 


ies were  often  mutilated  and  outrages 
on  women  and  children  were  becoming 
more  frequent. 

By  the  end  of  my  tour  I  had  investi- 
gated forty-one  instances  of  murder, 
arson,  outrage,  and  so  forth,  and  I  give 
one  case  of  violence  as  typical — that  of  a 
residential  landowner  of  King's  County. 
I  reproduce  her  statement  written  at  a 
time  when  the  full  horror  of  her  experi- 
ences was  upon  her. 

I  was  alone  with  maids  and  an  old  man- 
servant when  I  heard  the  Reds  coming.  It 
was  about  2  A.  M.  and  very  dark,  with  sleet 
showers.  I  went  down  and  a  body  of  eight 
or  ten  men  rushed  at  me  like  wild  beasts; 
one  struck  me  full  in  the  face  with  his  clench- 
ed fist;  they  all  struck  me  and  kicked  me 
down  like  madmen.  They  tried  to  break 
my  neck  holding  me  by  my  hair  which  they 
tore  half  out.  Then  one  man,  in  the  midst  of 
yells  of  *Let  me  at  her,'  *  Where  are  the 
guns?*  said  something  and  the  moment  he 
said  it,  two  men  who  had  beaten  me  with 
the  sticks  of  the  Pampas  grass  from  vases, 
helped  me  and  dragged  me  up,  shouting  to 
stop  it,  and  saying,  *For  God's  sake  get  up, 
ma'am.' 

I  am  very  strong  and  tall  and  four  times 
I  got  up  and  was  kicked  and  beaten  dow  n 
again.  Somehow  I  got  to  the  dark  stairs,  the 
men  dragging  on  to  me  (these  sort  of  people 
can't  get  up  stairs)  and  got  up  tw-o  flights. 
They  had  flash  lamps.  They  went  on  to  my 
room  on  another  landing  which  they  search- 
ed and  wrecked.  I  got  to  another  staircase, 
and  through  a  window  into  the  woods,  and 
then  across  fields  to  one  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
magistrates  who  had  known  me  for  years. 
These  people  helped  me.  I  was  wet  to  the 
knees  and  part  of  my  foot  broken.  When  I 
got  back,  the  beautiful  old  Georgian  house 
was  wrecked. 

Since  then  we  have  had  to  keep,  at  our 
expense,  a  guard  of  farmers  in  the  place;  it 
costs  quite  £400  a  year.  The  gang  who  at- 
tacked me  are  perfectly  well  known  to  all. 
Three  of  the  men  I  had  done  every  possible 
kindness  to  —  nursed  when  ill,  and  so  on. 
After  the  attack  on  me,  they  were  aU  caught 
by  the  local  people  at  once,  with  some  of 
the  things  they  had  stolen  from  me.  At 
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once  the  Provisional  Government  let  them 
out.  I  went  to  Dublin  and  remonstrated. 
Later  there  was  a  trial,  and  a  Sinn  Fein 
Judge  told  every  stealer  of  money  and  cattle 
that  they  'had  good  honest  faces  and  had 
spoken  the  truth. ' 

And  so  he  let  off  all! 

When  he  came  to  me  and  I  recounted  the 
attack  on  me,  the  rabble,  the  criminals,  and 
the  jury  laughed  aloud.  I  was  told  I  'de- 
served all  I  got '  as  I  had  brought  in  military 
and  police  and  had  got  people  put  in  prison 
in  1920.  In  1920  a  mob  of  four  hundred  at- 
tacked me  to  make  me  sign  away  my  prop- 
erty. I  had  to  give  in,  as  they  were  going  to 
burn  my  poor  father  alive  and  drown  me 
unless  I  gave  in.  Amidst  shouts  of  'Beat 
her  down,  beat  her  down,  drown  her,'  I 
gave  in  and  signed. 

When  I  explained  this  the  Judge  told  me 
'not  to  make  a  speech.'  I  was  alone  in  the 
Court  without  a  friend  and  as  I  walked  out 
through  the  mob  outside  they  jeered  and 
shouted,  'Where  are  your  Black  and  Tans 
now?  Up  the  Republic ! '  I  hope  I  looked  the 
contempt  I  felt.  I 'd  have  liked  to  say,  'If 
I  had  six  men  of  any  kind,  you'd  all  be 
cringing.' 

All  my  criminals,  of  course,  the  Judge  let 
off  without  any  punishment.  That  night 
they  attacked  me  again  and  I  ran  out  into 
the  woods.  My  farmers'  guard  was  too 
strong  and  fired  and  I  was  able  to  return. 
Later  the  same  gang  robbed  the  local  Bank. 
They  were  caught  by  the  farmers  and  again 
let  out  by  the  Provisional  Government. 

I  can  get  no  letters.  One  is  surrounded  by 
triumphant  murderers.  And  yet  I  am  in- 
deed fortunate  in  comparison  to  those  who 
served  the  British  Government.  They  have 
endured  and  are  enduring,  if  caught,  such 


horrors  and  such  tortures  as  would  disgrace 
any  barbarians  in  the  most  terrible  times. 

How  will  it  all  end?  End  is  a  big 
word  to  which  no  man's  eyes  can  strain, 
but  even  weak  eyes  can  see  that,  before 
she  is  better,  Ireland  must  be  worse  and 
far  worse.  In  any  community  in  which 
armed  idleness  preys  systematically  on 
peaceful  industry,  the  evil  must  contin- 
ually roll  up;  for  it  is  always  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  do  no  work  and  rob  than 
to  work  and  be  robbed.  So  the  ranks  of 
the  robbers  are  continually  finding  re- 
cruits among  their  victims. 

Where,  under  such  conditions,  can  we 
look  for  the  first  beginnings  of  salva- 
tion? Can  we  look  for  any  among  a 
people  who  light-heartedly  efface  all 
the  country's  monuments  of  civilization 
because  they  are  England's  handiwork? 
This  is  elemental  and,  in  coping  with  it, 
twentieth-century  appeals  beat  the  air. 
The  Provisional  Government  would  be- 
yond doubt  like  to  see  order  restored, 
for  only  so  can  they  hope  to  tap  the 
coffers  of  England.  But  the  task  is  be- 
yond them.  They  are  themselves  too 
deeply  tainted  with  that  which  they 
are  now  up  against.  And  they  have  not 
the  courage.  Their  tribunals  dare  not 
punish.  That,  sooner  or  later,  England 
will  be  implored  to  come  across  to  set 
things  straight  again  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain and,  such  is  her  quixotic  imbecil- 
ity, she  will  probably  do  as  she  is  asked. 
But  the  task  will  be  neither  grateful  nor 
profitable. 


FRANCE'S  PROBLEMS  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 


BY  H.  E.  WORTHAM 
I 


At  a  moment  when  the  responsibili- 
ties of  empire  appear  to  be  weighing  on 
Great  Britain  as  never  before;  when  not 
only  India  and  Egypt,  but  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  and  East  Africa  are, 
each,  presenting  anxious  problems  to 
tax  the  wisdom  of  English  statesman- 
ship, France  seems  to  stand  more  than 
ever  secure  in  the  loyalty  of  her  Mo- 
hammedan subjects  in  North  Africa. 
The  immunity  of  French  North  Africa 
from  the  currents  of  opinion  that  sweep 
through  other  portions  of  the  Moslem 
world  was  usually  taken  for  granted, 
even  before  the  war.  Eleven  years  ago 
we  find  Mr.  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt,  an 
unfriendly  observer  with  a  strong  Mo- 
hammedan and  anti-European  bias, 
regretfully  agreeing  with  an  English 
friend,  who  lived  in  Tunis  and  like 
himself  was  a  sympathizer  with  the 
ideals  of  the  conservative  —  one  might 
call  it  reactionary  —  party  in  Islam, 
that  fanaticism  was  dead  in  North 
Africa,  because  it  was  recognized  that 
resistance  to  Christendom  was  useless. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  while 
so  keen  a  supporter  of  extremist  nation- 
alism, which  is  the  present-day  form 
of  fanaticism,  appealing  as  it  does  to 
the  same  prejudices  and  appetites,  saw 
no  signs  of  any  national  movement, 
French  officials  were  already  predicting 
a  'catastrophe'  in  Algeria.  The  fact  is 
that,  although  Algeria  politically  be- 
longs to  the  Near  East,  its  geographical 
situation  has  caused  us  to  forget  it. 
The  special  correspondent  avoids  Al- 


geria as  offering  no  scope  for  copy, 
and  we  are  all  only  too  pleased,  in  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  to  think  that  no  news  is  good 
news,  and  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  native  Algerians  are  loyal  sons 
of  France. 

During  the  war,  we  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  way  m  which  the  Arabs  and  Ber- 
bers supported  the  Mother  Country. 
In  effect,  the  native  population  did  not 
contribute  in  a  proportion  commen- 
surate with  the  results  that  conscrip- 
tion, which  had  been  imposed  in  1912, 
should  have  produced.  For,  while  the 
620,000 European  colonists  sent  115,000 
men,  the  four  and  a  half  million  natives 
provided  only  157,000.  Still,  this  effort, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Ain  Toula  in  1916, 
Algeria  remained  quiet,  although  the 
normal  garrison  had  been  enormously 
reduced,^  reassured  those  Frenchmen 
who  may  have  felt  doubts  about  their 
dependency.  Since  the  war,  the  popular 
complacency  has  been  strengthened. 
For  while  in  India,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Egypt,  the  anti-European  move- 
ment has  flared  up  with  an  unexpected 
intensity,  a  calm,  to  all  appearance,  has 
reigned  in  French  North  Africa,  and 
the  few  echoes  of  the  unrest  in  Tunis 
which  have  been  bruited  in  the  press 
have  been  attributed  to  *  infection'  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Italian  Tripolitania, 

1  The  present  garrison  in  French  North  Africa 
is  about  170,000,  including  French,  Algerians, 
and  'auxiliaries.' 
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To  lend  emphasis  to  this  optimistic 
view,  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public has  recently  completed  a  tour 
through  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis, 
which  has  been  stage-managed  far 
more  efficiently  than  was  the  progress 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  India. 
Nothing  has  been  allowed  to  detract 
from  the  impression  it  was  meant  to 
create  in  France  and  the  world  at  large. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  descendant  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  Caliph  of  North- 
west Africa,  spoke  of  the  *  glorious  Pro- 
tectorate Government,'  which  defends 
the*  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  Sher- 
eefian  throne';  and  the  local  feudal 
chiefs  —  who,  on  the  whole,  are  in- 
clined to  support  the  French  regime  so 
long  as  their  own  power  over  their  fol- 
lowers is  left  untouched  while  that  of 
the  Sultan  is  kept  in  check  —  made 
their  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the 
French  President. 

M.  Millerand  waited,  however,  till 
he  reached  Algeria  before  addressing 
himself  definitely  to  Europe.  Then,  in 
a  public  speech,  he  spoke  these  signifi- 
cant words : '  What  more  striking  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  French 
people,  to  its  calm,  tranquil  power, 
than  the  fact  that,  at  a  moment  when 
the  gravest  problems  are  being  discuss- 
ed between  the  nations,  the  Chief  of 
State  can  without  anxiety  leave  the 
capital  for  five  weeks,  to  carry  to 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis  words 
of  hope,  confidence,  and  gratitude 
from  the  Mother  Country.' 

We  were  supposed  to  draw  the  con- 
trast between  the  wranglings  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  and  the  immutabil- 
ity of  victorious  France  —  a  great  im- 
perial power,  secure  in  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  her  subjects;  and,  doubtless, 
many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic did  so.  But  it  is  possible  that  the 
French  President  did  not  so  much  be- 
lieve in  the  picture  himself  as  wish  us 
to  believe  in  it.  Faith  is  a  cardinal  vir- 


tue in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion,  and 
the  rulers  of  France  are  very  anxious  to 
impress  the  world  with  the  success  of 
their  rule  in  Northern  Africa.  M.  Mille- 
rand's  highly  colored  phrases  certainly 
lose  something  of  their  power  to  con- 
vince, when  we  remember  that,  two  or 
three  days  before  this  allocution  was 
pronounced,  a  certain  Antoine  Fabre, 
editor  of  a  local  newspaper  called  the 
Cri  du  Soir,  was  expelled  from  Tunis  on 
the  ground  of  his  Bolshevist  connec- 
tions. The  Paris  Matin  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing  this,  to  explain 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  re- 
store the  old  Beylic  regime,  that  is,  to 
overthrow  French  rule,  by  an  unnatural 
alliance  between  the  Bey  and  the  com- 
munistic Young  Tunis  Party,  the  Bey 
espousing  their  claims  for  a  constitu- 
tion and  an  elected  national  assembly, 
plus  his  own  private  programme  for 
the  suppression  of  the  *  freedom  of  the 
press '  —  which,  by  the  way,  has  lately 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  French 
authorities. 

n 

It  is  vital  for  France  that  the  reso- 
lute bid  she  is  making  for  supremacy  in 
the  Islamic  world  should  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  inconvenient  incidents  in 
Tunis  or  Algeria.  And,  seeing  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  in  which  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Europe  is  in- 
terested, depends  very  largely  on  the 
success  of  this  entente  with  Islam,  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  that  we 
should  get  the  French  position  in  Al- 
geria, of  which  it  is  the  corner  stone, 
into  true  perspective.  On  the  Gallic 
Drang  nach  Osten  I  need  not  enlarge. 
In  that  desperate  year,  1916,  France 
staked  out  her  claims  in  the  Middle 
East  by  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement; 
later,  we  have  seen  the  Franklin-Bouil- 
lon Treaty  with  the  Turks;  the  attitude 
of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  toward  British 
policy  in  Egypt,  recently  manifested  in 
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an  attempt  to  reopen  that  hoary  ques- 
tion over  the  corpse  of  Tangier;  the 
rumored  overtures  that  the  French 
have  made  to  Ibn  Saud,  the  powerful 
Sultan  of  Central  Arabia;  and  even  the 
objections  that  the  Vatican  has  for- 
mulated about  the  Zionist  programme 
in  Palestine.  We  can  see  it,  too,  in  more 
trifling,  but  not  less  significant,  ways; 
in  the  Colonial  Exhibition  now  being 
held  at  Marseilles;  in  the  provision  of  a 
Mosque  and  Mohammedan  Institute  in 
Paris  (there  is  none  in  London) ;  and  in 
the  recent  presidential  journey,  which 
was  untroubled  by  hartals,  or  other  un- 
toward incidents. 

This  lure  of  the  esai  is  no  new  thing 
for  France.  It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  an 
American  to  realize  the  interaction  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  has  been  the 
most  potent  political  factor  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  past  thirty 
centuries;  but  we  cannot,  without 
doing  wrong  to  the  historical  sense, 
level  imperialist  accusations  at  France 
to-day  for  doing  what  she  and  all  other 
European  nations  have  always  done 
in  the  days  of  their  greatness  and 
power.  The  exception  is  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spain;  and  then  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  in  looking  for  the 
Indies. 

But,  though  France  is  simply  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  Saint  Louis  and  Louis 
XIV,  of  Napoleon  and  his  nephew,  — 
the  third  Emperor,  —  there  are  special 
reasons  which  make  this  policy  more 
vital  for  her  now  than  in  the  past.  It  is 
no  longer  merely  a  question  of  trade,  or 
of  sentiment.  To  France  to-day  the  su- 
preme problem,  of  which  reparations  is 
only  one  facet,  is  how  to  maintain  its 
position  as  the  great  military  power  of 
the  European  Continent,  with  a  popu- 
lation inadequate  in  numbers  to  shoul- 
der the  burden.  The  solution  has  been 
sought  overseas.  France's  colored  sub- 
jects have  been  brought  in,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  a  diminishing  birth-rate 


in  the  Mother  Country.  Thus,  the  em- 
ployment of  black  troops  on  the  Rhine 
has  been  no  mere  piece  of  official  tact- 
lessness, but  has  been  designed  to  en- 
courage Frenchmen  to  take  comfort 
from  their  imperial  resources,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  Germany  that  France 
has  at  her  back  great  reserves  of  man- 
power in  Africa. 

This  conception  is  not  the  fruit  of  the 
war;  it  goes  back  to  the  years  of  strain 
preceding  the  catastrophe.  The  intro- 
duction of  conscription  into  Algeria, 
in  1912,  was  fraught  with  consequences 
which  are  now  only  beginning  to 
emerge.  But  the  acceptance  of  this 
idea,  with  all  the  moral  and  material 
support  it  implies,  makes  the  success 
of  French  rule  in  Algeria,  and  through- 
out North  Africa,  vital  to  the  national 
position  of  France.  Egypt,  or  rather 
the  Suez  Canal,  may  or  may  not  be  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire;  Algeria  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  imposing  imperial  struc- 
ture which  the  French  began  to  erect 
in  1830. 

That  is  why  any  student  of  foreign 
politics  may  say  with  Bassanio,  *so  may 
the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves,' 
and  attach  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
presidential  visit  than  that  popularly 
given.  For  in  spite  of  the  *calm,  tran- 
quil power '  of  the  French  people,  there 
is  very  real  anxiety  among  the  govern- 
ing clique  in  Paris  regarding  the  situa- 
tion in  Tunisia  and  Algeria.  If  we  may 
believe  General  Gouraud,  the  costly 
and  not  very  successful  eff'orts  that 
France  is  making  to  enforce  a  *  friendly 
tutelage'  over  Syria  are  connected 
with  this  same  preoccupation.  That 
is,  at  least,  the  legitimate  inference 
from  the  French  High  Commissioner's 
words  to  a  French  journalist:  'If  the 
balance  is  once  reestablished  [that  is, 
the  Mandate  eff*ectually  enforced]  in 
this  vital  spot,  there  will  be  peace,  not 
merely  in  the  East,  but  in  the  whole  of 
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French  Northern  Africa.'  One  may  dis- 
agree with  these  conclusions,  but  they 
are  an  interesting  illustration,  both  of 
the  motives  that  underlie  French  policy 
in  the  East  to-day,  and  of  the  appre- 
hension among  responsible  Frenchmen 
concerning  the  situation  in  North 
Africa. 

Ill 

To  understand  the  reason  for  this, 
we  must  first  realize  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  dependencies,  which 
together  are  about  two  and  a  half  times 
as  big  as  France,  or  one  sixth  the  area 
of  the  United  States — Tunis,  the  small- 
est, being  rather  larger  than  New  York, 
whereas  Algeria  and  Morocco  are  each, 
individually,  larger  than  France.  The 
first  step  was  taken  in  1830,  when  a 
French  naval  and  military  expedition 
attacked  Algiers,  and  overthrew  the 
government  of  the  Dey  Hussein,  the 
last  of  a  line  of  tyrants  as  bloodthirsty 
as  any  recorded  in  history.  France 
found  little  difficulty  in  cleaning  out 
this  nest  of  pirates,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Christendom  for  centuries,  and  de- 
served well  of  Europe  for  so  doing. 
But  it  was  not  true  of  the  conquest  of 
Algeria  that  *  it  is  only  the  first  step  that 
costs.*  On  the  contrary,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  country  —  what  Chateau- 
briand called  'the  most  spotless  of  con- 
quests ' — was  to  prove  a  long  and  costly 
business,  made  longer  by  the  indecision 
of  the  French  Government.  For,  when 
the  Dey  had  been  deposed,  and  the 
Turks,  who  filled  such  offices  as  existed 
in  his  rotten  government,  had  been 
packed  on  shipboard  and  sent  off  to 
Asia  Minor,  with  two  months'  pay  as 
indemnity,  Paris  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  establish  a 
French  administration  in  Algiers.  It 
was  not  till  Bugeaud  pointed  out  that 
definite  peace  for  Algeria  lay  in  the 
Sahara,  that  the  French  conception  of 
the  country  as  a  French  region,  a  pro- 


longation, on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  of  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Motherland,  took  shape;  and  only  after 
the  serious  native  rebellion  of  1871  was 
direct  administration  introduced. 

Twenty  years  later,  there  was  an- 
other swing  of  the  pendulum,  when  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  the  most  distinguished 
Frenchman  who  has  been  connected 
with  Algeria,  tried,  as  Governor-Gener- 
al, to  oppose  the  policy  of  assimilation, 
of  treating  Algeria  as  if  it  were  indistin- 
guishable from  France,  by  developing 
the  local  liberties  of  the  North  African 
dependency.  But  this  only  partially 
succeeded.  Algeria  to-day  remains 
under  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior; it  is  divided  into  departments,  and 
sends  senators  and  deputies  to  the 
French  Parliament.  It  has  its  own  bud- 
get, however,  and  the  local  prefects 
(governors  of  departments)  are  answer- 
able to  the  Governor-General,  and  not 
directly  to  Paris.  Most  Frenchmen  who 
have  written  about  Algeria  agree  in 
complaining  of  the  cast-iron  French 
mould  into  which  the  local  adminis- 
tration has  been  forced,  and  deplore 
the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  elasticity 
which  is  supposed  to  characterize  Eng- 
lish colonial  administration. 

While  Algeria  is  thus  part  of  France, 
Tunis  and  Morocco  are  protectorates, 
with  their  own  native  rulers  and  offi- 
cials, side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
protecting  power.  In  Tunis,  under  the 
Convention  of  1881  with  the  then  ruling 
Bey,  which  set  up  the  Protectorate, 
power  centres  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Resident-General,  who  is  also 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to 
whose  advice  the  Bey  is  forced  to  sub- 
mit. Of  the  other  ten  ministers,  eight 
are  French  and  two  Tunisian.  The  pro- 
vincial governors  also  are  all  French, 
and  the  native  element  is  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  only  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  official  hierarchy.  There 
is  no  elective  assembly.  A  protectorate 
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of  this  kind  is  practically  indistinguish- 
able from  annexation,  and  the  French 
hold  over  Tunis  is  weaker  than  that 
over  Algeria  only  because  of  the  more 
formidable  organization  of  native  opin- 
ion which  former  independence  makes 
possible. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  Eng- 
lish never  attempted  in  Egypt  to  ex- 
ercise anything  approaching  this  con- 
trol of  the  administration.  Egyptians 
always  filled  the  ministerial  portfolios 
and  the  positions  of  provincial  gover- 
nors ;  and  since  the  recognition  of  Egyp- 
tian independence,  even  English  super- 
vision through  advisers  has  ceased  for 
all  purely  Egyptian  affairs.  To  this  ex- 
ample,—  which  does  not  at  present 
show  any  very  hopeful  auguries  of 
success,  —  following  on  President  Wil- 
son's asseveration  of  the  right  of  peoples 
to  dispose  of  themselves,  the  French 
attribute  the  *  infection'  which  has  in- 
dubitably attacked  the  body  politic  in 
the  Regency,  as  Tunis  is  technically 
called,  and  is  spreading  to  Algeria. 

There  is,  finally,  Morocco,  the  last 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  French  conquests  in 
North  Africa.  It  is  slightly  superior  to 
Algeria  in  size,  has  a  better  climate, 
and  more  potential  wealth.  Its  pacifi- 
cation, which  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated will  be  entirely  completed  next 
year,  will  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time,  and  at  one  seventh 
of  the  cost,  of  that  of  Algeria.  Thanks 
to  the  genius  of  General  Lyautey,  the 
counterpart  in  the  military  sphere  of 
M.  Jules  Cambon  in  the  civil,  France 
has  established  her  ascendancy  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  and  the  Protector- 
ate, formally  established  in  1912,  works 
with  far  less  friction  than  in  Tunis;  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  the  French 
have  wisely  respected  the  feudal  powers 
of  the  great  chiefs,  and  also  have  left 
more  initiative  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. As  in  Tunis,  there  is  a  French 


Resident-General,  who  has  the  last 
word  in  every  important  matter;  but 
the  Vizier  (Prime  Minister)  is  a  Moor, 
and  there  are  Moorish  ministers  of 
Finance  and  Justice,  with  French  ad- 
visers on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  model. 
Unlike  Tunis  and  Algeria,  Morocco 
contains  no  educated  effendi  class, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  the  nationalist 
movement  in  all  Islamic  countries. 
Until  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  still  an 
oriental  despotism,  tempered  only  by 
the  particularism  of  the  tribal  chief- 
tains. Under  Frencl:  administration  it 
has  prospered  exceedingly.  Imports  in 
ten  years  have  risen  from  10,000,000 
to  813,000,000  francs,  and  French  trade 
has  gained  a  more  than  proportional 
benefit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Gen- 
eral Lyautey,  with  this  achievement  to 
his  credit  in  the  Caliphate  of  the  West, 
carries  weight  in  Paris  when  he  recom- 
mends the  policy  of  an  entente  with  the 
Caliphate  of  the  East — in  other  words, 
with  Turkey. 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter more  closely,  however,  we  find  that 
it  is  just  in  this  policy  of  establishing 
an  entente  with  Islam,  or,  to  put  it 
more  precisely,  of  reaching  a  modus 
vivendi  between  European  and  Moham- 
medan, that  France  has  hitherto  failed 
in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  That  charming 
writer,  Gaston  Boissier,  contrasting  the 
success  of  Rome  in  turning  the  natives 
of  North  Africa  into  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Empire  with  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  France's  efforts  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion, says :  *  May  not  the  obstacle  lie  in 
religion?  That  is  the  most  potent  cause 
of  division ;  it  is  what  makes  the  nations 
our  mortal  enemies  to-day.  They  are  no 
more  a  nation  than  they  formerly  were, 
but  they  follow  a  religion  that  com- 
mands them  to  detest  us.  It  is  that 
which  sets  a  deep  gulf  between  them 
and  ourselves;  which  brings  them  to- 
gether, despite  their  natural  taste  for 
living  by  themselves;  which  makes 
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them  suspicious  of  the  benefits  we  con- 
fer on  them;  which  leads  them  to  listen 
to  all  those  who  try  to  incite  them  to 
rise  against  us.  The  war  they  have 
been  carrying  on  against  us  for  fifty 
years  is  no  longer  a  national,  but  a  re- 
ligious, war.' 

Boissier  perhaps  overestimated  the 
power  of  imperial  Rome  to  assimilate 
the  peoples  of  North  Africa.  The  *  in- 
flexible zeal  of  freedom  and  fanaticism,' 
which,  in  Gibbon's  sonorous  phrase, 
animated  the  Donatists  and  cut  them 
off  from  the  Empire,  shows  that  the 
anti-European  spirit  was  alive,  even  in 
what  Mohammedans  term  the  days  of 
the  Ignorance.  One  may  well  believe 
that  Islam,  imposed  on  this  stubborn 
national  character,  has  made  it  imper- 
meable to  French  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. *  Xenophobia,'  says  a  French 
writer  to-day,  'is  still  the  basis  of  the 
native  soul';  and  every  effort  of  France 
dashes  itself  in  vain  against  the  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  the  Koran. 

IV 

Had  the  French  possessed  the  swarm- 
ing power  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Teu- 
tons, or  the  Italians,  the  situation  in 
Algeria  to-day  might  possibly  have  been 
different,  for  the  coastal  region  is  fertile 
and  not  unsuited  to  European  settlers, 
at  any  rate,  from  the  Mediterranean 
peoples.  But  the  French  have  not  set- 
tled in  Algeria  in  such  numbers  as  to 
make  it  *  white';  and  even  the  French 
who  are  there  are  described  by  M.  Ray- 
mond Aynard,  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  as  *  Spaniards,  Neapoli- 
tans, Jews,  who  can  hardly  stutter  a 
word  or  two  in  our  tongue.'  These,  to 
come  to  figures,  amoimt  to  620,000, 
out  of  a  total  of  over  five  millions.  Thus 
the  real  French  colonist  is  in  a  minority 
of  a  minority. 

To  make  the  position  worse,  the  na- 
tives are  increasing  far  more  rapidly 


than  the  Europeans,  the  one  adding 
but  6000  to  their  numbers  annually,  the 
others  60,000.  Hitherto,  this  numerical 
inferiority  has  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  privileged  position  held  by  the 
Europeans.  But  the  law  of  1919,  the 
charter  of  native  rights,  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  swept  this  away,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  colonists  have  become  dis- 
heartened, if  not  actually  alarmed,  as  to 
their  physical  security.  They  say  that 
their  social  and  economic  situation  has 
been  made  intolerable;  that  they  have 
been  sacrificed  by  the  politicians  of 
Paris  to  the  imaginary  grievances  of 
the  Berbers;  and  there  has  been  a  not 
inconsiderable  movement  among  the 
Europeans  to  dispose  of  their  farms  to 
the  natives,  who  are  always  *  land- 
hungry,'  and  to  migrate  to  the  towns. 
Their  discontent  was  shown  in  a  recent 
European  election  at  Algiers,  where, 
though  14,000  voters  declared  for  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Left,  no 
less  than  8000  supported  a  declared 
Bolshevik  or,  rather,  Communist.  This 
unrest  among  the  Europeans  is  a  factor 
which  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is 
particularly  prevalent  in  Constantine 
and  Kabylia;  and  in  Oran,  where  the 
Spanish  element  (with  its  traditional 
anti-Arab  feeling)  is  numerous,  the 
tension  between  European  and  native 
is  even  stronger  than  elsewhere. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  the 
bitterness  of  the  colonists  at  the  way 
their  interests  have  been  sacrificed ;  but 
the  real  fault  is  their  own.  Had  they 
increased  and  multiplied,  had  the 
French  and  neo-French  shown  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  American  settlers  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  problem  of  Al- 
geria would  have  presented  itself  in  very 
different  guise  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. There  would  then  have  been  no 
necessity  to  venture  on  the  dangerous 
path  of  trying  to  win  over  the  natives 
by  conciliation  and  concessions. 

Yet  the  first  step  in  the  new  direction 
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was,  in  appearance,  neither.  This  was 
the  institution  of  native  conscription 
in  1912.  The  native  party-leaders,  with 
an  acuter  sense  of  its  possibihties  than 
the  French  War  Office,  welcomed  the 
measure  as  strengthening  their  hands, 
and  they  exploited  it  to  the  full  during 
the  war.  It  was  natural  to  argue  that, 
if  the  natives  of  Algeria  were  good 
enough  to  fight  for  France,  they  were 
good  enough  to  vote  for  her;  if  they 
were  called  on  to  make  the  same  mili- 
tary sacrifices  as  French  citizens,  then 
they  should,  at  least,  be  treated  with 
fairness  and  sympathy.  The  result  of 
this  campaign,  which  was  vigorously 
conducted  by  the  Young  Algerian  Par- 
ty, in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Algeria,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Extreme  Left  in 
the  French  Chamber,  —  whose  alli- 
ance with  the  more  subversive  forms 
of  nationalism  in  North  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  Tunis,  is  curiously  parallel- 
ed by  the  similar  incursions  of  English 
Labor  Members  into  Egyptian  politics, 
—  was  the  law  of  1919. 

Passed  in  a  hurry,  in  the  first  flush  of 
victory,  it  seems  to  have  aroused  little 
opposition  in  France,  where  it  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  grateful  geste,  in  re- 
turn for  the  military  assistance  afi*orded 
by  the  Algerians  during  the  war.  French 
colonists  in  Algeria,  already  in  alarm  at 
the  changed  demeanor  of  the  native, 
became  thoroughly  frightened  when 
they  realized  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  France,  their  fellow  citizens.  This 
was  shown  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  in 
1918,  where  the  problem  was  enun- 
ciated as  being  one  of  stimulating  the 
initiative  of  the  natives  —  in  its  senti- 
mental liberalism  almost  as  naive  a 
statement  as  the  celebrated  phrase  used 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu,  the  English  ex- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  as  to  the 
need  of  arousing  the  Indian  from  his 
pathetic  contentment.  In  vain  the 
French  colonists  protested  through 
their  Senators  and  Deputies.  The 


French  Parliament  was  determined,  in 
the  words  of  one  opponent  of  the  meas- 
ure, to  make  of  their  subjects,  *if  not 
citizens,  at  least  electors,  at  the  risk  of 
driving  the  country  into  paralysis  or 
convulsions.*  The  bill,  therefore,  duly 
became  law,  and  140,000  French  elec- 
tors found  themselves  faced  by  421,000 
natives  also  possessing  the  franchise. 

This  *  Law  concerning  the  Admission 
of  the  Natives  of  Algeria  to  Political 
Rights'  has  two  chapters.  The  first 
deals  with  naturalization,  which  is  made 
somewhat  easier  to  eff'ect.  It  should  be 
explained  that,  though  every  native  of 
Algeria  is  French,  he  is  not  a  French 
citizen.  He  may  become  one  if  he  likes, 
and  he  will  then  enjoy  the  rights  which 
attach  to  this  status;  but,  in  order  to  do 
so,  he  must  give  up  his  privilege  of  be- 
ing regulated  in  questions  of  marriage, 
divorce,  and  inheritance  by  the  Koranic 
law.  In  other  words,  he  must  cut  him- 
self ofi"  from  his  fellow  Mohammedans, 
in  whose  eyes,  by  doing  so,  he  will  ap- 
pear a  renegade.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  the  past  half-century,  there 
have  not  been  above  1000  naturaliza- 
tions; nor  is  the  process  likely  to  become 
any  more  popular  in  the  future.  The 
native  leaders  are  laying  stress  on  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  need  of  bet- 
ter teaching  of  Arabic  in  the  schools. 
This,  we  may  take  it,  is  a  mere  party 
cry,  as  sincere  as  such  things  usually 
are,  and  designed  merely  to  flatter  Mos- 
lem sentiment.  For  the  Berbers  of 
North  Africa  speak  a  dialect  further  re- 
moved from  the  classical  language  than 
that  spoken  in  Egypt,  where  the  same 
reasons  have  prompted  the  allocation 
of  many  hours  a  week  to  the  study  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Arabic  of  the  clas- 
sics. Neither  in  Algeria,  nor  in  Egypt, 
are  the  demagogues  really  anxious  to 
raise  the  people  from  the  illiteracy  which 
is  the  general  rule  in  both  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  with 
their  splendid  pride  in  their  own  lucid 
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tongue,  look  with  disfavor  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  teaching  of  Arabic.  It  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  any  Is- 
lamic people  can  benefit  from  education, 
as  we  understand  it  nowadays.  Those 
Frenchmen  who  know  Algeria  best 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  present  edu- 
cational scheme  in  Algeria,  by  which,  in 
course  of  a  rather  long  time,  the  whole 
juvenile  population  will  be  brought 
within  the  orbit  of  the  elementary 
school;  and  they  are  probably  right  in 
insisting  that  the  need  of  the  Algerians, 
who  are  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  is  for 
technical  and  agricultural,  rather  than 
literary,  instruction. 

It  is  this  illiterate  population  that  the 
law  of  1919  has  enfranchised.  For,  by 
the  second  chapter,  Mohammedans  who 
are  not  French  citizens  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  electing  native  members, 
with  the  same  rights  as  the  French 
members,  to  all  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies in  Algeria;  to  the  financial  delega- 
tions; to  the  superior  council,  which 
discusses  and,  with  the  last-named, 
votes  the  budget;  to  the  general  coun- 
cils, the  municipal  councils  and  com- 
missions; and,  lastly,  to  the  village 
councils,  the  djemaaSy  which  fonn  the 
smallest  unit  of  the  administration. 

Here,  then,  almost  at  a  single  boimd, 
the  natives  of  Algeria,  if  they  have  not 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Europeans  who  return  members  to  the 
French  Parliament,  have,  in  their  own 
country,  broken  down  the  position  of 
privilege  which  the  colonists  once  held. 
In  every  assembly  natives  sit  side  by 
side  with  the  Europeans;  they  have  the 
same  rights  of  deliberating  on  munici- 
pal and  provincial  affairs,  the  same 
opportunities  to  influence  the  central 
government,  and  to  air  their  grievances. 
It  is  true  that  these  concessions,  gener- 
ous as  they  are,  leave  the  question  of 
representation  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment where  it  was;  and,  so  long  as  the 
four  and  a  half  million  natives  are  un- 


represented there,  their  leaders  will 
claim  that  they  are  little  better  than 
helots.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  osten- 
sible reason  why  they  profess  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  law  of  1919.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that,  on  M.  Millerand's  recent 
tour,  a  certain  Mir  Khaled,  an  ex-Capr 
tain  of  Spahis  (native  Algerian  troops) 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
pointed  out  that  they  now  wanted  rep- 
resentation in  the  French  Chamber; 
and  that  the  President,  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  urged  the  natives  to  be  patient, 
to  consolidate  the  gains  they  had  al- 
ready won,  and  to  show  their  ability  to 
make  use  of  their  new  privileges. 

So  far  they  have  done  none  of  these 
things.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
profess  to  speak  for  the  inarticulate 
masses,  express  their  dissatisfaction  in 
no  uncertain  voice,  and  the  French,  as 
the  result  of  their  concessions,  are  more 
mistrusted  than  they  were  before.  A 
not  iminstructive  analogy  can  be  drawn 
with  Egypt,  where  English  prestige 
is  at  a  lower  point  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. When  the  Young  Algerian  Party 
spoke  for  the  Algerian  natives,  the 
movement  was  never  an  extremist  one, 
the  Young  Algerian  leaders  being  too 
deeply  impregnated  with  French  cul- 
ture ever  to  be  fundamentally  anti- 
French.  But  it  is  just  this  European 
sympathy  which  caused  them  to  lose 
influence  with  the  new  party,  which 
takes  its  inspiration  from  the  Koran 
and  its  programme  from  the  Socialists, 
of  which  the  realization  would  mean 
the  end  of  French  rule  in  North  Africa. 
At  the  head  of  the  new  party's  de- 
mands is  that  for  the  naturalization 
of  the  natives  in  their  religious  status, 
which  no  French  government  could 
grant;  for,  apart  from  political  con- 
siderations, it  would  create  a  class 
of  French  citizens  who,  in  the  vital 
questions  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
would  be  outside  the  French  codes. 
If  this  were  obtained  —  and  there  is  a 
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speciousness  about  it  that  appeals  to 
the  African  mind  —  the  other  planks  in 
the  platform  —  the  suppression  of  the 
disciplinary  powers  of  the  French  ad- 
ministrators, the  application  of  the 
common  law  to  all,  the  equality  of 
French  and  native  officials  —  would  fol- 
low almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
representatives  of  this  party  were  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls;  and  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  the  French  find  themselves  op- 
posed, not  merely  by  the  blind  forces  of 
fanaticism,  or  Xenophobia,  or  whatever 
label  we  choose  to  attach  to  the  frame  of 
mind  which  shows  itself  in  a  disinclina- 
tion to  accept  the  rule  of  a  foreign  race, 
but  by  a  political  party  definitely  na- 
tionalist in  color,  and  with  as  definite 
an  anti-French  bias. 

V 

But  though  the  natives  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  concessions,  as  being  in- 
sufficient, they  have  not  proved  their 
ability  to  put  them  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. In  the  village  councils,  or  dje- 
maas,  where  the  results  are  more  imme- 
diately perceptible,  the  elective  princi- 
ple has  proved  a  failure.  Previously 
these  djemaas,  which  play  an  important 
role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country, 
since  they  regulate  the  questions  that 
arise  over  the  three  million  hectares 
of  common  land  throughout  Algeria, 
consisted  of  native  caids  and  sheiks, 
nominated  by  and  responsible  to,  the 
central  administration.  Now  that  the 
presidents  and  members  are  elected, 
the  way  has  been  opened  to  jobbery 
and  corruption  so  flagrant  that,  in 
many  cases,  natives  returning  from  the 
war  have  found  their  rights  in  the  com- 
mon lands  usurped  by  interlopers  who 
were  friends  or  relatives  of  the  members 
of  these  djemaas !  The  abuse  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government 
has  already  been  obliged  to  re-create 
the  old  official  djemaas. 


Nor  is  there  much  hope  that  the  vote, 
which  all  Orientals  regard  with  con- 
tempt as  a  Western  idea  and  useful  only 
if  it  shows  some  prospect  of  immediate 
material  gain,  will  be  any  more  success- 
ful in  the  larger  spheres.  It  looks  as  if 
the  elected  native  members,  instead  of 
taking  M.  Millerand's  advice,  will  form 
a  sort  of  permanent  native  opposition. 

The  Algerians,  though  they  under- 
stand, as  little  as  other  Orientals,  the 
real  nature  of  representative  govern- 
ment, have,  from  all  accounts,  proved 
apt  manipulators  of  the  ballot  box  and 
experts  in  the  arts  of  demagogy.  There 
is  something  in  the  programme  of  the 
new  native  party  to  appeal  to  all  appe- 
tites and  prejudices.  The  native  capi- 
talist hopes  to  gain  from  the  relaxation 
of  French  rule,  just  as  the  Egyptian 
pasha  hopes  to  profit  from  the  removal 
of  British  control  in  the  administration; 
those  who  look  to  an  official  career  eag- 
erly support  the  demand  for  the  com- 
plete assimilation  of  French  and  native 
officials;  the  agriculturists  favor  the 
application  of  the  same  law  to  all,  na- 
tives and  Europeans  alike ;  and  the  town 
mobs  take  up  the  cry  that  the  disci- 
plinary powers  of  the  French  adminis- 
trators shall  be  swept  away.  And  not 
only  the  disorderly  elements  in  the 
towns :  one  of  the  results  of  the  law  of 
1919,  which  allowed  all  natives  to  buy 
arms  without  any  formalities,  has  been 
to  create  a  condition  bordering  on  an- 
archy in  many  of  the  country  districts 
in  Algeria.  In  Oran,  it  was  calculated 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  commit- 
ted went  unpunished;  everywhere  the 
Pax  Gallica,  estabhshed  as  the  result  of 
ninety  years  of  effort,  was  endangered. 
An  amendment  has  now  been  passed, 
withdrawing  this  freedom  in  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  from  the  native.  But  it  is 
easier  in  politics  to  give  than  to  take 
back,  and  the  products  of  St.-Etienne 
are  still  having  a  good  sale  among  the 
Berbers. 
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These  are  some  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Algeria  to-day.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  European  colonists,  French 
and  neo-French,  hostile  to  the  polity 
imposed  from  Paris  and  disheartened 
at  the  deterioration  of  their  political 
and  economic  situation:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  natives,  outnumbering  the 
Europeans  by  nearly  eight  to  one  and 
following  their  leaders,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  break  down  every  barrier 
which  has  hitherto  hedged  them  in. 
And  to  hold  the  balance  there  are  the 
French  officials,  not  specially  recruited 
for  dealing  with  an  Oriental  population, 
as  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  too 
often  transferred  at  the  whim  of  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  from  posts  in 
France.  So  far  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  tried  political  concession. 
Further  along  that  line  it  cannot  well 
go;  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  already  had 
to  draw  back  in  certain  respects.  How, 
then,  is  the  unrest  to  be  allayed? 
Frenchmen  who  have  had  experience 
in  Algeria  believe  that,  with  a  control 
over  the  native  press,  —  at  present  the 
restrictions  over  the  press  m  Algeria  are 
the  same  as  those  in  France,  —  with  a 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  with  a 
development  of  the  essential  public 
services,  such  as  the  survey,  irrigation,^ 
and  the  like,  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
to  counter  the  present  movement, 
which,  the  French  assert,  when  they 
admit  its  existence  at  all,  owes  much  to 
Bolshevist  and  German  propaganda. 
Certainly  the  theory  of  'infection,'  in 
that  it  attributes  the  present  instability 
to  outside  causes,  is  soothing  to  the 
national  pride.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  it  is  the  case.  When  we  are 
told  of  anti-French  intrigues  in  North 
Africa,  we  cannot  forget  that  the 
French  have  always  proved  particu- 
larly suspicious  of  foreign  interference, 
and  seen  it  where  it  has  never  existed; 

2  A  loan  of  1,600,000,000  francs  for  Algeria 
has  recently  been  sanctioned. 


as,  for  instance,  in  their  treatment  of 
the  American  Evangelical  Mission  in 
Kabylia,or  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Crane 
to  Syria,  which  was  made  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  which  had  been  brew- 
ing in  that  country  for  many  months. 

In  Tunis  the  connections  that  exist 
among  the  upper  classes  with  Cairo  and 
Stamboul  have  played  a  part  in  develop- 
ing the  present  form  of  extreme  nation- 
alism, which  sets  the  natives  in  sullen 
hostility  to  the  French,  and  puts  the 
Pey  in  sympathy  with  the  Young  Tunis 
party,  \\  hose  cry  is  Tunis  for  the  Tunis- 
ians. A  good  idea  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  there  shortly  before  the 
war  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Norman 
Douglas's  book,  Fountains  in  the  Sand. 
He  shows  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
Tunis,  and  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  French  administration  in 
the  Regency.  The  Algerians  do  not,  at 
present,  go  so  far  as  their  neighbors  to 
the  eastward.  Their  demand  is  for  as- 
similation, which  no  French  Govern- 
m*ent  could  ever  grant,  given  the  funda- 
mental fact  that  France  does  not,  and 
cannot,  trust  the  loyalty  of  the  natives 
in  Algeria. 

I  have  tried  not  to  overcloud  the  pic- 
ture. I  have  not  mentioned  the  spo- 
radic examples  of  a  sort  of  communistic 
pan-Islamism  which  have  cropped  up 
in  the  past  few  years;  of  Berber  school- 
boys advocating  Bolshevism;  of  the 
dockers  at  Oran  going  on  strike  as  a  pro- 
test against  French  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia; of  the  sabotage  of  the  railwaymen 
at  Constantine;  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
*  North  African  Proletariat'  sent  its 
representative  to  the  Tours  Congress, 
and  signified  its  adhesion  to  the  Third 
International.  But  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  M.  Millerand's  recent 
words  about  the  *calm,  tranquil  power' 
of  France  in  North  Africa  require  a 
good  deal  of  modification  before  they 
can  be  taken  as  a  factor  aff*ecting  the 
political  situation  of  the  world  to-day. 
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BY  ANDRE  ROSTAND 
I 


The  present  state  of  the  great  mass 
of  French  opinion  could  not  be  better 
explained  than  it  has  been  by  M.  Poin- 
care  on  various  occasions  recently,  and 
notably  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate,  on 
the  29th  of  June;  a  speech  listened  to 
approvingly,  and  the  conclusions  of 
which  were  sanctioned  by  a  resolution 
voted  unanimously  by  the  Upper 
House. 

The  questions  of  the  Interallied 
debts  and  of  German  reparations  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  each  other, 
for  France.  Theoretically,  it  is  true, 
they  are  distinct  and  of  a  different  kind: 
the  first  result  from  engagements  more 
or  less  freely  contracted  between  allies, 
or  associates,  in  the  course  of  a  war 
conducted  in  common;  the  second, 
from  conditions  imposed  upon  a  con- 
quered enemy.  An  objection  might  be 
raised  as  regards  the  debts  of  France 
to  England  (about  14,000,500,000 
francs  in  gold).  These  should  perhaps 
be  considered  as  a  single  account,  com- 
prising the  common  sacrifice  entered 
upon  freely  by  both  countries.  They 
came  into  the  struggle  at  the  same  date, 
and  one  of  them  expended  in  human 
materiel  much  more  than  the  other. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  just  to  con- 
sider as  a  whole  the  losses  in  human 
lives,  in  materiel,  and  in  cash,  suffered 
by  the  two  nations,  and  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  mighty  effort  put  forth 
by  the  British  Empire  could  not  have 
been  made  except  for  the  occupation  of 
the  frontier  by  the  French  army;  while 


at  the  same  time  the  French  army 
found  its  needs  of  every  kind  satisfied 
through  British  financial  and  naval 
support?  If  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
war  is  thus  made  up,  it  may  rightly  be 
asked  which  of  the  two  Allies  owes 
more  to  the  other. 

n 

As  to  the  United  States,  to  whom  the 
French  owe  about  16,000,250,000  francs 
in  gold,  the  situation  is  different.  In 
this  case  a  power  enters  into  war  freely, 
at  her  own  time.  The  sums  which  she 
advanced  to  her  associates  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  served  to  pay  for  the 
supplies,  in  materiel  and  equipment, 
bought  from  her.  American  industry 
largely  profited  and  these  sums,  in 
consequence,  did  not  go  out  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  reasoning 
does  not  apply,  in  this  case,  as  closely 
as  with  England.  To  be  sure,  France 
has  made  to  other  states  (Russia, 
Belgium,  Italy)  certain  advances,  less 
in  importance,  — about  6,000,000,000 
francs  in  gold,  —  but  still,  not  negligible. 
Nevertheless,  she  has  up  to  now  made 
no  claim  for  repayment.  Finally,  loans 
and  advances  in  time  of  war  were  agreed 
to  at  a  time  when  the  unsteadiness  of 
exchange  was  scarcely  noticeable.  It 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  just  to  maintain 
for  the  loans  this  real  value,  as  it  was 
when  they  were  subscribed,  and  not  to 
apply  to  them  the  actual  current  rate, 
which  has  been  completely  warped  by 
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an  economic  situation,  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  war  let  loose  by  the  cen- 
tral empires.  Although  there  are  these 
reservations,  France  has  no  intention  of 
repudiating  her  debts,  if  payment  is 
demanded.  M.  Poincare  has  affirmed 
that  anew;  and  in  addition  there  is  the 
assurance  that  no  French  government 
will  fail  in  its  engagements.  Only  the 
means  must  be  given  to  fulfill  them. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  empha- 
size certain  figures  which  establish  the 
weight  of  France's  financial  burden. 
The  amount  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  devastated  regions  is  esti- 
mated at  130,000,000,000  francs.  We 
must  add  to  this,  service  pensions  for 
the  wounded,  the  widows,  and  the  or- 
phans of  war;  all  charges  which  ought 
to  fall  upon  Germany,  but  which,  fol- 
lowing successive  reductions,  have 
fallen  back  —  for  more  than  half  the 
amount  —  upon  the  victorious  country. 
France  has  already  advanced  in  this 
way  90,000,000,000  francs. 

One  factor  which  is  not  negligible  is 
the  lessened  amount  of  the  tax  collec- 
tions. It  is  physically  impossible  for  our 
ten  devastated  departments,  the  richest 
ones  in  the  country,  to  discharge  their 
whole  obligation.  Besides,  the  twenty 
billions,  or  thereabouts,  of  French  cap- 
ital invested  in  Russia  and  not  pro- 
ductive of  interest  for  several  years, 
causes  a  diminution  of  private  fortimes 
which  is  not  without  reflection  upon 
the  tax  yield.  Despite  this,  the  finan- 
cial effort  which  has  been  made  for  two 
years  is  considerable.  The  old  taxes  and 
the  new  have  reached  a  maximum  that 
it  no  longer  seems  possible  to  surpass. 
Loans  have  succeeded  one  another  and 
the  care  of  this  internal  debt  absorbs  a 
large  part  of  the  national  budget.  Why 
is  this?  Chiefly  because  France  has  the 
desire  and  the  imperious  need  to  recon- 
struct the  devastated  regions;  she  ex- 
hausts herself  in  this  work,  the  burden 
of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  above. 


ought  to  fall  back  upon  Germany.  Now 
the  interest  of  90,000,000,000  francs, 
thus  advanced  by  France  represents 
almost  exactly  the  4,000,000,000  deficit 
foreseen  in  the  1923  budget. 

So  long  as  reparations  in  money  and 
kind  are  not  made  good  by  Germany, 
the  financial  restoration  of  France  re- 
mains impossible.  And  the  objection 
should  not  be  made  that  the  military 
expenses  are  exaggerated.  These  have 
increased  in  proportion  to  those  of  1913, 
90  per  cent  only,  although  those  of  the 
United  States  have  increased  174  per 
cent,  those  of  England  181  per  cent, 
those  of  Spain  275  per  cent,  those  of 
Japan  290  per  cent,  those  of  Italy  390 
per  cent.  Although  the  military  ex- 
penses of  France  are  1,823,000,000 
francs  in  gold,  those  of  Japan  are  1,900,- 
000,000;  those  of  Great  Britain  4,300,- 
000,000;  those  of  the  United  States 
6,100,000,000.  One  is  found,  therefore, 
facing  this  paradoxical  situation:  ex- 
treme exigencies  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
and  associates  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  conquered  pay.  In  order  to 
facilitate  settlement,  at  Genoa  they 
went  as  far  as  to  demand  of  France  that 
she  abandon  one  part  of  her  claim 
against  Russia. 

The  two  questions,  therefore,  are 
closely  connected,  and  only  a  general 
liquidation  will  allow  an  escape  from 
chaos.  In  the  praiseworthy  intention 
of  giving  to  Europe  a  certain  economic 
stability,  the  Allies  are  forced  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  country  which  is  most 
impoverished,  Russia,  and  to  lighten  the 
the  burden  imposed  upon  Germany. 
The  order  adopted  causes  astonish- 
ment, and  it  is  asked,  why  begin  with 
Russia  —  that  is  to  say,  with  the  least 
civilized  country  in  Europe,  who,  by 
her  own  faults  and  her  own  crimes,  had 
brought  upon  herself  a  frightful  situa- 
tion; who  repudiated  the  principles 
recognized  till  now  as  most  sacred;  and 
who  finally  showed  herself  incapable 
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of  drawing  upon  her  immense  resources. 
We  agree  that  the  Russian  nation  in- 
spires pity,  that  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized by  charity;  but  we  cannot  go 
further,  and  can  only  approve  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington toward  Moscow.  Serious  and 
sincere  discussion  is  impossible  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Soviets;  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Hague  Conference 
confirm  on  this  point  the  experience  of 
Genoa,  just  as  it  was  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted in  the  French  press. 

After  Russia  comes  Germany,  where 
the  factories  are  intact,  but  where 
the  government  follows  with  success  a 
financial  policy  based  upon  the  pro- 
gressive debasement  of  its  currency. 
Here  is  a  country  which  England  rep- 
resents as  a  future  client,  although 
she  will  be  for  her  the  most  redoubt- 
able of  competitors  —  a  country,  final- 
ly, whose  political  equilibrium  is  every 
instant  at  stake. 

m 

Would  it  not  be  more  just  at  this 
time,  and  more  in  conformity  with  good 
sense,  to  begin  with  the  most  civilized 
nations,  and  with  those  that  the  devas- 
tations of  war  have  affected  most  pro- 
foundly? The  work  of  European  resto- 
ration is  a  long  job.  It  ought  to  make  a 
vigorous  start  and  then  advance  stead- 
ily. Logic  demands  that  the  work  be 
distributed  in  the  region  of  Western 
Europe  which  was  in  former  times  the 
most  prosperous  and  most  fertile  in 
intelligent  initiative,  and  which  has 
been  systematically  ravaged  and  de- 
populated: the  North  and  the  East  of 
France.  Not  only  would  this  rehabili- 
tation make  reparation  for  one  of  the 
most  unjustifiable  attacks  that  has 
ever  been  made  against  the  right  of 


nations  (a  voluntary  and  calculated  de- 
struction of  industrial  organizations, 
ironworks,  farms,  and  mines),  but  also 
it  would  permit  production  to  get  on  its 
feet  again.  Finally,  apphed  at  the  most 
seriously  injured  point,  it  would  have 
its  effect  in  the  country  most  opposed 
to  ideas  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  Gen- 
eral equilibrium  can  be  gained  only 
when  France  —  where  revolutionary 
propaganda  is  marking  time  —  is  again 
strengthened  and  stabilized. 

Since  it  is  considered  indispensable 
to  restore  to  Germany  her  economic 
powers,  in  order  that  she  may  meet 
her  obligations  to  the  Allies,  how  can  a 
similar  treatment  be  refused  to  France, 
who  also  is  obliged  to  acquit  herself  of 
a  heavy  debt? 

If  then  the  desire  is  sincere  that 
Europe  regain  little  by  little  her  healthy 
life,  it  is  indispensable  that  France  be 
permitted  to  recover  her  breath  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  this  she  requires  that 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles do  not  remain  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  Interallied  solidarity  continue  to 
function  in  peace  as  it  did  in  war.  This 
solidarity,  far  from  being  secured  by 
the  successive  conferences,  has  on  the 
contrary  been  brought  in  question  by 
them.  Behind  official  programmes, 
there  is,  above  all,  the  eager  search  for 
oil  concessions.  Further,  the  practical 
utility  of  those  conferences  is  very  ques- 
tionable, with  the  United  States  not 
participating.  Her  position  seems  to 
us  perfectly  justified,  but  we  cannot 
imitate  it,  for  France  must  be  at  all 
places  where  European  affairs  are  dis- 
cussed. 

We  must  seek  a  close  liaison  with  our 
allies  and  war  associates,  and  we  must 
above  all  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
that  debts  and  reparations  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  together. 
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BY  E.  T.  H.  SHAFFER 


From  the  time  when  the  terms  North 
and  South  were  first  used  to  designate 
two  phases  of  civihzation,  the  two  divi- 
sions of  culture  into  which  American 
development  branched,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  North  has  been  accepted 
as  being  fundamentally  commercial, 
that  of  the  South,  agricultural.  In  the 
first  is  found  a  people  with  a  taste,  in 
the  early  days,  for  barter  and  for  trade, 
progressing  to  the  higher  realms  of 
commerce  and  of  manufacturing.  In 
the  latter  is  found  a  people  following 
agriculture  on  a  scale  of  constantly 
increasing  magnitude,  until  at  length 
slavery  becomes  commercially  profita- 
ble to  the  ruling  classes  and,  therefore, 
acceptable  to  the  public  conscience. 

In  the  North,  owing  to  the  growth 
of  large  commercial  enterprises  and  in- 
volved manufacturing  processes,  the 
people  soon  became  interdependent, 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  became 
in  a  certain  degree  subordinate  to  the 
common  good.  In  the  South,  the  vaster 
the  scale  of  agricultural  development, 
the  larger  became  the  personal  unit  of 
enterprise,  the  wider  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual authority;  and  thus  was  creat- 
ed a  distinct  type  —  individualistic, 
aristocratic,  ill-fitted  for  that  coopera- 
tion necessary  in  the  conduct  of  large 
manufacturing  enterprises,  requiring 
obedience  to  authority  and  manage- 
ment. 

Probably  the  most  typical  example 
of  what  one  might  term  the  Northern 
type  is  New  England.  Here  the  activi- 
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ties  of  the  very  first  settlers  were,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  di- 
rected toward  farming.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  short  growing  season  and 
the  harsh  nature  of  much  of  the  soil, 
agriculture  did  not  long  engage  the 
deepest  interest,  but  it  was  found  more 
profitable  to  enter  into  fishing,  com- 
merce, and  manufacturing;  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  were  more  profitably 
obtained  from  other  sections  more 
favored  as  to  soil  and  climate. 

An  equally  good  example  of  the 
Southern  type  of  culture  is  found  in  the 
Carolinas.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
colonial  South,  the  extensive  coastal 
plains,  and  the  frequent  river  valleys 
extending  far  inland,  were  early  occu- 
pied by  Englishmen  who  promptly  be- 
gan the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Here 
they  did  not  stop  content  with  the 
mere  production  of  suflRcient  food  for 
their  own  necessities,  turning,  when 
that  point  was  attained,  to  seek  other 
avenues  of  wealth-producing  activity; 
but  they  sought,  diligently  and  success- 
fully, crops  which  could  be  sold  to 
other  sections  and  distant  lands,  and 
so  become  the  basis  of  prosperity  and 
civilization. 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco became  the  wealth-producing 
crop;  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
indigo  and  rice  were  shipped  across  the 
seas,  in  exchange  for  England's  gold 
and  goods.  The  wealth  of  the  great 
planters  attracted  settlers  of  agricul- 
tural inclination  from  far  and  wide. 
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Agriculture  became  the  honored  pur- 
suit, the  gentleman's  vocation.  For  the 
gentleman's  son  there  were  offered  only 
the  law,  the  church,  and  the  plantation. 
The  youth  from  Charleston  or  Savan- 
nah, who  may  have  had  a  taste  for 
commercial  or  mechanical  life,  fre- 
quently moved  to  more  congenial  sec- 
tions, feeUng  that  there  was  no  field  at 
home  for  the  exercise  of  such  talents. 

Likewise  the  New  England  youth, 
feeling  the  call  of  the  soil,  began  the 
long  trek  which  carried  him  to  an  em- 
pire of  fertile  prairie  lands,  and  ended 
only  when  he  saw  the  sun  set  beyond 
the  Golden  Gate.  Thus,  by  a  process 
of  elimination,  were  the  tendencies  of 
the  two  sections  accentuated. 

With  the  introduction  of  cotton  into 
America,  the  two  industries  based  upon 
cotton  —  the  growing  of  the  plant  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  fibre  into  cloth 
—  divided  naturally,  as  the  conditions 
which  I  have  mentioned  had  previously 
shaped  the  tastes  of  the  people.  For 
climatic  reasons  cotton-growing  was 
necessarily  confined  to  the  South,  but 
it  was  eagerly  seized  upon  as  being 
ideally  in  harmony  with  the  inclination 
of  the  people.  As  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  it  was  a  crop,  above  all 
others,  which  could  be  produced  by  the 
lowest  type  of  labor  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expert  supervision.  So  nothing 
could  have  better  suited  an  aristocratic, 
leisure-loving  civilization,  with  count- 
less slaves  to  shoulder  the  rough  bur- 
dens. The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
by  Whitney,  in  1792,  gave  enormous 
impetus  to  cotton-growing  in  the  South, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  created  almost 
no  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  South- 
ern people  to  become  the  manufactur- 
ers of  their  own  product.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  an  activity  which  suited  the 
New  Englander;  and  the  men  of  affairs 
who  had  amassed  fortunes  upon  the 
sea  found  profitable  investment  for 
their  capital  in  the  building  of  cotton- 


mills.  The  falls  and  rapids  of  the  short 
rivers  furnished  ample  power;  the  large 
families  from  the  hillside  farms  found 
easy,  profitable  employment  in  the 
mills,  and  a  welcome  shelter  from  a  bit- 
ter rural  struggle  through  long  bleak 
winters. 

So  the  South,  land  of  men  who  glo- 
ried in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  the 
noblest  calling,  land  of  patient,  toiling 
slaves,  of  fertile  fields,  sluggish  streams, 
and  mild  climate,  produced  the  cotton. 
New  England,  land  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, keen  bracing  air,  rapid  streams, 
and  prolific,  hardy,  native  stock  from 
the  hills,  made  the  cotton  into  cloth; 
and  from  her  convenient  ports  her 
ships  carried  the  finished  product  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  On  ac- 
count of  lack  of  land-transport,  such  an 
industry  could  have  existed  then  only 
in  close  proximity  to  seaports.  As  early 
as  1793,  a  cotton-mill  was  in  operation 
in  Rhode  Island;  by  1811,  one  hundred 
and  two  mills  were  in  operation  in  the 
several  New  England  states,  with  a 
total  of  more  than  80,000  spindles. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  review  in  some  detail  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  America. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  New 
England  had  6,500,000  spindles,  while 
in  all  the  Southern  States  at  that  time 
there  were  only  200,000.  By  1 875,  New 
England  had  increased  to  10,000,000 
spindles,  while  the  South  had  not 
quite  half  a  million.  It  was  said  to 
be  unprofitable  and  impractical  to 
bring  the  mills  to  the  cotton  country, 
where  it  would  have  seemed  the  logical 
thing  to  locate  them.  About  1890,  the 
Southern  textile  industry  began  to  in- 
dicate by  a  sudden  growth  that  some 
hitherto  overlooked  factor  had  entered 
in.  In  the  year  1900,  the  New  England 
spindles  numbered  15,000,000,  while 
the  South  had  reached  the  noticeable 
figure  of  4,500,000.  But  soon  after  this 
we  meet  an  amazing  statement :  figures 
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which  seem  to  belie  our  entire  reason- 
ing up  to  this  point.  For  at  the 
present  time,  1922,  we  find  New  Eng- 
land with  20,000,000  spindles  and  the 
Southern  States  with  15,000,000;  and 
in  the  month  of  May  of  this  year,  65 
per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  was  spun  in  the 
South.  Financial  interests  having  the 
welfare  of  New  England's  textiles  at 
heart  have  begun  to  take  marked  no- 
tice, and  from  many  sides  reasons  are 
being  advanced  to  explain  the  Aladdin 
growth  of  the  textile  industry  in  a  land 
where,  for  a  century,  it  seemed  unable 
to  strike  root.  There  must  also  be  some 
factor  at  work  which  has  caused  the 
relative  slowing-up  in  the  growth  of 
this  industry  in  that  section  which  has 
always  seemed  the  best  suited  of  all  to 
its  highest  development. 

A  high  official  of  one  of  the  national 
textile  associations,  in  a  recent  address, 
dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  present 
situation  of  the  industry  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  mentions  a 
number  of  factors  which  may  have 
brought  about  the  recent  changes  in 
relative  volume.  For  the  checked 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  North, 
he  assigns  as  the  chief  cause  the  New 
England  state  legislatures,  many  of 
whose  acts  he  deems  hostile  to  her  man- 
ufacturing interests.  Li  his  opinion, 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  local 
law-makers  must  decide  whether  they 
desire  their  section  of  the  country  to  re- 
tain its  industries,  or  to  become  a  mere 
summer  resort.  State  laws  restricting 
working  hours,  high  taxes,  and  similar 
handicaps  may,  of  course,  serve  to  cur- 
tail for  the  time  being  the  profits  of  the 
New  England  mills;  but  these  things 
cannot  possibly  furnish  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  almost  over-night 
growth  of  a  mighty  industry,  in  a  sec- 
tion whose  people  have  always  been 
considered  as  being  unsuited  by  tradi- 
tion, environment,  and  temperament 


for  skilled  technical  enterprise  on  a 
large  scale. 

Were  this  textile  growth  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  South,  or  were  it 
confined  to  a  given  area,  but  one  with 
nothing  to  difi*erentiate  it  from  the 
South  in  general,  then  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  change  the  entire  popular 
conception  of  Southern  culture,  as  our 
deductions  up  to  this  point  would  not 
be  justified  by  the  event. 

However,  even  a  casual  survey  will 
disclose  the  fact  that,  while  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  state,  the  successful 
textile  plants  of  the  South  are,  almost 
without  exception,  located  in  a  clearly 
defined  area,  comprising  portions  of 
several  states,  yet  at  the  same  time 
comprising  a  section  of  country  similar 
in  all  its  extent,  and  standing  out  in 
marked  contrast  to  all  other  portions  of 
the  South,  and  to  all  popular  concep- 
tions of  the  Southern  land  and  people. 
I  refer  to  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
begins  in  Virginia,  crosses  both  Caro- 
linas,  and  ends  in  the  hills  of  northwest 
Georgia.  This  is  the  home  of  the  textile 
industry,  and  this  region  differs  so 
strikingly  from  its  surroundings  as  to 
seem  an  island  of  alien  culture.  There- 
fore, fully  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment which  is  taking  place  there,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  character  of  the 
country,  the  history  of  its  settlement, 
and  the  causes  of  those  differences 
which  set  it  off  as  a  land  apart. 

It  is  a  continuation  of  that  hill 
country  which  skirts  the  whole  eastern 
base  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania through  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
From  1740  imtil  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  there  flowed  southward 
along  this  high  tableland  a  constant 
stream  of  Scotch-Irish  and  German 
settlers  from  Pennsylvania.  The  coastal 
plains  were  already  preempted  by  the 
English  planters,  who  had  the  lands 
divided  into  vast  estates,  where  they 
established  their  slave  baronies.  They 
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clung  to  the  coast  and  to  the  lands  near 
navigable  streams,  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  great  money  crops  was 
profitable,  and  where  the  waterways 
furnished  easy  communication  with  the 
culture  and  life  of  the  Mother  Country. 

The  hill  lands  they  deemed  worth- 
less, and  so  left  them  open  for  the  in- 
flux of  a  hardy  yeoman  stock  from  the 
northward.  Lito  this  open  gap  flowed 
the  vigorous,  liberty-loving  stock  which 
had  settled  the  Northeast  and  which 
later  was  to  set  toward  the  West.  About 
twenty  years  after  this  movement  be- 
gan, many  shiploads  of  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Palatines  landed  at  the  Georgia 
and  Carolina  ports.  Finding  the  coast 
lands  already  taken  up  by  the  planters, 
under  whose  system  there  was  no  dig- 
nified place  for  the  small  landowner  or 
the  white  laborer,  these  settlers  pushed 
on  through  to  the  hill  lands,  and  there 
found  already  established  their  own 
people,  who  had  come  by  way  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  mingled  with  them, 
and  so  the  Piedmont  Plateau  was  set- 
tled. Its  people  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Bourbon  culture  of  the 
low  countries. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  the  period 
just  before  that  conflict,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Piedmont  was  merged  and 
joined  with  the  remainder  of  the  South 
in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy.  As 
soon  as  the  crisis  was  past,  the  funda- 
mental diff*erences  of  the  two  peoples 
became  at  once  evident.  The  coastal 
South,  whose  prosperity  and  wealth 
were  founded  on  slavery  and  on  class, 
lay  prostrate  for  decades.  The  Pied- 
mont, under  the  new  order  of  things, 
came  into  its  own  and  advanced  rapid- 
ly toward  healthy  and  well-rounded 
development.  As  soon  as  the  first 
shock  of  the  great  war  was  past,  and 
when  means  of  transportation  had  been 
established,  its  people  turned  naturally 
to  that  industrial  progress  for  which 
they  were  in  all  respects  well  fitted. 


Even  the  religions  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  South  marked  a  diff*erence  of  ori- 
gin. The  Church  of  England  was  su- 
preme on  the  coast,  while  the  men  of 
the  hill-country  were  Presbyterians, 
Lutherans,  and  Moravians.  As  a  proof 
of  the  extent  of  the  movement  which  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  a  fact  of  church 
history  that  nearly  all  the  early  Presby- 
terian churches  in  the  upper  Carolinas 
were  supplied  with  pastors  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey.  The  country 
became  a  land  of  small  farmers — indus- 
trious pioneers,  who  cleared  up  the 
hardwood  forests,  tilled  the  soil  with 
their  o\m  hands,  lived  simple,  frugal 
lives,  and  on  Sundays  gathered  at  their 
little  log  meeting-houses.  Here,  for  a 
long  while,  slavery  was  almost  un- 
known; and  it  never  gained  sufficient 
volume  to  leave  its  efi'ects  upon  the 
people. 

Naturally,  two  such  distinct  types  of 
culture  could  not  long  exist  in  such 
close  proximity  without  some  strife  and 
some  modification.  As  early  as  the 
year  1800,  considerable  friction  devel- 
oped between  the  Pennsylvania  pas- 
tors and  the  slave-owners  of  the  lower 
districts.  As  the  country  filled  up,  and 
communication  became  easier  and  fre- 
quent, the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
coast  did  to  some  extent  penetrate  into 
the  up-country,  and  change  the  life 
there,  especially  in  the  larger  towns. 
Ohio  and  the  Near  West  were  now 
opened  up,  and  the  tide  which  had 
flowed  south  into  the  Piedmont  for  fifty 
years  receded  and  turned  westward. 

While  that  culture  which  bounded 
the  Piedmont  lands  on  the  east  did 
change  to  some  degree  the  life  of  the 
towns,  the  character  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts remained  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  states  located  north  of  the 
Potomac.  From  the  Piedmont  there 
was  also  a  constant  trickle  from  the 
hills  into  the  coves  and  gaps  of  the  high 
mountains  which  lay  just  to  the  west. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  here,  in  a 
country  very  similar  to  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  pioneer  Anglo-Saxon 
stock  has  remained  almost  unchanged 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  wealthy  planter  element  of  the 
coastal  plains,  having  leisure  to  travel 
and  to  engage  in  public  life,  forced  the 
acceptance  of  its  particular  brand  of 
culture  as  being  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  South.  They  were  good 
publicity  men;  and  so  in  time  the  world 
lost  sight  of  the  latent  possibilities 
which  lay  in  the  simpler,  hard-working 
small  farmers  scattered  over  the  wide 
extent  of  the  hill  country  and  the 
mountains. 

n 

It  is  often  said  that  France  is  that 
portion  of  the  earth  best  fitted  to  be  a 
dwelling-place  of  the  human  race.  Pos- 
sibly, taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
this  may  be  true;  yet  I  cannot  believe 
that  even  France  contains  any  one  spot 
better  suited  for  the  development  of  a 
happy  well-rounded  civilization  than 
the  Piedmont  of  the  Carolinas. 

Owing  to  the  latitude,  the  winters 
are  mild;  yet  one  finds  pleasant  sum- 
mers, and  the  invigorating  effects  due 
to  a  considerable  altitude.  The  eleva- 
tion is  from  600  to  1200  feet  above  the 
sea;  the  surface  of  the  land  is  gently 
rolling;  the  soil  is  nearly  everywhere 
fertile,  producing  bounteous  crops  of 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  streams  are  clear  and  cold, 
and  in  their  rapid  descent  from  the 
mountains  offer  almost  unlimited  pow- 
er for  hydro-electric  development. 

From  some  open  vantage-point  one 
frequently  obtains  a  wide  outlook  over 
the  landscape  of  low  hills,  checkered 
into  well-tilled  fields  and  small  patches 
of  woodland,  white  farmhouses,  and, 
here  and  there,  the  tall  stacks  marking 
busy  industrial  towns.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
pleasant  kind  viewed  against  a  setting 


of  the  blue  mountains  to  the  west.  As 
one  travels  nearer  to  the  mountains, 
past  neat  prosperous  mill  villages,  past 
compact  stone  farm  homes,  by  cool 
springs  shaded  with  white  pine  and 
hemlock,  one  feels  on  all  sides  a  brood- 
ing spirit  of  peace,  of  contentment. 
Entering  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  blue  and  abrupt  on  either 
side,  one  hears  at  evening  from  high 
pastures  the  tinkle  of  Alpine  bells,  and 
the  vision  is  of  a  land  where  not  only  is 
the  laborer  deemed  worthy  of  his  hire, 
but  of  a  goodly  land  where  he  who 
plougheth  shall  plough  in  hope. 

The  population,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  of  Colonial 
American  traditions.  Extremes  of 
wealth  or  poverty  have  been  negligible 
since  the  first  settlement;  so  that  we  find 
here  to-day  probably  as  pure  an  exam- 
ple of  democracy  as  exists  anywhere. 
Sufficient  negroes  are  found  for  certain 
necessary  labor,  yet  not  enough  ever  to 
become  a  problem. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  chapter 
of  cotton  in  America  was  that  the 
South  raised  the  plant  and  New  Eng- 
land manufactured  the  fibre  into  the 
finished  product.  At  first,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  of  the  New  England  hills 
bred  large  families  but  scanty  crops, 
and  so  provided  ideal  labor  for  the 
mills.  During  the  Civil  War,  most  of 
the  looms  stood  idle,  while  the  former 
operatives  carried  the  blue  lines  across 
distant  cotton  fields.  After  the  war, 
they  never  returned  to  the  mills.  They 
had  traveled  far,  and  their  vision  was 
broadened.  Some  returned  home  to 
other  pursuits,  while  many  moved  into 
the  new  states  of  the  W^est.  Their  place 
was,  at  first,  filled  by  Irish  and  some 
English  labor;  but  after  a  time  this  also 
was  replaced  by  labor  from  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  So,  at  last,  those 
who  owned  and  managed  the  mills,  and 
those  who  labored  in  the  mills,  were 
poles  apart  in  race,  understanding,  and 
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frequently  in  language.  The  condi- 
tions which  had  once  given  birth  to 
successful  textile  development  had 
changed  and  passed,  and  the  industry 
was  forced  to  shape  itself  to  meet  new 
conditions.  The  labor  was  now  chiefly 
that  class  most  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ences of  trades-unionism,  and  to  all 
those  new  doctrines  concerning  the  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  which, 
whatever  may  be  their  fundamental 
merits,  have  not,  thus  far,  made  for  the 
efficient  and  harmonious  operation  of 
large  industrial  enterprises. 

In  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
Southern  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  found  conditions  almost  exactly 
paralleling  the  New  England  of  sixty 
years  ago.  The  population  is  of  a  hardy 
stock,  reared  amid  hard  work  and  rural 
simplicity,  from  which  spring  leaders  of 
enterprise  and  efficient  captains  of  in- 
dustry. Unlimited  native  labor  comes 
from  those  mountain  coves  where  the 
pioneers  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
ended  the  long  migration.  These  peo- 
ple better  their  condition  of  living  when 
they  move  from  a  lonely  log-cabin  in 
the  mountains  to  a  comfortable  bunga- 
low, with  all  modern  conveniences,  sit- 
uated in  some  Piedmont  mill  town. 
Living  conditions  for  labor  in  a  South- 
ern country  are  necessarily  easier  than 
they  are  in  the  North.  As  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  languor  and  lassitude  often 
associated  with  a  southern  climate  are 
here  overcome  by  altitude,  and  by 
bracing  air  from  near-by  mountains. 
Long  summers  and  short  winters  give 
greater  opportunity  for  raising  vegeta- 
bles and  poultry,  and  there  is  also  less 
expense  for  fuel  and  heavy  clothing. 

A  factor  which  makes  for  harmony  is 
that  the  labor  here  has  never  devel- 
oped class-consciousness  or  social  isola- 
tion. Farming  conditions  are  easy,  and 
real  estate  is  cheap.  Many  families  re- 
tain and  operate  small  farms,  while 
certain  members  move  to  near-by  mills 


and  obtain  there  profitable  employ- 
ment. Thrifty  operatives  frequently 
own  real  estate  in  town,  which  they 
either  occupy  or  rent.  They  thus  re- 
tain a  keen  interest  in  the  economic  and 
agricultural  life  of  the  country.  They 
are  simply  individual  citizens  who  are 
engaged  in  textile  work.  Should  one, 
for  any  reason,  become  dissatisfied 
with  his  mill-life,  he  would  probably 
move  back  to  a  farm  or  find  other  town 
employment.  It  is  hard  to  picture  such 
a  group  of  individuals  becoming  a  solid 
class-mass,  apart  from  the  general  life 
of  the  home  state.  We  have  here  good 
American  stock,  well  pleased  with  their 
lot  in  life.  The  walking  delegate  who 
comes  to  this  country  is  wise  if  he 
brings  with  him  his  return  fare. 

In  many  instances  the  presidents  of 
large  mills  are  men  who  were  raised  on 
adjacent  farms.  Neighboring  farms 
produce  alike  presidents,  superinten- 
dents, and  operatives.  Employment 
in  a  cotton-mill  is  looked  upon  as  an 
honorable  vocation,  which  any  may 
enter,  and  as  a  good  training-school  for 
young  men  who  hope  to  expand  into 
leaders. 

The  manufacturing  cities,  such  as 
Greenville,  Charlotte,  Gastonia,  and 
Spartanburg,  are  attractive  places,  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. As  a  rule,  the  mill  villages  are 
located  in  the  outskirts,  so  that  ample 
space  for  healthy  living  is  furnished. 
All  operatives  occupy  individual  homes; 
civic  pride  is  encouraged  by  cash 
prizes  off*ered  for  the  best-kept  lawns 
and  gardens.  Parks,  paved  and  shaded 
streets,  good  schools,  libraries,  and 
churches  all  tend  to  render  the  lives  of 
the  operatives  satisfactory.  In  several 
instances,  large  mountain  tracts  are 
owned  by  the  mills  and  turned  over  to 
the  operatives  for  summer  camping- 
sites  and  recreation  parks. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  South- 
ern States  will  ever  have  a  monopoly 
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of  American  textile  industry,  I  do 
believe  that  this  Piedmont  land  is  to- 
day adapted  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  all  its  branches. 
The  most  intricate  processes  and  the 
production  of  the  finest  fabrics  can 
here  be  successfully  carried  on. 

New  England's  lawmakers,  while 
not  unmindful  of  the  welfare  of  labor, 
must  also  remember  to  temper  their 
legislation  with  wisdom,  and  not  suffer 


themselves  to  be  led  by  the  voices  of 
political  expediency.  Also,  her  labor,  in 
making  its  demands,  should  realize 
that  this  section  to-day  holds  no  nat- 
ural advantage  in  cotton-manufactur- 
ing over  the  favored  section  which  I 
have  described.  If  too  many  and  too 
great  legal  burdens  and  handicaps  are 
placed  upon  her  industries,  then  South- 
ward will  the  Star  of  Textile  Empire 
inevitably  take  its  way. 
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PROFANED  WORDS 

Mr.  Lodge  has  recently  assured  the 
world  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in 
no  sense  a  *  profane'  man.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  this  fact  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  posterity  by  so 
eminent  a  witness.  Otherwise,  certain 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  more  violent  epi- 
thets might  become  the  quarry  of  mis- 
guided philologists,  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  reinterpretation.  It  might 
come  to  be  believed  that  the  distin- 
guished President  had  mingled  with 
the  lower  sort,  prize-fighters  for  exam- 
ple, and  lost  that  emotional  restraint 
which  marked  the  gentlemen  of  his  day. 

I  fancy  that,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not,  in  any  sense,  a  profane  man,  it  was 
because  he  was  generally  master  of  a 
more  precise  idiom  than  the  language 
of  profanity.  Poems  are  born  of  the 
emotional  exigency,  as  Wordsworth 
discovered.  But  how  frequent  the 
emotional  exigency  of  which  no  poem 
is  born  —  or  any  humbler  utterance, 
unless  an  oath?  We  are  often  grateful 
for  mere  prose  if  the  exigency  is  ex- 
treme, as  in  the  winter  of  1919-20, 


when  Mr.  Wilson  pronounced  the 
busy-ness  of  the  Senate  to  be  *  super- 
erogatory.' We  did  not  know  what  it 
meant,  but  we  had  observed  the  Senate. 
Any  word  not  encumbered  with  a 
meaning  would  do.  From  the  mouldy 
depths  of  lexicographic  desuetude  it 
came :  *  Supererogatory '  —  that  was 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  was  that ! 

Will  posterity  count  it  a  profane 
word?  Who  shall  say?  Any  pebble 
shied  at  so  august  a  body  has  about  it 
an  aspect  of  profanity.  But  posterity 
will  not  enjoy  the  frisson  that  attended 
its  rebirth,  its  reinstatement  in  the 
language  —  not,  perhaps,  of  the  street 
—  but  of  the  volatile  suburb.  The 
supererogatory  Senate! 

I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  It 
was  right  as  far  as  it  went;  but  some- 
how, I  had  expected  more  of  it.  Then, 
as  frequently,  I  was  tempted  by  the 
philosophy  of  Humpty  Dumpty.  If 
only  words  would  mean  exactly  what 
we  wish  them  to!  Let  the  dictionary 
go  by  the  board  and  printing  become  a 
series  of  gestures  —  conveying,  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  their 
brevity,  the  pent  emotions  of  mankind. 
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To  be  sure,  nobody  would  understand 
us.  But  nobody  understands  us  any- 
way! So  what  of  that? 

Take  the  word  *Bezonian/  for  exam- 
ple, which  means  a  vulgar  hind. 
Thanks  to  Jefferson,  it  is  a  term  of 
opprobrium  now,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
understood.  But  if  we  want  to  put  the 
*  powerful  Katrinka'  in  her  place, — 
and  especially,  to  relieve  our  feelings 
without  injury  to  hers,  —  it  is  not 
altogether  a  disadvantage  that  the 
word  is  little  understood.  She  may 
think  you  are  calling  her  a  beautiful 
Amazon,  and  turn  from  following  after 
contrariety. 

One's  experiences  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence  —  the  bright  realm  of 
ignorance  —  are  frequently  delightful, 
while  they  last.  I  remember  as  a  child 
having  settled  several  theological  ques- 
tions very  satisfactorily  without  re- 
course to  the  authorities,  and  fre- 
quently without  any  real  perplexity;  as 
with  the  phrase:  *And  I  will  send  you 
another  Comforter.'  A  species  of  down 
puff,  I  argued,  of  which,  in  an  intem- 
perate climate,  one  could  not  have  too 
many.  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
Comforter  is  identified  with  the  Para- 
clete, or  the  third  Member  of  the 
Trinity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  *  other  words'  do  not  help 
particularly;  it  is  an  entity  which 
becomes  less  intelligible  the  more  it  is 
explained. 

But  my  childish  fancy  had  already 
disposed  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the 
normal  Sunday-morning  congregation, 
every  third  or  fourth  person  habitually 
leaned  his  forehead  on  the  adjacent 
pew  during  the  prayer,  the  rest  remain- 
ing erect,  with  folded  hands  and  bowed 
head.  Emulation  did  not  prevent  me 
from  observing  this  demonstration  of 
piety,  which  so  impressed  me  that  I 
never  doubted  these  were  holy  ghosts; 
especially  as  the  clergyman  always 
employed  the  expression  at  this  junc- 


ture in  the  ceremonies.  I  have  never 
since  found  a  suitable  means  for  re- 
cording this  distinction  among  the 
devotees. 

My  saddest  experience,  however,  was 
with  the  word  *  maverick,'  which  a 
sheltering  environment  withheld  from 
my  cognizance  until  quite  recently.  I 
believe  that  one  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt family  is  reported  to  have  applied 
it,  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  to  another, 
in  a  not  very  intelligible  context.  The 
impulse  of  incurable  folly  drove  me  to 
inquire  its  meaning.  I  am  the  poorer 
for  my  pains. 

Already  associations  had  gathered  in 
my  mind  about  the  word,  which  caused 
my  informant  some  amusement,  but 
caused  me  infinitely  more.  Great,  as 
Humpty  Dumpty  discovered,  are  the 
resources  of  an  unbiased  mind.  The 
word  had  suggested  to  me  a  romantic 
and  sentimental  fowl,  dwelling  with  all 
the  other  un-American  birds  —  poor 
things!  —  in  the  wildernesses  of  poesy. 
I  longed  to  hear  him  in  a  ballad  as,  for 
example:  — 

The  finch,  the  throstle,  and  the  lark; 
The  merle  and  maverick! 

'Write  them  together,  it  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Soimd  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well.' 

For  some  reason  I  am  sure  there  would 
be  a  great  many  mavericks  for  every 
finch.  It  is  a  bird  of  luxuriant  growth, 
a  child  of  the  rank  tropics,  and  cousin 
to  the  bul-bul;  the  English  sparrow  of 
romance. 

The  multitudinous  maverick  and  shy  finch. 
The  throbulent  throstle  and  loquacious  lark  — 

The  merles  and  mavericks  would  be 
more  or  less  dependable,  like  the  decora- 
tions on  a  Christmas  tree;  while  the 
finch  would  flit,  the  throstle  would 
flicker,  and  the  lark  would  keep  pop- 
ping into  the  clouds  for  incalculable 
absences.  Here  are  aesthetic  joys  in- 
deed! 
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On  every  twiggen  tree  a  throstle  throve. 
On  every  twig,  a  tuneful  maverick. 

Mark  the  devastating  power  of  diver- 
sity and  repetition :  the  throstle  to  thrill 
by  his  prosperous  singularity;  the 
maverick  to  soothe  by  his  hypnotic 
recurrence. 

And  this  normal  multiplicity  would 
render  him,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer, 
excessively  poignant  alone.  What 
sound,  or  what  absence  of  sound,  could 
be  more  whelming  at  the  end  of  an 
autumnal  stanza  than  — 

The  muted  maverick's  melancholy  moan. 

Surely  another  bird  'could  not  so 
mope.' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
word  would  be  much  more  useful  to  me 
if  I  did  not  know  its  meaning.  It  would 
serve  to  eke  out  my  meagre  quota  of 
nautical  terms,  thus :  — 

The  maverick  met  the  mizzen-mast. 

It  would  stead  me  as  regalia  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands :  — 

His  money  in  his  maverick; 

or  thus:  — 

His  maverick  abune  his  breast; 

or,  as  a  proper  name,  in  this  fashion:  — 

Then  straight  stood  forth  the  Maverick. 

It  would  dig  a  ditch:  — 

A  mattock  and  a  maverick. 

But,  best  of  all,  it  would  carry  con- 
viction in  one  of  those  tremendously 
muscular  feudal  melees,  not  quite 
unknown  to  song  and  story,  in  which 
(to  mount  by  polyphonic  gradations  to 
the  theme)  the  true  knight  smites  his 
blasphemous  foe  from  helm  to  saddle- 
bows a  blow  which,  still  unspent,  un- 
sandwiches  his  horse  and  rives  the 
earth  below :  — 

Thus  through  helm,  saddle-bow,  and  horse 
He  drave  the  cleaving  maverick. 


In  my  aviary,  the  finch  and  throstle 
forever  mourn  the  deprivation  of  a 
comrade  defrauded  at  christening.  My 
autumnal  sonnet  stutters  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  moan  that  never  was. 
My  sailor  boy  eschews  the  mizzen- 
mast  in  an  agony  of  baulked  disposi- 
tion. The  impecunious  Scot  has  no 
receptacle  for  his  pittance,  no  cloak 
for  his  poverty.  And  the  blasphemous 
Paynim  blasphemes  with  perfect  aban- 
don in  the  absence  of  the  blow  that 
should  rebuke  him  —  from  a  weapon 
that  shall  be  nameless.  A  dubious 
anonymity  pervades  my  cosmos.  For 
the  word  has  gone  forth  that  maverick 
shall  mean  a  *  small  unbranded  steer' 
upon  the  Western  prairie. 

In  the  shadow  of  this  disillusion- 
ment, one  wonders  again  whether  the 
*  mastery  of  a  more  precise  idiom '  ever 
quite  embitters  the  uses  of  profanity; 
whether  all  the  words  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's religiously  mortified  (!)  vocabu- 
lary ever  burst  among  us  with  quite 
the  lustre  of  one  unpremeditated 
'damn!' 

ELDER,  NOT  BETTER 

During  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
public  has  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  discussions  and  controversies, 
spoken  or  printed,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Rising  versus  the  Risen  Generation, 
defenders  for  each  side  —  according  to 
the  age  of  the  special  pleader  —  taking 
the  floor  by  turns.  Like  the  weather, 
this  has  proved  a  subject  in  which 
everyone  is  interested,  because  every- 
one is  involved ;  for  those  of  us  who  are 
neither  rising  nor  risen  may  be  said  to 
be  setting,  and  interest  in  that  phenom- 
enon is  not  confined  to  hens,  or  the  sun, 
when  it  concerns  one's  own  decline  and 
fall. 

Antagonism  between  generations 
seems  to  be  inevitable,  and  may  as  well 
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be  recognized  and  dealt  with,  not 
denied  and  smoothed  over,  just  because 
we  wish  that  it  did  not  exist.  The  old 
and  the  young  are  as  far  apart  in  point 
of  view,  code,  and  standard,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  different  races.  An  English- 
man and  a  Frenchman  are  not  more 
unlike  than  an  old  man  and  a  young 
man;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  interpret 
one  to  the  other.  A  different  language 
is  spoken  in  both  cases;  the  morality  is 
different;  the  temperaments  are  di- 
vided by  a  channel  as  wide  as  the 
Straits  of  Dover;  the  ideals  are  not  the 
same;  the  sense  of  humor,  the  sense  of 
taste,  and  the  scale  of  values  are 
totally  dissimilar. 

Those  who  belong  either  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  to  the  Latin  race  would 
naturally  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
their  own  people;  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  age  and  youth.  Those  who 
belong  to  neither  of  the  two  races  may 
yet  have  an  inborn  predilection  either 
for  the  Englishman  or  for  the  French- 
man, just  as  those  who  are  on  the 
borderland  between  age  and  youth  — 
who  stand  nicely  balanced  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  see-saw  on  which  the  two 
extremes  are  perpetually  tilting  —  may 
have  a  temperamental  sympathy  either 
with  the  standards  of  a  day  that  is 
dying  or  with  those  of  a  day  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  just  as  futile  to  argue 
about  the  relative  merits  of  age  and 
youth  as  it  is  to  discuss  the  respective 
virtues  of  two  totally  dissimilar  nations. 

Let  us  frankly  —  if  regretfully  — 
accept  as  a  premise  that  the  two  gener- 
ations are  natural  enemies,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  critical,  distrustful,  un- 
sympathetic, and  hostile.  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  as  long  as  life 
endures,  these  two  great  opposing 
armies  will  occupy  the  field  and  will 
occupy  it  exclusively.  The  grand- 
parents and  grandchildren  count  only 
as  a  sort  of  stage  mob  that  murmurs 
approval  or  scorn;  the  real  combatants 


are  fathers  and  mothers  versus  sons  and 
daughters. 

Of  course  there  are  countless  indi- 
vidual exceptions  to  this  rule  of  general 
hostility,  just  as  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  warm  friendship  and  mu- 
tual admiration  between  nations  tem- 
peramentally opposed;  but  such  ex- 
ceptions do  not  affect  the  fact  that  a 
state  of  war,  or,  at  best,  of  armed 
neutrality,  exists  between  the  old  and 
the  young. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  *a  better 
understanding,'  nor  do  I  dare  to  hope 
for  a  real  entente  cordiale:  but  I  do 
believe  in  the  practical  advantages  of 
a  social  alliance  between  these  natural 
enemies. 

There  are  many  unseen  forces  drawn 
up  against  the  two  opposing  armies, 
—  forces  potent,  though  invisible,  — 
which  are  hostile  to  both  generations, 
and  which  are  recognized  by  old  and 
young  alike  as  being  menaces  to  civili- 
zation and  to  life  itself.  Is  it  intelligent 
for  soldiers  to  begin  to  fight  each  other 
when  the  only  hope  of  the  survival  of 
either  army  depends  on  annihilating 
the  unseen  enemies  of  which  both  sides 
are  equally  conscious?  What  does  it 
matter  whether  the  invisible  foes  are 
called  by  different  names  by  their 
opposing  forces?  *The  Enemy'  and 
VennemV  mean  the  same  thing  to 
each  army;  so  perhaps  do  *  Sinner'  and 
*Fake'  to  each  generation.  Age  may 
incline  toward  a  rather  grandiloquent 
battle  cry.  It  may  like  to  advance  to 
the  trumpet  call  of  'Down  with  Cor- 
ruption! Forward  with  the  Standard 
of  Truth!'  while  Youth  merely  sets  its 
grim  jaw  and  mutters,  *To  hell  with 
shams!'  (murmuring  under  its  breath, 
*and  to  the  same  place  with  the  old 
hypocrites  who  preach  about  what  they 
don't  understand!') 

What  does  it  matter  if,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  imagination  of  the  old,  one 
banner  bears  the  device  '  Idealism,'  and 
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the  other  the  stark  word  *  Realism'? 
To  noncombatants,  too  feeble  for 
fighting,  by  reason  either  of  extreme 
age  or  extreme  youth,  the  word  on  the 
wind-tossed  banners  looks  much  the 
same  from  a  distance. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  one 
army  chooses  to  employ  bayonets  and 
the  other  poisonous  gases?  Let  each 
use  the  weapon  it  prefers  —  Age  the 
traditional,  Youth  the  experimental. 
Let  the  band  of  one  side  play  hymns 
and  the  other  jazz :  each  speaks  to  the 
generation  that  understands  the  tune. 
Perhaps  Age  advances  into  the  strife 
with  heart  uplifted  by  prayer,  while 
Youth  flings  out  a  curse  from  its  cyni- 
cal lips;  yet  Youth  goes  forward  no  less 
manfully.  There  even  come  moments 
when,  through  some  strange  mirage  of 
the  spirit,  the  fighting  generations  seem 
—  each  to  the  other  —  to  be  retreating. 

*Stop  praying  and  advance!'  cry  the 
young  men;  *  can't  you  old  crabs  see 
that  you  are  going  backwards?' 

*0  foolish,  misguided  youths!'  moan 
the  elders  in  despair;  *can  you  not 
realize  that  your  blasphemies  and 
your  ribald  songs  are  leading  you  back 
into  barbarism?' 

When  there  was  a  world  war,  the 
Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  forgot 
their  differences  and  fought  side  by 
side,  each  contributing  to  the  defeat  of 
a  common  foe  qualities  which  the  other 
nation  could  not  bring.  If  they  had 
stopped  to  analyze  and  discuss,  to 
compare  and  criticize,  as  the  two  gen- 
erations are  doing  to-day,  the  result  of 


the  great  cataclysm  would  have  been 
even  more  disastrous  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  two  nations  —  temporary 
allies  —  were  just  as  different  during 
the  war  as  before  and  after  it,  but  they 
had  sufficient  intelligence  to  see  that 
as  allies  they  could  gain  something 
which  as  opponents  they  would  lose. 

So,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
it  not  time  for  Age  to  stop  shaking  its 
palsied  head  at  the  irreverence  of  the 
collegian  and  the  frivolity  of  the 
flapper;  and  for  Youth  to  cease  scoffing 
at  the  archaic  standards  of  fast-fossil- 
izing fogies?  Is  it  not  the  part  of  ex- 
pediency for  the  young  iconoclast  and 
the  hard-shelled  conservative  to  form 
an  alliance  based  on  differences,  rather 
than  to  continue  the  fight  without  an 
end,  or  to  attempt  to  create  a  fictitious 
friendship  based  on  nothing  at  all? 

When  the  war  against  all  the  evils 
of  civilization  ceases,  the  old  and  the 
young  can  take  arms  against  each  other 
once  more;  but,  meanwhile,  let  us 
favor  disarmament  to  the  extent  of 
scrapping  the  cutting  remarks  with 
which  the  antagonists  seek  to  wound 
one  another,  and  quietly  remove  in- 
flammable material  stored  in  maga- 
zines. 

Perhaps  crabbed  Age  and  Youth  could 
live  together  if  Youth  would  refrain 
from  hurling  that  insulting  adjective 
at  Age;  and  if  Age,  in  its  turn,  would  — 
like  Cassius  —  modestly  proclaim  itself 
an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 

Cannot  extremes  meet  in  alliance, 
though  not  in  friendship? 
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James  M.  Cain  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a  paper  of  conserva- 
tive character,  respected  by  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike.  The  course  of  the  Sun  in  con- 
nection with  the  West  Virginia  outrages  is 
striking.  Mr.  Cain  was  sent  to  the  ground 
in  the  service  of  his  paper,  with  instructions 
to  gather  an  unbiased  story.  The  mine- 
owners  regarded  his  activities  with  disfavor, 
thinking  him  prejudiced,  and  a  well  known 
politician  was  requested  to  expostulate 
with  the  owners  of  the  Sun.  The  newspaper 
management  appointed  a  man  friendly  to 
the  operators  to  investigate  the  charge,  and 
gave  no  hint  to  Mr.  Cain  that  his  own  story 
was  being  checked  up.  The  report  of  this 
investigator  was  that  Mr.  Cain  was  abso- 
lutely truthful  and  his  story  fair;  whereupon 
the  Sun  instructed  him  to  stick  to  his  job. 
Radicals  the  country  over  continually  accuse 
newspapers  of  bias  in  favor  of  capitalism. 
But  the  Sun's  general  course  in  this  and  in 
other  matters  is  strong  testimony  to  the 
power  and  probity  of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  P.  Boas  is  head  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  English  High  School  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  editor  of 
Youth  and  the  New  World.  To  the  very 
difficult  subject  which  she  calls  *The  Open 
Door  in  Marriage,'  Anne  C.  E.  Allinson 
brings  a  broad  equipment.  Formerly  dean 
of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity, she  is  the  author  of  Roads  from  Rome 
and  of  many  essays  on  classical,  religious, 
and  personal  themes.  The  Acropolis  and 
Golgotha  and  Juventu^  Christi  will  be  most 
easily  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Joseph  Fort  Newton  proves  in  a  second 
paper  how  stimulatmg  'Preaching  in.  New 
York '  can  be.  The  manuscript  comes  to  us 
from  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity, 
of  which  Mr.  Newton  is  pastor. 

If    Xc  * 

The  chapter  on  Lowell,  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  is  from  Mr.  Howe's  new  book 
Menwries  qf  a  Hostess,  to  be  published  very 


shortly.  Robert  Davis,  a  transplanted 
American,  cultivates  a  farm  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  which,  as  travelers 
know,  is  a  delicious  wine  country.  The 
Hindman  Settlement  School,  on  Trouble- 
some Creek,  in  Knott  County,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  has  just  celebrated  its 
twentieth  birthday.  LucyFurman's  'Quare 
Women'  stories  go  back  to  the  days  before 
its  founding,  when  the  women  who  after- 
ward started  it  came  up  from  the  Blue 
Grass  to  the  mountains,  and,  pitching  their 
tents  a  two  days'  journey  from  a  railroad, 
carried  on  a  rural  social  settlement,  mean- 
time studying  the  people  and  their  needs  — 
the  permanent  result  being  the  Hindman 
Settlement  School,  in  which  industrial  and 
academic  education  are  combined  with  vari- 
ous forms  of  social  service  especially  adapted 
to  the  mountains. 

*  *  ♦ 

We  asked  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  if  he 

had  n't  made  a  mistake  in  putting  the  * 
into  his  name.  He  wrote  us: '  "Edward  W. 
Bok"  is  right;  that  is  as  I  am  now;  Edward 
Bok  was  the  chap  who  edited  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  and  he  is  no  more.  It's  the 
real  me  now,  thank  the  Lord,  trying  to  ex- 
press myself.'  Charles  D.  Stewart  is  not 
only  a  naturalist,  but  a  many-sided  lover  of 
life.  He  is  a  profound  student  of  horses  — 
and  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare.  A 
successful  novel,  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith, 
is  his,  and  he  is  the  author  of  many  stories 
and  articles  in  the  Atlantic  and  other 
magazines.  E.  Barrington's  latest  book  is 
*  The  Ladies, '  a  volume  of  truth  and  romance 
woven  about  the  wit  and  beauty  of  eight- 
eenth century  England.  To  those  who 
complain  of  the  obscurities  of  religious  and 
mystical  experiences,  Claudia  Cranston, 
whose  strange  poem,  Ask  Not  One  Another, 
we  print  this  month,  has  this  to  say: ' [It  is] 
as  though  while  accepting  from  a  cathedral 
its  shade  and  shelter  during  an  inclement 
period,  we  should  drown  out  its  holy  service 
with  criticisms  of  the  carvings  on  its  walls.' 
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Willard  L.  Sperry  has  just  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  new  Theological  School  in 
Harvard  University.  Readers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic will  remember  his  paper,  'A  Parish 
Minister's  Declaration  of  Independence,' 
which  appeared  in  January,  1921.'  His  vol- 
ume, The  Disciples  of  Liberty,  was  published 
last  year  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 
Cornelia  Geer  LeBoutillier  will  be  remem- 
bered for  her  pleasant  Celtic  stories  (written 
before  she  was  married)  'Pearls  before 
Swine,' and  'The  Irish  of  It,' which  appeared 
in  October,  1917,  and  March,  1918.  The 
story  of  a  bear  by  Enos  Mills  is  an  authen- 
tic record  of  personal  observation.  Mr. 
Mills  has  for  years  been  the  familiar  of  bear, 
and  beaver,  and  deer,  and  writes  as  truly 
and  as  pleasantly  about  western  wild  life 
as  anyone  we  know  in  America. 

*  *  * 

As  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  member  of  Secretary 
Hoover's  advisory  committee  on  coal, 
George  Otis  Smith  has  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  consider  the  present  coal 
crisis  in  the  light  of  the  basic  coal  facts, 
geographic  and  economic.  Through  an 
Ulsterman's  Eyes  is  an  example  of  war  psy- 
chology not  to  be  ignored  by  peacemakers. 
So  long  as  this  hate-complex  exists  in  Ire- 
land, North  or  South,  there  can  be  no  peace. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of 
the  author,  but  it  can  be  stated  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  terrible  events 
he  describes.  H.  E.  Wortham  is  a  student 
of  the  Mohammedan  problem  in  Africa,  and 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Outlook. 
Andre  Rostand  is  an  educated  liberal-mind- 
ed Frenchman,  whose  views  on  reparations 
—  so  hard  for  most  Americans  to  under- 
stand —  are  widely  representative  of  the 
best  educated  opinion  in  France.  Southern- 
ers and  Northerners  alike  were  interested  in 
*A  New  South:  The  Boll- Weevil  Era,'  by 
E.  T.  Shaffer,  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary Atlantic.  Mr.  Shaffer  writes  us:  *My 
occupation  is  that  of  a  truck  farmer.  My 
chief  compensation,  however,  is  in  observ- 
ing the  many  interesting  phases  of  the  life 
about  me  —  of  which  I  am  a  part.  Possibly 
my  angle  of  vision  on  local  affairs  may 
be  different  from  most  men's,  as,  while 
Southern  born  and  reared,  I  am  of  New 
England  parentage.' 


A  letter  comes  to  us  from  Omaha,  apro- 
pos *  American-Born,'  in  the  June  Atlantic, 
which,  because  of  its  sharp  spiritual  in- 
sight adds,  we  think,  to  the  literature  on 
*  Americanization.' 

June  17,  1922. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

The  article  in  the  June  Atlantic  entitled 
'  American- Born'  interested  me  very  much.  It 
suggested  the  definition  of  Orthodoxy  and  Hetero- 
doxy which  reads,  'Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy  and 
Heterodoxy  is  your  doxy.' 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was  in  England,  my 
devout  little  hostess  dealt  tenderly  with  my  soul 
that  she  might  convert  me  from  being  a  non- 
conformist to  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  easy  conversational  discussion  I 
gave  her  the  very  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  to  which  I  belong,  but  not  labeled  as  such. 
She  responded  with  great  feeling,  *0h,  Miss 

R  ,  you  should  be  an  Episcopalian.  You 

have  so  much  of  it  in  you.'  She  did  not  realize 
that  in  the  essentials,  all  Christian  faiths  are 
perhaps  alike. 

Even  so  when  we  receive  an  immigrant  into 
our  country  and  label  that  which  is  best  and 
finest  in  him  as  'American,'  are  we  not  missing 
the  point  that  the  finest  and  best  of  every  coun- 
try are  all  kin  perhaps,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  any  one  country  unless  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  whatever  we  mean  by  that? 

My  small  niece  says  that  the  Smiths  have  a 
painting  very  like  ours.  I  say  that  we  each  have  a 
Rembrandt.  Let  us  put  away  childish  things  and 
draw  the  conclusion,  not  that  the  little  immi- 
grants are  American  in  spirit,  but  rather  that  the 
American  heritage  partakes  of  that  great  inde- 
finable spiritual  inheritance  which  is  too  big  to  be 
circumscribed  by  any  lines,  either  national  or 
racial,  and  which  is  the  birthright  of  real  man- 
hood and  real  womanhood  wherever  found. 

M.  R. 

*  *  * 

Such  a  flood  of  letters  swept  into  our 
oflSce  in  the  wake  of  Dr.  Channing  Froth- 
ingham's  article  on  'Osteopathy,  Chiro- 
practic, and  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  in 
the  July  Atlantic,  that  last  month  we  were 
able  to  print  only  half  of  the  best  of  them. 
The  following  seems  to  us  important:  — 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

As  an  osteopathic  physician  of  twenty  years 
experience  1  was  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  the  views  upon  Osteopathy,  presented  by 
Channing  Frothingham,  in  the  July  issue  of  your 
publication. 
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The  assertion  is  made  that  the  osteopath  'de- 
pends upon  a  theory.'  That  the  human  organism 
is  a  vital  machine,  largely  dependent  upon  the 
laws  of  biology  and  physics  for  its  proper  func- 
tioning is  a  demonstrated  fact,  not  a  theory.  The 
basic  contention  of  the  Osteopathic  School  is 
that  structure  determines  function,  in  the  human 
machine  the  same  as  in  any  other.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  which  carries  the  vital  elements 
of  nutrition  is  mechanical  in  its  natiu*e  and 
depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  reflex  action 
through  the  proper  play  of  nerve  impulses. 

Dr.  Frothingham  says,  'The  orthodox  osteo- 
path should  feel  that  a  general  knowledge  of 
medicine  is  not  necessary,  because,  according  to 
the  theory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  osteo- 
pathic lesion  in  the  region  of  the  spine  and  re- 
move it  by  appropriate  t'-eatment  and  health 
will  result.'  There  is  an  implied  criticism  of  the 
osteopathic  physician  in  the  above  quotation, 
because  he  refuses  to  remain  in  a  narrow  groove, 
but  instead  has  increased  his  realm  of  study  and 
maintains  a  broad  outlook  upon  disease.  The 
osteopathic  physician  has  never  contended  that 
the  structural  lesion  was  the  sole  and  only  cause 
of  disease.  He  has  proven,  however,  both  by 
clinical  results  and  animal  experimentation,  that 
spinal  lesions  are  very  important  factors  in  the 
causation  and  perpetuation  of  ill  health,  and 
that  the  principle  of  adjustment  is  coextensive 
with  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  Contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  Dr.  Frothingham,  osteopathy 
discards  nothing  in  the  way  of  scientifically 
proven  facts  in  medicine,  using  the  term  medi- 
cine in  its  broadest  sense.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  trying  to  add  some  facts  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  regular  school.  .  .  . 

The  article  in  question  is  not  fair,  in 
that  it  attempts  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  osteopathic  student  is  not  given  a  thorough 
training  in  physical  diagnosis  and  general  medi- 
cal knowledge.  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
seven  colleges  of  osteopathy  in  the  United  States, 
recognized  by  the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
ciation. The  standards  of  these  schools  are  high. 
No  student  is  qualified  to  enter  unless  he  is  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school.  No  doctor 
may  graduate  until  he  has  completed  a  course  of 
four  college  years,  each  year  being  a  full  nine 
months  of  study. 

Ernest  C.  Bond,  D.  O. 
*  *  * 

Mountain-climbers  and  horseback-riders 
will  enjoy  these  letters. 

August  16,  1922. 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Samantha 
^Miipple  Shoup  says  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria's 
petticoat  in  the  JuJy  issue  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have 


wondered  where  the  information  came  from. 
When  I  wish  any  mid- Victorian  information  I 
wait  for  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  and  begin  to 
go  through  my  files  of  bound  Godey's.  Sooner  or 
later  the  idea  sought  is  found  in  print  in  that  old 
chronical  of  American  social  life,  books,  and 
fashions  of  that  time.  In  those  days  of  the  early 
fifties  Godey  clubbed  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly! 
This  is  the  '  Godey '  history  of  the  Balmoral  petti- 
coat. 

Godey  s  Lady^s  Boole  and  Magazine,  March  1858. 

'A  new  material  for  petticoats  has  been 
introduced  into  London  by  Her  Majesty  Victoria. 
It  is  of  very  thick  material,  with  a  very  brilliant 
scarlet  and  black  stripe.  The  Empress  Eugenie, 
whose  Spanish  taste  is  for  bright  colors,  has 
adopted  them.* 

Godey* s  Lady^s  Book  and  Magazine,  June  1860. 

*A  Summer  Balmoral  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience for  the  decks  of  steamers  or  boats,  and 
the  dirty  floors  of  cars  and  cabs.  Will  some 
amiable  importer  order  them.''  Colored  under- 
skirts were  considered  unladylike  until  the 
Queen  gave  prestige  to  them.  ...  A  fashionable 
house  like  Levy's,  Arnold's,  or  Stewart's,  could 
soon  make  them  the  rage,  and  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  feminine  community  of  traveUers.* 

The  appeal  seems  to  have  been  complied  with. 
Godey* s  Lady*s  Book  and  Magazine,  March  1861, 
says,  'Cotton  Balmoral  petticoats,  in  the  same 
neat,  light  colors  that  have  distinguished  those  in 
wool,  silk  and  wool,  etc.,  the  past  winter,  will  be 
found  a  most  serviceable  article  for  spring  wear, 
or  for  travelling  through  the  season.  They  are 
much  lighter,  and  of  course  cooler  than  those  our 
readers  are  generally  familiar  with.  They  are  also 
suitable  as  an  underskirt  for  equestrians.' 

Ye  cross-saddle  riders!  Imagine  either  girl  or 
horse  submitting  to  a  long  petticoat! 

Letitia  Hart  Alexander. 

Louisville 
Kentucky 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

In  the  July  number  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  comments  of  Samantha  Vv'hipple  Shoup,  of 
San  Jose,  anent  the  '  Balmoral.'  I  trust  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  differ  from  her  on  some  points. 

Far  from  being  an  'outing  costume,'  and  the 
forerunner  of  'khaki  knickers,*  it  was  the  legiti- 
mate and  fashionable  successor  of  the  'quilted 
petticoat';  simply  a  woollen  garment  for  winter 
wear.  Webster  says  it  was  'a  striped  woollen 
petticoat  worn  under  the  dress,  which  was  looped 
up  to  show  it.* 

Observe,  please,  that  the  looping  was  done  for 
effect,  and  it  was  quite  the  mode  for  street- wear. 

As  for  mountain-climbing,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  countless  women,  who  were  merely 
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following  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  find  even  the 
suggestion  of  a  mountain  in  their  localities.  For 
instance,  in  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  and 
elsewhere. 

M.  V. 

San  Francisco. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  cases 
in  which  both  sides  of  a  controversy  are 
correct.  American  women  may  not  have 
climbed  mountains  in  Balmorals,  but  Queen 
Victoria  probably  did. 

*  *  * 

The  Atlantic  must  allow  its  contributors 
a  certain  poetic  license,  but  the  following  is 
a  warning  to  those  who  do  not  go  to  sea  in 
ships: 

Dear  Atlantic,  — 

Shades  of  yoin-  seagoing  New  England  antece- 
dents !  On  the  first  page  of  the  August  number  I 
find  ships  'casting  their  anchors'!  Even  if  the 
ordinary  speech  of  New  Enganders  no  longer  is 
salty,  there  remains  no  excuse  for  ships  'casting' 
anchors  in  the  Atlantic,  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject has  been  so  well  covered  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
from  whose  Emblems  of  Hope  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'Now  an  anchor  is  never  cast,  and  to  take  a 
liberty  with  technical  language  is  a  crime  against 
the  clearness,  precision,  and  beauty  of  perfected 
speech. 

'This  insistence  in  using  the  odious  word 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a  particularly  benighted 
landsman  must  imagine  the  act  of  anchoring  as  a 
process  of  throwing  something  overboard,  where- 
as the  anchor,  ready  for  its  work,  is  already  over- 
board, and  is  not  thrown  over  but  is  simply  al- 
lowed to  fall.' 

The  order  is  not  "Heave  over!"  as  the  para- 
graphist  seems  to  imagine,  but "  Let  go ! " 

'I  remember  a  coasting  pilot  of  my  early  ac- 
quaintance (he  used  to  read  the  papers  assidu- 
ously) who,  to  define  the  utmost  degree  of  lubber- 
liness  in  a  landsman,  used  to  say,  "He's  one  of 
them  poor,  miserable,  'cast  anchor'  devils."' 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edgar  Williams. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  ♦ 

Many  letters  of  appreciation  have  come 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  now  famous 
poem  printed  in  the  'Column'  to  the  re- 
frain, so  expressive  of  the  dormant  human 
longing,  'Oh,  leave  me  lay.' 


We  notice,  however,  in  the  Seattle  Star 
one  discordant  note  from  an  outraged  teach- 
er, who  believes  she  discerns  a  grammatical 
inaccuracy.  Her  comment,  which  seems  to 
us  imperfectly  sympathetic  with  the  poet's 
mood,  is  preceded  by  the  second  stanza  of 
the  poem. 

I  had  n't  ought  to  want  things  different 
To  what  transpires  every  single  day; 

But  I  keep  wishing  that  I  could  of  went 

From  this  heart-rendering  dulness  quite  away. 

And  yet,  why  move?  there's  always  rent  to  pay. 
—  Oh,  leave  me  lay! 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  the  limits  are  — 
and  'a  well-known  scholar,'  too!  What  there 
could  be  to  'like'  about  it  passes  understanding, 
and  how  the  person  guilty  of  perpetrating  such 
an  atrocity  could  ever  hope  to  escape  'heart- 
rendering  dullness'  also  raises  my  curiosity. 

By  all  means,  'Leave  him  lay!  Leave  him 
lay!' 

*  *  * 

Among  kindly  efforts  intended  to  bridge 
the  late  unpleasantness,  the  Editor  notes 
the  following  offer  of  assistance:  — 

Grd  Felfing,  Bavaria 

Dear  Sirs,  — 

please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you 
consent  to  accept  me  as  a  continual  contributor 
for  your  magazine.  Perfect,  exact,  experienced 
WTiter.  Speciality:  Most  various  matters  con- 
cerning science,  culture,  politics,  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Far  East  (Indian  Ocean  and  neighbour- 
ings).  Correct  point  of  view,  only  influenced  by 
pure,  ethical  principles. 

50  articles  a  year  (beginning  from  Sept.  1st, 
1922),  $50.  each  (not  less  than  100-150  lines); 
extents,  however,  according  to  your  wishes.  1st 
class  material.  Specimens  on  demand. 

Be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  terms  and  con- 
sense.  If  you  do  like  it  better,  I  shall  also  agree 
to  previous  payment  by  the  lump,  viz.,  $2000  the 
year,  an  important  abatement.  Cheque  on: 
Deutsche  Bank,  Lenbachplatz,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Soliciting  your  correspondence,  I  am.  Dear 
Sirs, 

very  truly  yours, 

author 

Some  themes  to  discuss  about: 

The  Muscat  Treaty  between  England  and 
France  from  March  10th,  1862 

Dynastic  relations  between  Muscat  and  Zanzi- 
bar 

Amulets  and  Talismans 

The  very  series  will  to  be  choiced  by  me,  except 
your  determined  orders. 


ATLANTIC  SHOP-TALK 


Among  the  October  pub- 
Atlantic  lications  of  the  Atlantic 
Fnendships  Monthly  Press  there  is 
one  book  which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  itself.  This  is  Memories  of 
a  Hostess,  more  fully  defined  on  its  title- 
page  as  'A  Chronicle  of  Eminent  Friend- 
ships, Drawn  Chiefly  from  the  Diaries  of 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe 
Howe.' 

Under  the  second  editor  of  the  Atlantic^ 
James  T.  Fields,  the  place  of  the  magazine 
in  American  life  and  letters  was  definitely 
established.  As  a  publisher  and  editor  he 
had  extraordinary  gifts,  of  which  none  was 
more  notable  than  his  capacity  for  entering 
into  relations  of  true  friendship  with  the 
writing  men  and  women,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  time. 

These  friendships  were  furthered  by  con- 
stant hospitalities,  for  the  domestic  conduct 
of  which  Fields  was  no  less  fortunate  in  his 
wife,  then  a  young  woman  of  remarkable 
beauty,  charm,  and  spirit.  Her  own  in- 
stinct for  writing  led  her  through  many 
years  to  keep  an  intimate  diary,  in  which 
the  '  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies,'  es- 
pecially of  the  sixties  and  seventies  —  Haw- 
thorne, Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson, and  scores  of  others  —  are  to  be 
seen  and  heard,  not  as  remote,  august  fig- 
ures, but  as  living  friends. 

In  her  lifetime  Mrs.  Fields  published  por- 
tions of  this  diary,  but  many  of  its  best 
pages  were  left  unprinted.  Her  literary  ex- 
ecutor has  now  used  it,  together  with  a  mass 
of  unpublished  correspondence  committed 
to  his  hands,  to  reconstruct  the  scene  — 
personal,  social,  intellectual  —  in  which  the 
Atlantic  became  what  it  was,  under  the 
editorship  of  Fields,  and  what,  mutatis 
mutandis,  it  has  remained. 

Mr.  Howe's  experience  in  the  handling  of 
biographical  material  was  extensive  before 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Fields  in  1915,  and  has 
been  enlarged  since  then.  In  this  volume  he 
has  employed  it,  not  so  much  to  produce  a 


biography  of  a  friend  of  the  older  genera- 
tion who  honored  him  with  her  confidence, 
as  to  present  a  picture  of  a  vanished  society 
as  seen  through  her  sympathetic  eyes,  and 
described  in  her  journals  with  a  profusion 
of  lively  anecdote  and  reminiscence. 

A  Dr.  Johnson  f^^^ 

p,  unmense  advantage  over 

the  monthly.  The  Talker 
of  Shop,  who  has  long  been  in  possession  of 
an  important '  literary  secret,'  was  planning 
to  divulge  it  in  this  issue  of  the  Atlantic. 
Imagine  his  chagrin  in  picking  up  the  'Lit- 
erary Review '  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  August  11,  1922  —  after  the  Sep- 
tember '  Shop-Talk '  had  gone  to  the  print- 
ers —  to  find  that  the  agile  Kenelm  Digby 
{agile  be  it  written,  though  he  prefers  to  call 
himself  debile)  had  outrun  him.  Thus  the 
enterprising  knight :  'A  long  sigh,  and  we  an- 
nounce that  A.  Edward  Newton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  got  ahead  of  us.  *  *  *  He  has 
written,  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
will  publish  in  the  spring,  a  Play  about  Dr. 
Johnson.  *  *  *  The  deuce  he  has;  we  al- 
ways wanted  to  do  just  that,  and  had  even 
sketched  out  a  scenario.  *  *  *  Anyhow, 
there's  a  chance  for  theatrical  producers 
who  want  something  that  will  really  tickle 
the  cognooshers.' 

Now  that  is  not  precisely  as  the  fact 
would  have  been  announced  here;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact.  There  is  even  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  Kenelm 
Digby  got  ahead  of  us,  Mr.  Newton  got 
ahead  of  him.  Indeed  he  has  got  ahead  of 
many  others,  and  the  surprising  thing  is 
that  nobody  before  him  had  the  combined 
ingenuity  and  knowledge  to  do  what  he  has 
done.  This  is  to  construct  a  four-act  play  of 
which  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  central  figure, 
with  nearly  every  word  of  the  dialogue 
drawn  from  BosweU,  the  Doctor's  letters, 
and  other  contemporary  sources.  It  is  no 
mere  tour  de  force,  but  a  vivid  and  authen- 
tic presentation  of  scenes  from  the  actual 


ATLANTIC  SHOP-TALK 


life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  will  be  hailed  as  a 
unique  contribution  to  our  little  shelf  of 
eighteenth-century  books. 


The  Juvenile 
Field 


As  the  season  of  Christ- 
mas approaches,  it  is 
natural  to  turn  one's 
thoughts  to  the  matter  of  books  for  children 
—  though  why  this  youngest  battalion  in 
the  army  of  readers  should  not  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  books  through  the  rest 
of  the  year  may  be  a  little  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. Already  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  year,  and  the  season, 
with  two  new  books  chosen  for  publication 
not  because  anyone  has  thought  them  of  the 
kind  which  older  donors  will  regard  as  pe- 
culiarly appealing  to  younger  donees,  but 
because  they  have  been  '  tried  on '  the  young 
themselves  with  conspicuous  success. 

The  first  is  The  Boy  Who  Lived  in  Pud- 
ding Lane,  by  Sarah  Addington,  a  story  of 
the  boyhood  of  that  world-figure,  Santa 
Clause,  growing  up  in  a  community  peo- 
pled by  the  equally  real  characters  of 
Mother  Goose.  It  is  adorned  with  admira- 
ble colored  illustrations  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Kay.  When  a  portion  of  it  appeared  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  J ournal  for  last  December,  it 
met  with  a  response,  and  a  demand  for  pub- 
lication in  book  form,  which  have  added 
materially  to  our  confidence  in  it  as  a 
Christmas  book  which  will  make  a  large  and 
distinctive  place  for  itself. 

The  second  is  called  David  the  Dreamer 
and  has  afforded  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  an  interesting  opportimity  to  com- 
bine in  one  volume  the  work  of  two  widely 
separated  creators.  One  is  a  Rumanian  ar- 
tist, Tom  Freud,  not  a  male  psychoanalyst 
as  the  name  might  suggest,  but  a  young 
woman  trained  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
well-known  in  Europe  both  for  her  draw- 
ings and  for  the  wooden  toys  she  makes.  A 
set  of  her  remarkably  quaint  and  imagina- 
tive colored  designs  is  accompanied,  in 
David  the  Dreamer,  by  a  whimsical,  amus- 
ing story  in  prose  and  verse  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Bergengren,  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts, 
whose  Jane,  Joseph,  and  John  has  been  one 
of  the  popular  juvenile  books  of  recent 
years.  The  League  of  Nations  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  Rumania  and  Scituate  have  *got 
together '  to  good  purpose. 


School  and  ^f^^^^  the  really  juve- 

College  ^    ^  adult  reader 

stands  the  multitude  of 
youth  in  process  of  education.  Within  the 
past  two  weeks  millions  of  pupils  have 
sought  —  eagerly  or  reluctantly  —  the  shel- 
ter of  the  schoolhouse.  The  national  inter- 
est in  education  has  accordingly  risen  to  its 
annual  flood-tide. 

During  the  past  summer  we  have  pub- 
lished two  textbooks  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  One  is  entitled  Famous  Stories 
from  Famous  Authors.  The  first  three  au- 
thors are  Dickens,  Tolstoy,  and  Lewis  Car- 
roll. Three  titles  picked  at  random  from  the 
table  of  contents  are  'The  Great  Carbuncle,' 
A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,'  and  'The 
Man  without  a  Country.'  The  entire  book 
of  Famous  Stories  has  been  edited  with  the 
junior-high-school  pupil  definitely  in  mind. 

Another  book  just  off  the  press  is  Profes- 
sor E.  A.  Cross's  The  Little  Grammar,  de- 
signed for  junior-high-school  classes.  We 
believe  in  teaching  grammar,  but  we  don't 
believe  in  teaching  a  mass  of  technical  ver- 
biage that  refuses  to  function  in  speech  and 
writing.  This  new  text  reduces  grammar  to 
its  lowest  terms,  and  then  offers  opportuni- 
ty for  insistent  drill  upon  these  minimum 
essentials.  This  text,  we  believe,  solves  the 
grammar  problem  in  our  schools. 

Duriag  the  past  session  of  the  Harvard 
Summer  School,  an  interesting  diversion 
was  offered  one  afternoon  to  the  students. 
A  group  of  enthusiastic  children,  taught  by 
Miss  Kathryn  Martin  in  a  Salem  public 
school,  acted  a  little  play  published  by  the 
Atlantic  Press  —  The  Charm,  by  Catherine 
T.  Bryce.  This  play  supplements  admirably 
the  textbook  material  in  Professor  Cross's 
Little  Grammar. 

There  was  another  innovation  at  Har- 
vard this  summer.  In  connection  with  one 
of  the  courses  in  the  teaching  of  English,  a 
demonstration  class  was  organized.  This 
group  of  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls  volun- 
tarily offered  to  come  to  Cambridge  to  be 
experimented  upon.  They  were  taught  by 
an  expert  teacher  in  the  daily  presence  of  a 
group  of  observers  intent  upon  receiving 
all  the  hints  that  expert  teaching  in  English 
offers.  The  instruction  in  literature  was 
based  largely  upon  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful texts,  Atlantic  Prose  and  Poetry. 


"Finally  it  came;  a  series  of  bass  chords,  played  with  the  tremendous  power  and  sonority 
that  only  human  fingers  can  produce ;  .  .  .  'That's  Friedman,' I  announced 
triumphantly.  .  .  .  Then  Hooked.    There  sat  Friedman 
with  his  hands  in  his  lap." 


The  Wonder  of  the  Duo-Art 


A  FAMOUS  MUSIC  CRITIC  ATTENDS  A  CONCERT  AND 
IS  AMAZED  BY  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CAPABILITIES 
OF  THIS  GREAT  MODERN  PIANOFORTE 

Thij"  Lr  the  firA  of  a  tferiej-  of  article^-  on  the  Dao-Ari  Piano.  Later  ij-sues  of  this 
maqazine  will  contain  articlcj-  by  Ignaz  Jan  Padere^i^ski,  Josef  Hofniann  and  others  who 
will  discuss  the  Duo- Art  from  an  educational  and  cultural  standpoint.  The  article  this 
itten  by  JUr.  Deems  Taylor,  music  critic  of  the  ISfew  York  JP^orld,  and 
originally  appeared  in  a  recent  Sunday  edition  of  that  paper. 


month  was 


T  was  in  1909,  writ- 
ing in  "Tono-Bun- 
gay,"  that  H.  G. 
Wells  made  what 
was  probably  the 
first  mention  in 
literature  of  the 
mechanical  piano- 
player,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  pianola.  He  called 
it  "a  musical  gorilla,  with  fingers  all  of 


one  length.  And  a  sort  of  soul."  But 
that  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  the 
musical  gorilla  has  climbed  the  Dar- 
winian ladder  so  high  that  he  can 
fairly  claim  to  belong  to  the  order  of 
"homo-sapiens."  Ignaz  Friedman's  re- 
cital at  Aeolian  Hall  the  other  night 
brought  home  rather  forcibly  the  tre- 
mendous strides  the  player-piano  has 
made  as  an  instrument  of  genuine  ar- 
tistic potentialities.  Two  of  the  numbers 


on  his  program,  Liszt's  "Les  Pre- 
ludes" and  his  own  suite,  were 
works  that  called  for  two  pianists. 
In  each  case  Mr.  Friedman  at  the 
first  piano  was  accompanied  by 
himself  at  the  second,  through  the 
medium  of  a  player-piano. 

Frankly,  I  have  always  been  prej- 
udiced against  mechanical  pianos, 
accepting  the  "Tono-Bungay"  char- 
acterization of  them  as  being  still 
fundamentally  true.  Granting  that 
they  could  play  notes  faster  and 
more  accurately  than  any  human 
fingers,  I  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  taking  them  seriously  as  instru- 
ments for  the  production  of  real 
music.  The  Friedman  recital,  therefore, 
seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  compare 
the  living  pianist  with  his  mechanical 
replica  and  so  settle  forever  the  fate  of 
the  latter.  So  when  Friedman  and  the 
player-piano  began  to  play  his  suite  for 
two  pianos  I  proceeded  to  put  the  per- 
formance to  the  much-advertised  test 
proposed  by  the  manufacturers :  I  would 
shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  tell  the  real 
Friedman  from  the  imitation.  The 
pianist  himself  began;  that  much  I 
made  sure  of  before  settling  back  to 
what  an  uncharitable  neighbor  scorn- 


The  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
Paris,  France 

— one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  musical  conser- 
vatories in  the  world,  where 
a  Duo-Art  is  in  regular  and 
constant  use  both  in  classes 
and  by  professors  and  stu- 
dents. 


fully  mistook  for  slumber.  After  two 
or  three  minutes  I  began  to  wonder 
when  the  player-piano  was  going  to  start. 
I  opened  one  eye,  to  discover  that  the 
keys  of  the  player-piano  were  moving. 

It  had  been  playing 
for  some  time. 


Alfred  Cortot 

— greatest  of  all  French  pianists  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Paris.  In  a  recent  letter  Mon- 
sieur Cortot  says:  "Surely  the  Duo- 
Art  has  a  beautiful  mission  to  fulfill; 
it  is  a  superb  contribution  to  the 
art  of  music." 


Disconcerting,  this, 
buthardly  conclusive. 
I  shut  the  eye  and 
prepared  for  further 
investigation  and  re- 
search. I  would  wait 
for  some  passage — ^it 
was  sure  to  come — 
that  would  betray  the  essentially 
mechanical  nature  of  the  synthetic 
pianist.  For  some  time  the  two 
instruments  were  plainly  sounding 
together,  but  at  last  came  the  moment 


for  which  I  had  waited — a  series  of 
rapid  solo  scale  passages  played  in 
the  smooth,  colorless,  effortless  style 
that  only  a  player-piano  could  achieve. 
So  I  looked.    It  was  Friedman.  This 


Somewhere  the  pianist  or  the  player 
instrument  would  render  a  passage  in  a 
style  so  utterly  characteristic  as  to  be 
unmistakable;  there  remained  only  to 
wait  for  it.   I  waited.   Minutes  passed. 


FAMOUS  PIANISTS  WHO  RECORD  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  THE  DUO-ART 


ADLER,  Clarence 
BALDWIN,  Carolyn  Cone 
BALLON,  Ellen 
BAUER,  Harold 
BEEBE,  Carolyn 
BERUMEN,  Ernesto 
BLANCK,  Margot  de 
BOGUSLAWSKI,  Moissaye 
BOS,  Coenraad  v. 
BRARD,  Magdeleine 
BUSONI,  Ferruccio 
BYRD,  Winifred 
CADMAN,  Charles  Wakefield 
CARPENTER,  John  Alden 
CASELLA,  Alfredo 
CORTOT,  Alfred 
COTTLOW,  Augusta 


DENTON,  Oliver 
DVORAK,  Marie 
ECHANIZ,  Joseph 
FRIEDHEIM,  Arthur 
FRIEDMAN,  Ignaz 
GABRILOWITSCH,  Ossip 
GANZ,  Rudolph 
GEBHARD,  Heinrich 
GIORNI,  Aurelio 
GOODSON,  Katharine 
GRAINGER,  Percy 
HADLEY,  Henry 
HENRY,  Harold 
HESS,  Myra 
HOFMANN,  Joset 
HUGHES,  Edwin 
HUTCHESON,  Ernest 


JONAS,  Alberto 
KORNGOLD,  Erich  Wolfgang 
LA  FORGE,  Frank 
LAMBERT,  Alexander 
LEGINSKA,  Ethel 
MACDOWELL,  Mrs.  Edward 
MADRIGUERA,  Paquita 
MENGELBERG,  V/illem 
MORA,  Flora 
NOVAES,  Guiomar 
PACHMANN,  Vladimir  de 
PADEREWSKI,  Ignaz  Jan 
PALMGREN,  Sehm 
PETTIS,  Ashley 
POWELL,  John 
PROKOFIEFF,  Serge 
RAVEL,  Maurice 


RENARD,  Rosita 
REUTER,  Rudolph 
RUBINSTEIN,  Arthur 
SCHELLING,  Ernest 
SCHMITZ,  E.  Robert 
SCOTT,  Cyril 
SHATTUCK,  Arthur 
SILOTI.  Alexander 
SPENCER,  Eleanor 
SPROSS,  Charles  Gilbert 
STERNBERG,  Constantin  v. 
STOESSEL,  Albert 
SUTRO,  Rose  and  Ottilie 
VALDERRAMA,  Carlos 
VECSEI,  Desider 
WOLFF,  Albert 


was  too  much.  Music  critics  are 
notoriously  opinionated  and  irascible, 
and  here  was  a  mechanical  device 
threatening  to  disprove  several  of  my 
most  treas- 
ured theo- 
ries. It  was 
obviously  ab- 
surd to  claim 
that  a  player- 
piano  could 
reproduce 
Friedman's 
playing  so 
perfectly  that 
no  one  could 
tell  the  dif- 
ference, and 
I  was  there  to 
prove  it.  So  once 
more  I  closed  my 
eyes,  prepared  for 
the  ultimate,  con- 
clusive  trial. 


The  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
London,  England 

— the  foremost  musical  institution  of 
Great  Britain.  A  Duo-Art  Grand  has 
been  installed  in  this  famous  Academy 
and  is  regularly  used  in  connection  with 
the  classes  in  musical  appreciation . 


Two  or  three  times  I  said,  "that  must 
be  Friedman;"  "that  must  be  the  player- 
piano."  But  I  wasn't  absolutely  sure. 
Finally  it  came;  a  series  of  bass  chords, 

played  with 
the  tremen- 
dous power 
and  sonority 
that  only  hu- 
man fingers 
can  produce; 
the  sort  of 
tone  in  which 
the  hearer  can 
almost  detect 
the  impact  of 
the  hammers 
against  the 
strings.  No 
mechanical  device 
in  the  world  could 
play  the  piano  like 
that.  "That's 


Fried 


man: 


I 


an- 


nounced  triumphantly  to  my  incred- 
ulous neighbor.  Then  I  looked.  There 
sat  Friedman  with  his  hands  in  his  lap, 
gazing  idly  out  into  the  audience — 
counting  up  the  house,  for  all  I  knew — 
while  that  confounded 
player-piano  thundered 
away  by  itself  with  the 
very  touch  and  tone  of 
its  human  instigator. 
This  much  is  certain; 
that  the  player- piano 
must  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  possible  to  buy 
a  mechanical  device 


that  will  reproduce  the  touch,  style  and 
interpretation  of  any  concert  pianist 
with  uncanny  fidelity.  The  player-piano 
is  bound  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  the  musical  taste  of  the  American 
people  during  the  next 
generation ;  an  influence 
which,  if  intelligently 
directed,  cannot  fail  to 
raise  the  level  of  that 
taste.  Even  an  Alaskan, 
nowadays,  can  hear  the 
masterpieces  of  piano 
literature  played  by 
great  artists. 


Steinway  Duo-Art  Piano 


The  Duo-Art,  the  wonderfid  piano  referred  to  ui  JKr.  Taylor's  article,  offers 
more  to  the  niuslc-loi'er  than  any  musical  instrument  e^yer  before  created.  It 
offers  him  the  finest  Grand  or  Upright  Piano  it  is  possible  to  obtain.   It  offers 
him  the  most  adi>anced  type  of  player-piano.    And  aboi^e  all,  in  its  reproducing 
feature,  it  offers  him  the  inestimable  priAleye  of  hearincj  in  his  own  home,  the 
actual  piano-playing  of  all  the  world's  great  pianists.      Aloreo^er,  as  the 
repertoire  of  the  Duo- Art  is  large  and  varied,  its  owner  may  enjoy  also  the  best 
of  popular  music,  and  the  best  of  dance  music  played  by  the  leading  performers 
of  music  of  this  kind.    The  Duo- Art  is  made  in  both  Grand  and  Upright 
form.    It  is  sold  at  New  York  prices  plus  freight  and  may  be 
purchased  for  cash  or  on  moderate  monthly  payments. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


AEOLIAN 
HALL 

NEW  YORK 


The  Aeolian  Company 

29  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Kindly  send  me  literature  on 
the  Duo- Art  Piano. 


Addr 


Foreign  Branches: 
LONDON 

PARIS 
MADRID 
SYDNEY 
MELBOURNE 
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REAT  FOR  BREAKFAST — GOOD,  HOT  SOUP 


If  you  came  down  from  your  home  town 


that  grow! 

Stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach! 
On  the  great  Campbell's  farms  in  fertile  New  Jersey, 
the  tomato  is  developed  to  its  full  perfection.  Vast 
crops  are  grown.  Seeds  from  perfected  fruit  are 
planted  in  thousands  of  acres  which  yield  their 
luscious  harvest  to 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  made  with  this  juicy  red-ripe  flawless  fruit, 
sun-ripened  on  the  vines.  Just  the  pure  tonic 
juices  and  rich  fruity  parts  strained  to  a  fine,  smooth 
puree  enriched  with  golden  butter  and  spiced  to  a 
delicious  nicety  by  the  famous  Campbell's  chefs. 
What  a  treat  for  your  appetite!    Have  it  to-day! 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


lfm0^^  S  oups 
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CValue  of 


By  f^conos 


Paintings  by  HAROLD  DELAY 


IME!"  One  of  the  shortest  words  in  the  Rail- 
road Man's  mother  tongue  —  and  doubtless  the 
most  tremendous. 


A  race  with  Time !  There  you  have  the  Railroad 
Man's  summary  of  his  very  life.  For  Time  is  his  one 
great  objective.  His  shippers,  his  travelers  place  above 
almost  every  other  consideration  the  Value  of  Time. 

Speed  and  safety  travel  together  only  when  Father 
Time  himself  leads  the  way.  For  Father  Time,  on 
America's  railroads,  stands  for  that  amazing  development 
of  Time-Service  and  train  dispatching  which  alone  make 
speed  and  safety  possible. 

For  half  a  century,  too,  Father  Time  has  stood  for 
the  finest  railroad  timepieces  that  money,  brains  and 
skill  can  produce  — 


Father  Time  has  been  Elgin's  official  trade 
mark  for  over  fifty  years.  One  of  America's 
favorite  railroad  models  bears  his  name. 
It  is  pictured  belowwith  the  Elgin  Winditig 
Indicator,  a  device  of  great  value  to  Railroad 
Men.  This  is  an  almost  absolute  safeguard 
against  ''run -downs,''''  a  common  and 
disastrous  cause  of  trouble.  A  glance  at  the 
indicator  shows  the  Railroad  Man  exactly 
how  much  power  his  Elgin  has  in  reserve. 


iDlifi. 
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As  if  across  a  desk 


"New  York  is  calling!**  says  the 
operator  in  San  Francisco.  And  across 
the  continent  business  is  transacted  as  if 
across  a  desk. 

Within  arm's  length  of  the  man  with 
a  telephone  are  seventy  thousand  cities, 
towns  and  villages  connected  by  a 
single  system.  Without  moving  from 
his  chair,  without  loss  of  time  from  his 
afFairs,  he  may  travel  an  open  track 
to  any  of  those  places  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night. 

In  the  private  life  of  the  individual 
the  urgent  need  of  instant  and  personal 
long  distance  communication  is  an 
emergency  that  comes  infrequently— - 
but  it  is  imperative  when  it  does  come. 
In  the  business  life  of  the  nation  it  is  a 
constant  necessity.  Without  telephone 
service  as  Americans  know  it,  industry 
and  commerce  could  not  operate  on 


their  present  scale.  Fifty  per  cent  more 
'  communications  are  transmitted  by  tele- 
phone than  by  mail.  This  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  each  telephone  com- 
munication may  do  the  work  of  several 
letters. 

The  pioneers  who  planned  the  tele- 
phone system  realized  that  the  value 
of  a  telephone  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  other  telephones  with  which 
it  could  be  connected.  They  realized 
that  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  the  most  efficient  way  a  single 
system  and  a  universal  service  would 
be  essential. 

By  enabling  a  hundred  million  people 
to  speak  to  each  other  at  any  time  and 
across  any  distance,  the  Bell  System 
has  added  significance  to  the  motto  of 
the  nation's  founders:  "In  union  there 
is  strength." 


"  Bell  System 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 


A  Book 
You  Should  Read 


Of  the  $20,000,000  spent  in  this  country  annually  on 
insect  screen  cloth  for  windows,  doors  and  porches, 
a  large  proportion  is  unprofitably  spent.  If  you  want 
to  know  how  to  spend  your  share  more  efficiently, 
read  *'A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort". 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  tell  you  here  the  importance 
of  using  discretion  in  selecting  the  material  for  your 
screens.  That  is  why  we  have  published  this  book. 
It  explains  in  detail  the  advantages  of  using  pure 
copper  (such  as  the  copper  99.  8%  pure,  used  only  in 
Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth)  for  screens  where  per- 
manent protection  at  low  cost  per  year  is  desired. 
It  tells  what  the  government  recommendations  are 
concerning  material  and  mesh  for  the  most  permanent 
and  efficient  screens. 

In  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  effec- 
tively keeping  out  insects,  you  cannot  overrate  the 
importance  of  using  a  durable  insect  screen  cloth, 
and  if  you  care  to  eliminate  the  waste  from  your 
share  of  the  annual  $20,000,000  expenditure,  read 
'  'A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort' ' .  It  will  be  sent 
you  free  upon  request. 

If  you  cannot  get  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  from 
your  own  dealer,  write  our  main  office  (given  below) 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of.  Stores 
and  agencies  in  many  cities. 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

616  South  Broad  Street 
Trenton  New  Jersey 
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A  LIVING  MONUMENT  TO  QUALITY 


As  this  is  written,*  the  whistles  of  the 
Goodyear  factories  are  sounding  in 
celebration  of  the  45,000,000th  pneu- 
matic motor  vehicle  tire  made  by  this 
company. 

Pause  j  ust  a  moment,  and  reflect  upon 
that  figure. 

To  the  statistician  it  stands  as  the 
greatest  total  yet  attained  by  any 
maker  of  tires  in  the  world. 

To  the  man  who  views  it  in  its  larger 
meaning  it  suggests  a  great  deal  more. 

Forty- five  millions  of  tires  bearing 
the  Goodyear  name! 

Of  what  errands  these  tires  have  sped 
— how  nimbly  they  have  run  to  plea- 
sure, how  sturdily  to  war,  how  will- 
ingly under  burdens,  how  slowly  on 
solemn  journeys  —  nothing  need  here 
be  said. 

But  is  not  something  demanded  to  be 
said  of  the  character  of  manufacture 
and  dealing  that  can  win  from  the 
public  so  profound  a  confidence? 

Is  not  something  demanded  to  be  said 
also  of  the  character  of  a  product  that 
over  iTiany  years  can  earn  and  hold  and 
justify  such  an  immense  Good  Will? 
*     *  * 

If  behind  the  first  Goodyear  Tire  ever 
made  there  had  not  been  a  clear  and 


enlightened  purpose,  this  record  pro- 
duction never  would  have  been  possible. 
If  this  purpose  had  not  been  conceived 
in  the  highest  public  interest,  Good- 
year could  not  be  what  Goodyear  is 
today. 

If  every  day  of  every  year  this  pur- 
pose had  not  been  scrupulously  served, 
the  leadership  long  enjoyed  by  Good- 
year could  not  have  endured. 

How  well  it  has  been  served,  and 
with  what  energy  and  conscience, 
is  seen  best  in  the  fact  that  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind. 

*     *  * 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  meant, 
to'  an  entire  generation  of  men,  what 
has  always  and  everywhere  been  re- 
garded as  unqualifiedly  fine. 
It  is  a  satisfying  thing  to  have  set 
for  an  immense  industry  a  standard 
for  integrity  of  manufacture,  and  for 
honesty  of  dealing  with  the  public. 
It  is  a'  gratifying  thing  to  have  seen 
the  tradition  of  quality  take  form, 
shaping  an  industry  into  an  institu- 
tion, and  commanding  the  loyalty  of 
men. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  real  pur- 
pose, by  which  to  live  and  work,  for 
that  is  to  embody  in  everything  you 
build  the  priceless  thing  called  character. 


•Jane  8, 1922 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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f'      An  old  Osieopa^\c  adage  reads,  "The  rule  of 
<^         iHe  Artery  is  %v,preme"   The  flow  of  bloo£ 
must  be  pure  and  unrestricted.    U  is  a  truth 
full  of  significance  for  those  who  value  healtK 

OSTEOPATHY  is  generally  credited  with 
the  abihty  to  achieve  substantial  re- 
sults in  conditions  involving  nervous 
disorders* 

But  the  benefits  of  Osteopathy  extend  far 
beyond  its  unusual  effertiveness  in  this  limited 
group  of  ailments. 

The  adage  above  represents  a  principle  rec- 
ognized by  the  Osteopathic  physician  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  physical  foundation  upon 
which  all  health  must  rest. 

As  truly  as  lack  of  adequate  and  normal 
■  nerve  force  will  weaken  resistance  and  open  the 
doors  to  contagion,  infecftion  and  organic 
trouble  —  so  surely  will  irrxpure  hlood  am.  re- 
strided  circulation  spell  weakness  in  the  organs 
of  the  body. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  import- 
ance that  Osteopathy  attaches  to  the  "rule  of 
the  artery" —  the  principle  that  pure  blood, 
normally  circulating  in  normal  quantity,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
health  in  the  body. 

Through  the  methods  of  adjustment  which 
characfterize  his  science,  through  necessary 
correction  of  diet,  through  personal  hygiene, 
through  adjustment  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  body  lives — the  Osteopathic  phy- 
sician works  toward  normal  blood  supply  as 
earnestly  as  towards  normal  supply  of  nerve 
force. 

Every  physical  fador  that  enters  into  the 
problem  ot  restoring  and  maintaining  health 
is  Ailly  recognized  and  carefully  treated  by  the 
Osteopathic  physiciaii. 

Adjustment  of  structure,  (jam'cukriy  the  princit>U  of 
spinal  adjustment,  was  first  given  to  the  world  by  Oste- 
opathy in  1874.  For  half  a  century  the  scientific 
value  of  this  principle  has  been  successfully  demon- 
utrated  by  Osteopathic  physicians. 

Osteopathy  does  not  use  drugs  as  curative  agents. 
With  the  single  exception  of  materia  medica,  how- 
ever, it  embraces  every  scientifically  proven  principle 
of  diagnosis,  hygiene,  sanitation,  environment  and  surgery. 

The  Osteopathic  physician  is  required  to  complete 
a  full  four  years  course — nine  months  study  in  each 
year — in  order  to  prepare  himself  tor  conscientious 
and  efficient  service  in  treating  disease  and  sickness. 

bureau  of  Osteopathic  Educai^n 

FREE— A  Beautiful  Boole  on  Osteopathy— 
nOi  f  -  fc  M.  BuRoiNc  FORT  WORTH,  TEXaJ 


F/BmiO/B 

<^sk  your  jev^^eler,  your  optician,  your  clothier, 
your  shoemaker  why  the  articles  you  buy  are 
made  of  the  quality  material — Fiberloid. 

Your  eye-glass  frames,  your  fountain  pens,  the 
handle  of  your  tooth  brush,  your  comb,  and 
mirror,  the  buttons  on  your  very  best  coat,  the 
noiseless  heels  that  v^ear  forever  on  your  danc- 
ing pumps  are  probably  made  of  Fiberloid, 

Fiberloid  is  a  product  of  modern  industrial 
chemistry.  It  can  be  savi^ed,  carved,  turned  or 
moulded  and  will  not  break,  dent  or  tarnish. 
As  a  result  it  is  used  for  making  numerous 
articles  of  every  day  use. 

Fiberloid  is  made  only  in  our  plant  and  is 
white,  cream,  brown,  blue,  pink,  black  or  anj' 
color.  It  is  opaque  or  transparent  entirely  or 
with  flecked  transparent  spots  like  tortoise  shell. 

There  is  not  enough  Ivory  or  Tortoise  Shell 
in  the  world  to  make  all  the  articles  that  look 
like  these  materials.  Fiberloid  is  better  for 
daily  use  than  tortoise  shell  or  ivory  and  so 
good  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  regard  it 
as  an  imitation  but  proudly  stamp  Fiberloid  on 
the  finished  article.  Look  for  the  trade  mark. 

Prizes  for  New  Uses 

Prizes  will  be  awarded,  (i )  For  the  best  letters 
suggesting  new  and  practical  uses  for  Fiberloid. 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  won- 
derful material  which  have  never  been  thought 
of.  (2)  For  the  best  compositions  describing 
Fiberloid  and  its  uses.  We  particularly  invite 
technical  students,  designers,  and  crafts  workers 
to  enter  this  contest  and  ask  for  particulars. 

Write  for  booklet  tAbout  Fiberloid 
and  the  'Frizes 

The  Fiberloid  Corporation 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
New  York  Office,  55  Fifth  Avenue 
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Liszt  at  his  Steinway 

STEI  N  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

THE  lover  of  art  who  aspires  to  own  still  it  can  be  purchased  for  a  price 

a  masterpiece  of  painting  cannot  and  upon  terms  within  the  reach  of 

realize  his  dream  unless  he  is  possessed  those  whose  means  are  modest.  When 

of  wealth.    The  young  violinist  who  you  buy  a  Steinway  you  know  that 

longs  for  a  Stradivarius— -the  master^  you  will  never  have  to  buy  another 

piece  of  violins — cannot  hope  for  it  if  piano.    You  know  that  it  will  retain 

his  means  are  modest.    But  the  music  its  unrivaled  tone  perfection  for  a  life^ 

lover  who  longs  for  a  Steinway  is  time;  that  if  Paderewski  himself  came 

more  fortunate.  Though  the  Steinway  to  your  house  you  would  have  an 

is  the  Instrument  of  the  Immortals —  instrument  worthy  of  his  touch. 

Through  the  nearest  Stetmva))  dealer  ^ou  ma^  purchase  a  nerv  5/emn>ap 
piano  Tviih  a  cash  deposit  of  10  per  cent  and  the  balance  will  be  extended 
over  a  period  of  iivo  ^ears.    Used  pianos  accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices^  $875  and  up — plus  freight 
STEINWAY  S  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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Brunswick  Phonographs  Play  All  Records 
Brunswick  Records  Play  On  Any  Phonograph 


SUITING   THE   MUSIC   TO   THE  ROOM 


BRUNSWICK  having  attained  fame,  first 
by  achieving  perfect  rendition  of  the  so- 
called  "difficult  tones"  in  phonographic  re- 
production, and  then  by  establishing  a  New 
Hall  of  Fame  of  concert  and  operatic  artists, 
recording  exclusively  for  Brunswick  Records, 
now  turns  its  talent  to  combining  fine  music 
with  fine  furniture. 

THE  BRUNSWICK'BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 


Illustrated  is  the  new  Oxford,  one  of  Bruns- 
wick's many  period  and  console  types,  in 
which  the  charm  and  artistry  of  the  middle 
ages  vie  with  super-craftsmanship  of  today  in 
leading  one  to  unexpected  adventures  in 
suiting  music  to  the  room — no  matter  what 
the  room.  Prices  range  from  $225  to  $775. 
Inspection  at  any  Brunswick  dealer's. 

Established  18i5     Chicago— New  York— Cincinnati — Toronto 


BRUNSWICK^ 


P  H  O  N  O  G  P^A  P  H  S 


AND 


IVE  C  O  S 


Copy  No.  3179 

Page — 4  colors       Quality  Group  30000—1 


Cartei  i  Fountain  Pen  Ink 
made  spedal^  for 
all  kinds  of  fountain  pens 


"Pegdsus"  bv  F.  Luis  Mora,  N  A- 


f/Mi.  IVI NC  WINGS  TO  WORDS 


Born  on  the  swift  keys  of  the 

Underwood  Standard  Portable,  words  are  winged. 
Fleet  and  free,  they  give  speed  to  expression,  clarity 
to  thought,  fluency  to  writing  and  ease  to  reading. 

Jj  The  Portable  is  obtainable  at  Underwood  offices  in  all  principal  cities,  or 

direct  from  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Underwood  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

PRICE  $50  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.         WEIGHT,  UNCASED,  6%  LBS. 

U  N  D  E  RWO  0  D  standard  PC  RTAB  LE 
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A  familiar  scene,  and  what's  behind  it 


A  corner  of  the  cable  shop  in  the  Western  Electric 
telephone  plant  at  Chicago.  Here  nineteen  ma- 
chines like  this  are  busy  night  and  day. 


To  you  who  have  wondered  how 
telephone  cable  is  made,  a  simple 
answer  would  be  "One  machine 
winds  the  wires  and  another  puts  a 
lead  covering  around  them. " 

But  that  gives  small  idea  of  the 
task  in  producing  6000  miles  of  cable 
each  year  from  more  than  two  million 
miles  of  copper  wire,  each  wire  sepa- 
rately insulated  and  all  compressed 
into  a  diameter  of  an  inch  or  two 


and  sealed  with  a  covering  of  molten 
lead. 

Western  Electric  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  telephone  cable  in 
the  world. 

Yet  all  this  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company's  _ 
work  of  making  telephones  and  tele-" 
phone  equipment — and  making  them 
in  great  quantities,  yet  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy. 


Since  1869  Makers  of  Electrical  E^ipment 
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^Uick  fo  relieve 
fhipain  of  bum! 


*"fe  Antiseptic  an 
'"posed  of  herbal  extr, 
"Meslruclive  ot  lissuf 
ANALGESIC 
fHOPHYLACTIC 
DISCUTIENT 
"wibc  and  use  I 
^0  reduce  inflammatic 
**ts.  Swollen  veins, 


niclde  Unimex 


STIMUUNr 
ANTIPHLOOISTIC 
RESOLVENT 

nand  swelli-S'. 


TO  allay"  pain 

Manufactured 


In  the  kitchen  during  the  absence 
of  help,  or  to  prepare  a  special  dish, 
you  are  quite  apt  to  forget  hot  han- 
dles and  the  imprisoned  steam  under 
a  cover  or  behind  an  oven  door. 

In  such  emergencies  Absorbine,  Jr. 
affords  prompt  relief.  It  is  an  anti- 
phlogistic and  stops  inflammation 
and  soreness.  It  is  cooling,  soothing 


from  cuts,  scratches  and  bruises. 
After  sudden  or  long  continued  ex- 
ercise, its  application  prevents  next- 
day  lameness,  stiffness  and  soreness. 

In  one  convenient  container  you 
have  both  an  antiseptic  and  a  germi- 
cidal liniment.  It  is  safe,  of  a  clean, 

f)Ieasant  odor  and  without  the  usual 
iniment  stain;  especially  desirable 
characteristics  where  there  are  chil- 
dren about. 


and  healing. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  prevents  infection 

At  most  druggist's,  $1.2^,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  loc,  postpaid. 
W.  F.YOUNG,  Inc.,  302  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AbsorbineJ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


And  a  can  of  White  House  Cope,  please. 
No!  1  must  have  White  House -^nothing: 
else  will  do." 


Uottee  and  leas 

White  House  Coffee  comes  in  1,  3  and  5-lb 
packages  only— never  in  bulk. 


packages  only— never  in  bulk.  COKPPC 

White  -House  Teas-five  favorite  varieties-*  ^'^^"^^^"^"^^mi^t. 
1-4  and  1-2  lb.  tins.  mmS£^^^^^ 

DWINELL-WWGHT  COMPANY,  Principal  Coffee  Roasters,  BOSTON-CHI  :AG0 
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WHEN  you  enter  a  room,  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  your  attention  is  the  woodwork — 
the  interior  trim. 

If  the  room  is  finished  in  Mahogany,  you 
know  that  you  are  in  a  home,  not  a  house,  and 
that  the  builder  or  owner,  took  pride  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  value  increases  in  your  estimation. 

The  adaptability  of  Mahogany  is  evidenced 
by  the  charm  it  imparts  to  any  room— whether 
it  is  a  stately  library  with  paneled  walls  and  elab- 
orate cornice,  or  a  dining  room  in  a  bungalow 
with  only  a  baseboard  and  picture  moulding. 
But  the  cost  of  Mahogany  trim  ? 
Is  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  any  other  cab- 
inet wood,  and  it  adds  so  much  to  the  value 
of  a  house  that  its  use  can  be  considered  as  a 
sales  asset. 


It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  Mahogany  is  either 
difficult  to  obtain  or  that  its  cost  is  high. 
50,000,000  board  feet  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  last  year.  Write  to  the  Mahogany 
Association,  Inc.,  for  information.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  beautiful,  everlasting 
Mahogany  can  be  used  for  door  and  window 
trim,  baluster  rails,  stair  spindles  and  treads, 
plate  rails,  baseboards  and  picture  mouldings  of 
your  home,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  that  it 
finishes  just  as  easily  and  with  more  beauty 
than  other  cabinet  woods. 

A  room  trimmed  with  Mahogany  forms  a 
wonderful  setting  for  your  Mahogany  furniture. 
Its  rich  undertones  bespeak  hospitality,  distinc- 
tiveness, comfort  and  all  the  charm  and  good 
taste  which  cluster  around  the  artistic  home. 


Write  for  our  Period  Furniture  Booklets,  "Chippendale  and  Mahogany," 
"Mahogany  in  Colonial  Days"  and  "Sheraton."  You  will  find  them  interesting. 

MAHOGANY  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

1133  Broadway  (St.  James  Building)  New  York  City 


after  all — there^s  nothing  like 

MAHOGANY 
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N ATI  OIV ALLY  KTVO\^ 

fr^StylerQuality  and  Workmanship 

Sold  by  over  3000  retailers 


WHEN  you  need  a  pair  of  good  shoes, 
put  our  statement  to  the  test:  "We 
sincerely  believe  that  there  are  no  shoes 
of  better  value  produced  in  this  country 
today  for  the  price." 

Ralston  Shoes  will  give  you  your 
money's  worth  — and  more.  They  are 
made  in  two  grades.  Price  range  $7.00 
to  $10.00.   Send  for  catalog. 

RALSTON  HEALTH  SHOEMAKERS 
974  Main  Street 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


ENWAY 
This     n  e  w  Ralston 
model  is  made  on  the 
Fenway  last  of  black 
or  tan  Spartan  Calf. 
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PAIGE 


The  new  Series  Paige  6-66  Enclosed  Models  are  superbly  beautiful 
examples  of  the  coachmaker's  art.  They  offer  every  luxury  and  con- 
venience that  the  most  discriminating  motorist  could  desire. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  they  promise  years  of  care-free  service 
with  a  world  famous  chassis  that  is  the  last  word  in  six-cylinder 
engineering. 

If  you  would  know  enclosed  car  motoring  at  its  best,  we  recom- 
mend one  ride  behind  the  giant  70  horsepower  engine  which  has 
practically  banished  vibration  at  any  and  all  driving  speeds.  Won't 
you  take  that  ride  in  the  Sedan  or  Coupe  at  your  first  opportunity? 

THE      MOST      BEAUTIFUL      CAR      IN  AMERICA 
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Train  Your  Children 
for  Success 

IN  sport,  in  business,  in  life,  it's 
the  clean  "hit"  that  counts.  You 
want  your  children  to  play  the 
game  of  life  right.  Now,  while 
they  are  young,  is  the  training 
period.  Equip  them  by  giving 
them  interesting  instruction — and 
they  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 

In  St.  Nicholas,  your  children 
receive  a  guiding  hand  in  sports, 
history,  travel,  science  and  stories 
— all  written  to  grip  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  children.  Con- 
tests in  writing,  drawing,  instruc- 
tion in  photography,  science  and  so 
on,  develop  them.  Their  imagi- 
nation and  initiative  are  given  a 
healthy  field  to  work  in. 

Let  St.  Nicholas  become  a  com- 
rade and  tutor  to  your  children. 
It  will  prepare  them  for  the  future 
years  when  "clean  hits**  count. 

One  year's  subscription  is  only 
$4— half  what  you  pay  for  your 
morning  paper.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to  St.  Nicholas  Sub- 
scription Department,  M-11,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

STNICHOLAS 

for  Boi/s  and  Girls 


JCook  Inside  tfte 
Tumafar  th  is 


'JtteSigiiof  the 
UhrUsStandan/ 
fjianffjcii^ti 


Look  to  the  Action 
in  a  Grand  Piano 

A GRAND  PIANO!  FuU,  flowing, 
sonorous  tone!  Crisply  responsive 
touch!  Do  you  realize  how  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  piano  action  is  that 
superb  tone  and  that  delicate  touch?  Do 
you  know  that  careful  piano  buyers  have 
found  a  way  to  make  certain  of  artistic 
excellence  in  a  piano  ? 

They  look  for  the  trade-mark  of  the 
Wessell,  Nickel  &  Gross  piano  action — 
the  action  used  since  1874  by  leading 
pianoforte  manufacturers.  This  famous 
product  crowns  the  work  of  the  quality 
piano  builder  by  insuring  the  highest  pos- 
sible character  of  tone  and  touch — the  two 
vital  factors  that  determine  piano  worth. 

WESSELL,  NICKEL  &  GROSS 

Established  1874       New  York  City 


^^^^^ 


Qf^Aen  you  "Buy  an  Upright.  Grand. 
'Player  or  HeproducinS  'Piano-^ 
/nsist  on  the  Wessell,  XNickel  6^ 
Gross  fiano  Jction. 


Consolation 

By  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 

'  I  ^HOSE  who,  because  of  personal  loss  or 
a  friend's  grief,  long  for  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  will  find  in  this  little  book  just 
the  message  which  many  so  vainly,  as  a  rule, 
seek  to  put  into  words.  Written  out  of  the 
poignant  experience  of  her  own  great  loss, 
Mrs.  Bacon's  article  is  like  a  steadying  hand 
to  those  groping  in  the  darkness  of  bereave- 
ment, and  offers  a  gospel  of  faith  and  hope 
which  reaches  all  hearts. 

75  cents 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.  a.m.  10-22 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $  and  mail, 

postpaid,  copies  Consolation 


Name . . 
A  ddress 
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Some  women  retain  it  -  - 


Now  Science  says: 

No  one  should  lose  the 
joy  of  real  health 


We  all  know  people  —  some  in  their  fifties  — 
who  still  keep  the  vigor  and  animation  of 
youth. 

Yet  many  of  us  —  nervous,  "  run  down," 
irritable  even  in  our  twenties  and  thirties  — 
fear  we  have  lost  it  forever. 

Why  the  difference? 

The  two  most  important  needs 
in  the  world 

What  we  call  "life"  is  really  a  double  process- 
First,  the  living  cells  that  form  our  bodies 
must  be  constantly  fed  and  nourished.  Sec- 
ond, the  poisonous  waste  products  that  accu- 
mulate must  be  regularly  removed. 

Check  either  of  these  processes  even  tempo- 
rarily, and  the  body  is  weakened.  Premature 
age,  intestinal  disorders,  skin  disturbances, 
and  all  the  ills  we  attribute  to  "nm-down  con- 
dition" are  the  result. 

A  simple  food  which  helps  the  body 

perform  these  vital  functions 

Now  Science  tells  us  that  the  cells  of  a  tiny 
living  plant  —  fresh  yeast  —  contain  the  very 
elements  which  help  the  body  perform  these 
two  vital  functions:  help  it  to  secure  its  proper 
nourishment,  and  help  it  to  keep  the  system 
clean. 

This  simple  fresh  food  —  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  —  is  being  prescribed  by  leading 
physicians  and  hospitals  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  helping  thousands  of  men  and 
women  attain  a  health  and  vigor  which  they 
had  thought  impossible.  It  supplies  the 
factors  in  diet  for  which  thousands  of  systems 
are  starving  —  factors  which  also  gently  but 
surely  cleanse  the  body  of  poisonous  waste. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  food,  not  a  medi- 
cine. It  does  not  act  overnight  —  Nature 
does  not  work  that  way.    But  two  or  three 


Eat  it  plain  —  or  spread 
it  on  crackers  —  or  mix 
it  with  water  or  milk 


"Nervous,  'run  down/  irritable — even 
in  our  twenties  and  thirties*' 

cakes  a  day,  eaten  regularly  over  a  period  of 
time,  will  achieve  positively  incredible  results. 

Gradually  the  whole  body  is  "toned"  and 
built  up.  Regular  daily  elimination  is  as- 
sured. With  richer,  purer  blood,  lassitude 
vanishes  —  and  you  know  once  more  the  joy 
of  glowing,  vibrant  health. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today.  Get  two  or  three 
days'  supply  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast,  and 
keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Start  at  once 
to  know  what  real  health  means.  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  Dept.  810,  701 
Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


An  absorbing  free  booklet  tells  what  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  has  done  for  others  and  can  do  for  you. 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  IT  TODAY 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Dept.  810,  701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  "The  New  Importance 
of  Yeast  in  Diet." 

Name  _—  


Street- 
City— 


-State- 
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The  Enchantment 
of  Color 

The  Enchanted  Pool,  by  Robert 
Amick,  is  a  brilliant  painting  of 
an  Indian  at  the  edge  of  a  liquid 
mirror  which  reflects  him  and  his 
earthen  jug  completely.  The  rocks 
which  rim  the  magic  water  are  a 
riot  of  tones.  It  is  painted  broad- 
ly, with  a  sure  and  powerful  touch. 

We  have  made  it  in  replica  by 
the  arts  of  the  American  plate 
maker  and  color  printer.  You  must 
marvel  at  the  way  the  character  of 
texture  and  pigment  have  been  re- 
tained. Hang  this  facsimile  in 
your  home  and  your  friends  can- 
not tell  it  from  an  original.  Gen- 
erous size,  16  X  20  inches.  It  is  one 
of  a  collection  of  facsimiles  of  the 
works  of  renowned  American 
painters. 

These  educating  and  inspiring 
facsimiles  are  unlike  any  prints 
you  have  ever  seen,  and  are  sold  by 
good  art  dealers.  If  yours  hasn't 
them,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we  will  see  that  your  wants  are 
supplied.  These  facsimiles  com- 
mand increasing  interest  from  day 
to  day — and  added  pride  of  pos- 
session. We  guarantee  every  one 
for  quality  and  satisfaction  to  you. 

The  United  States  Printikg 
AND  Lithograph  Company 
Fine  Arts  Division 
No.  6  E.  39th  St.  New  York 


200  Sheets  ^)/r^ct$<>Qo 


All  the  rich  and  distinctive  appearance  of  expensive  Die 
Engraving  without  the  cost.  This  low  price  made  possible 
now  for  the  first  time  by  my  new  process.  New  "Club" 
size  single  sheets,  6  3-4  x  5  3-4,  heavy  watermarked  Bond 
paper,  either  White  or  Grey. 

100  sheets  and  100  envelopes  all  actually  Embossed  with 
any  three  line  name  and  address  —  25  letters  to  a  line  allowed 
—  and  100  extra  sheets,  plain.  All  in  fancy  box,  PREPAID 
to  you  for  $2.00. 

You  may  have  address  only  on  paper,  and  name  and  address 
on  envelope,  if  you  wish.  Choice  of  Blue,  Black,  Maroon, 
or  Jade  Green  embossing.  All  work  on  top  center  of  sheets 
and  flap  of  envelope  in  Engraver's  Gothic  lettering. 

Do  not  confuse  this  with  ordinary  printed  stationery.  I  do 
no  printing.  The  letters  are  raised.  This  stationery  has 
character  and  individuality. 

Write  or  PRINT  plainly.  Indicate  color  of  both  paper  and 
ink  you  desire.  Enclose  check,  money  order,  or  currency 
for  $2.00.    West  of  the  Mississippi,  add  12  cents  in  stamps. 

At  this  "Direct- to- you"  price,  I  cannot  send  proofs  or 
acknowledge  orders,  but  with  every  package  of  stationery  I 
enclose  my  written  guarantee  that  you  will  be  entirely  sat- 
isfied or  your  money  promptly  returned. 

Wallace  Brown,  Stationer 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


AN  AMERICAN  IDYLL 
The  Life  of  Carleton  H.  Parker 

By  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker 

'<TF  you  admire  'strong  men  and  true,'  if  you 
enjoy  biography,  if  you  like  love  stories,  if 
naiVete  appeals  to  you,  if  a  tale  of  happiness 
well  told  brings  you  pleasure,  then  this  book 
belongs  on  your  reading  list.  It  is  a  book  I 
have  heard  recommended  a  dozen  times,  but 
no  one  has  been  able  to  describe  its  charm  or 
fascination." — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

$1.75 

At  All  Boojcsellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -      -       Boston  (17),  Mass. 


Mengelberg,  '^achtnaninoff  and  Lefitzki 
hearing  their  recordings  in  the  Ampico  Studios 
*•  /  HE  great  musicians,  recognizing  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Ampico, 
take  the  keenest  interest  in  being  audience  to  their  own  playing — 
for  only  through  the  Ampico  may  they  hear  themselves  as  others  hear 
them.  And  only  through  this  supreme  instrument  may  you,  in  your 
home,  hear  the  recordings  of  Levitzki,  Mirovitch,  Moiseiwitsch, 
Ornstein,  the  great  Rachmaninoff — for  these,  and  many  other  masters 
of  present-day  fame  and  brilliant  future,  record  exclusively  idv  xhe^  Ampico. 

Impossible  to  describe — the  Ampico  must  be  heard 
There  is  but  one  Ampico — Easily  identified — Obtainable  only  in  these  pianos : 

KNABE  CHICKERING 
Fischer  Franklin  Haines  Bros.  Marshall  &  Wendell 

For  Canadian  Distribution,  also  in  the  Willis  Piano 


'  I  didn't  know  Enamels  could  be  so  beauti- 
ful.   I  love  these  rooms!" 

"That's  the  new  Luxeberry  Enamel, 
ma'am.  Berry  Brothers  certamly  made  a 
wonderful  success  with  it." 

"But  how  did  you  get  that  soft  light 
in  it?  I  was  afraid  I  might  not  like  so 
many  rooms  in  Enamel — so  often  they 
have  a  hard,  icy  glare." 

"This  new  Luxeberry  doesn't.  It  dries 
naturally  to  that  deep,  rich  lustre. 
You  can  wash  those  panels,  just  like 
a  china  dish.  Why,  the  Luxeberry 
they  make  now  is  so  wear  resisting 


(^It's  the 
NEWldea 

it  can  be  used  outdoors  as  well  as  in." 

"Will  it  stay  white?"  "Absolutely! 
It  will  hold  that  snowy  white  a  long  time." 

"You  surely  must  enjoy  making  rooms 
so  beautiful." 

"I'm  proud  of  every  job  I  do  in  the 
new  Luxeberry.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  too. 
It  flows  out  nicely,  as  painters  say.  It  cov- 
ers a  lot  of  space  and  hides  the  old  surface 
completely.  It  doesn't  need  rubbing,  as  most 
enamels  do,  but  dries  of  itself  to  that  soft,  velvety 
finish  you  like." 
\  Luxeberry  Enamel  also  comes 

in  six  beautiful  tints.  Made  by  Berry 
Brothers,  the  makers  of  Liquid  Granite 
Floor  Varnish. 


ilRERRY  BROTHERS^ 
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For  120  years 
du  Pont 


Chemical  Engineers  have 
contributed  to  the  country's 
safety  in  times  of  war! 


SINCE  the  nation's  founding, War,  terrible 
but  inexorable,  lias  five  times  visited  the 
land — and  five  times  has  the  du  Pont  Com- 
pany proved  a  dependable  source  of  strength 
in  the  country's  time  of  danger. 

*  *  * 

'  i  "HE  story  of  du  Font's  service  to  the  country  is 
^  an  inspiring  one.  For  since  1802,  when  at  Thomas 
Jefferson's  invitation,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  set 
up  on  the  Brandy  wine  River  the  first  powder  mill  in 
America,  du  Fonts  have  been  powder-makers  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

And  the  history  of  the  du  Pont  Company  is  a  story 
that  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  nation's  his- 
tory— a  story  of  work  and  research  always  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  when  America  was  forced  to 
fight,  she  might  have  at  her  hand  the  best  explosives 
and  munitions  science  knew,  and  in  the  ever-increasing 
quantities  that  she  needed. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  finer  illustration  of  du  Font's 
service  and  efficiency  than  in  the  records  of  the  last 
war.  Starting  in  19 14  with  a  capacity  of  only 
12,000,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  a  year,  it 
increased  its  volume  until  it  was  producing  440,- 
000,000  pounds  a  year,  supplying  40  %  of  the  Allies' 
explosives,  and  at  the  same  time  "voluntarily  reduced 
its  price  in  the  course  of  three  years  from  a  pound 
to  less  than  50c! 

♦  *  * 

^Y'ET,  great  as  the  du  Font  Company's  services  to 
the  country  have  been  in  times  of  war,  it  is  the 
unsung  services  of  the  du  Font  organization  in  times 
of  peace  that  are  truly  remarkable. 

Since  its  earliest  beginnings,  the  du  Pont  Company 
has  been  building  upon  the  foundations  of  chemistry, 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  was  and  zVoneof  the 
industries  that  most  require  the  services  of  the  chemist. 

As  explosives  increased  in  complexity  and  called  for 
increasing  chemical  knowledge,  the  du  Font  Company, 
little  by  little  built  up  one  of  the  finest  chemical  staffs 


in  America,  a  staff" not  only  of  research  chemists,  but  of 
men  who  knew  manufacturing  as  well  as  the  science 
of  chemistry — men  who  were  Chemical  Engineers. 

Now,  the  Chemical  Engineer  is  a  rare  mingling  of 
abilities.  He  is  a  chemist  who  can  take  the  discoveries 
made  on  the  experimental  scale  of  the  laboratories  and 
put  them  into  production  on  the  larger  scale  of  com- 
merce. He  is  the  man  who  has  brought  to  the  doors 
of  industry  new  substances,  new  uses  for  long-used  sub- 
stances, uses  for  products  that  once  were  waste,  and 
processes  that  cut  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  made 
possible  the  century's  wonderful  strides  in  commerce. 

And  the  du  Pont  Company's  assistance  in  developing 
the  Chemical  Engineer  and  introducing  him  into  his 
rightful  place  in  American  industry  is  not  the  least 
of  the  du  Pont  Company's  services  to  the  country, 

*       *  * 

BUT  yet  another  service  has  come  through  the 
Chemical  Engineer — the  family  of  du  Font 
products  that  carry  the  du  Font  Oval.  There  is 
Fabrikoid  for  upholstery,  luggage  and  bindings  of 
books,  not  to  mention  half  a  hundred  other  uses — 
there  is  Pyralin  from  which  toiletware  for  your  wife's 
dressing  table  is  made  and  many  other  articles — there 
are  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  lacquers  —  there  are 
dyes-^ — there  are  many  chemicals  that  America's  in- 
dustries must  have — seemingly  non-related,  yet  all  of 
them  the  legitimate  children  ofa  manufacturer  ofexplo- 
sives,for  the  basic  materials  or  processes  that  go  to  the 
making  of  each  of  them  are  similar  to  those  that  du  Pont 
Chemical  Engineers  use  in  the  making  of  explosives 
— and  it  is  only  through  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  Fabrikoid  and  Pyralin  and  dyestuffs  in 
times  of  peace  that  the  du  Pont  Company  can  be 
sure  of  being  prepared  for  its  larger  service— that  of 
insuring  means  for  the  nation's  defense  in  times  of  war. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
published  that  the  public  may  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  and  its  products. 


E.  I.  DU  POi^T  DE  JMEAVOUR,5'         CO AVPA7^^ V.Inc.  ^Wflmin^torp, Del 

TRADE  <§5£5^  MARK 
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A  FINANCIAL  MEETING  PLACE 

G[  In  the  pages  immediately  following,  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  groups  the 
announcements  of  banks  and  bankers,  with  particular  reference  to  those  which 
offer  a  service  in  Commercial  and  Investment  Banking.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  our  readers  to  present  such  advertisements  in  this  manner  and,  on 
our  part,  we  undertake  to  accept,  for  this  Department,  only  such  announcements 
as,  in  our  judgment,  are  submitted  by  firms  and  institutions  which,  through 
their  character  and  experience,  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  readers. 


Ill 


The  Gem  Expert  sees  flaws  which  an  unpracticed  eye  rarely  detects.  His 
appraisals  are  accepted  because  he  has  specialized  on  the  comparative 
values  of  precious  stones.    His  experienced  judgment  rightly  carries  weight. 


Weighing  Values — 

for  the  Investor 


As  the  gem  expert  appraises 
precious  stones,  the  bond 
expert  weighs  and  judges 
bonds.  You  cannot  expect 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclu- 
sions single-handed. 

The  National  City  Company's 
complete  investment  organ- 
ization in  50  leading  cities, 
and  its  years  of  specialized 


experience  are  at  your 
service. 

The  security  back  of  every 
bond  we  offer  has  been  care- 
fully weighed  and  judged  by 
our  officers.  We  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  help 
you  to  select  bonds  for 
the  investment  of  your 
funds. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  W irld 


BONDS 
SHORT  TERM  NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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When  your  shipment  goes  overseas 


VALUABLE  goods  are  sent 
overseas  to  a  distant  foreign 
customer  you  may  never  meet;  to 
one  whose  business  integrity  is 
known  to  you  only  by  good  report. 
Hazardous?  Not  as  commerce  is 
organized  to-day  for  safety,  accu- 
racy and  speed. 

Before  the  sale,  you  may  have 
enlisted  the  help  of  this  bank  in 
locating  desirable  markets. 
After  opening  negotiations 
abroad,  you  request    a  report 
upon  the  reliability  of  prospec- 
tive  customers.     Cables  click; 
our  direct  representative 
investigates  and  submits 
credit  data. 

Correspondence  is 
invited 


Boston  offers  your  shipment  the 
advantages  of  a  shorter  sea  trip, 
favorable  rates,  and  excellent  port 
facilities  for  handling.  Three  im- 
portant railroads  have  terminals  at 
the  docks.  Upon  arrival  of  goods 
here.  The  National  Shawmut  Bank 
supervises  handling,  insurance  and 
forwarding. 

In   the  numerous   details  of 
establishing  new  foreign  con- 
tacts,   transmitting  documents, 
collecting     and  remitting 
promptly,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity  to   demonstrate   that  a 
bank  widely   experienced  in 
export  and  import  commerce 
is  a  decidedly  helpful  ally. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE   NATIO^^I^^P^MUT  BANK 

of  BOSTON 
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GEOGRAPHY    AND  7% 

Have  you  ever  considered  your  investments  from  the  standpoint  of 
geography  ?  You  can  actually  increase  your  income  and  the  safety 
of  your  holdings  by  placing  a  part  of  your  funds  in  a  section  of  the 
country  whose  rich  resources  demand  further  development  and 
which  offers  a  liberal  return  for  capital  on  first-rate  security. 

SUCH  A  SECTION  IS  THE  SOUTH 

When  you  buy  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  which  yield  1%  or  7^%  and  are  fully 
secured  by  income-earning  buildings  in  leading  Southern  cities,  you  obtain  all  the 
benefits  of  investing  in  a  region  which  can  pay  an  attractive  return  because  it  can 
make  profitable  use  of  new  capital. 


MAIL 


THIS     COUPON  TODAY 


G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
2500  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  your  booklet,  "The  South 
Today,"  and  descriptive  circular  of  your 
latest  offering  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
yielding  7%  or 


Name  .  . 
Address 


City  and  State . 


Do  you  know  that  the  value  of  the  South's  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exceeds  the  value  of  its  farm  crops?  That  the  population 
of  Southern  cities  is  rapidly  increasing?  These  and  other  fact 
bearing  on  investment  are  given  in  our  booklet,  "The  South 
Today."    Mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy. 

$100  Bonds;  $500  Bonds;  $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield:  7%  or  iWo 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G,L,M  I LLE  R  SL  (g. 

wmmmmmmmmmmmam  iNCORPOKAn'Ea  ^mb^ 

2500HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,.  OA. 

"First —  The  Investor's  Welfare" 


John  Muir  &  Qp. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


61  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


26  Court  St. 

BROOKLYN 


100  Share  Lots 


FINDING  YOUTH 

By  NELSON  ANDREWS 

"How  many  of  us,  whether  we  are  forty,  thirty,  or 
even  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  not  failed  in  some 
philosophic  moments  to  wonder  what  we  shall  be  like 
and  what  we  shall  find  life  like,  at  sixty?  'Harvey 
Allen,'  according  to  the  narration  of  Nelson  Andrews  in 
this  absorbing  little  book,  declares  the  fountain  of  youth, 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  be  within  us!  His  record 
of  his  experiences  at  sixty  years  of  age,  is  straightforward, 
simple,  even  homely,  and  it  carries  conviction  in  every 
word."  —  Springfield  Republican.  $1.00 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -       -       Boston  (17),  Mass. 


INVESTMENT 

Forraan  Investments  have  proved  sound 
for  37  years.  They  always  yield  a  liberal  ratecon- 
sistent  with  safety  and  require  no  attention  by  the 
inveatori  They  are  secured  by  First  MortgaKes  on 
High  Grade  Income  Producing  Real  Estate.  How 
Forman  Investments  will  protect  your  capital  and 
build  yourincome  ia  interestingly  told  in  our  book- 
let "How  to  Select  Safe  Bonds."  For  free  copy 
tear  out  this  ad  and  mail  to  as  with  your  name 
and  address  in  margin.  No  salesman  will  call. 

GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  CO. 

tt  Mortgage  investments 


William  Lloyd  Garrison 

By  JOHN  JAY  CHAPMAN 

^  "A  second  edition  of  a  book  that 
has  as  its  text  the  life  and  times  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  blazed  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America.  An 
admirable,  sound  biography." — Port- 
land Oregonian.  $1.50 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street       -       -       Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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rmANOALINDtPCNDENCf 


HAtSCV.  SrUARTA  COi 


c/f  Typical 
Halsey,  Stuart  8C  Co* 

offering" 
Detroit  City  Gas  Co. 

FirSi  Mortgage; 
6  %  Gold  Bonds,  Series  A 
Due  July  X947 


An  Extra  Income 
of  ^3000  a  Year 

may  be  built  up  from 
the  systematic  invest- 
ment of  amounts  which 
could  be  spared  from 
moderate  incomes. 
Our  booklet,  "A  Sure 
Road  to  Financial  In- 
dependencel'shows  the 
monthly  investment 
required  beginning  at 
ages  from  25  to  50. 

tVritefor 
booklet  AM -20 


Will  you  see  him 
through? 

PERHAPS  you  have  a  son  well  advanced  in  his 
education  because,  years  ago,  you  began  buying 
bonds  and  putting  them  aside  to  make  sure  that 
you  could  equip  him  for  a  successful  career. 

Or — perhaps  you  would  like  to  start  now  to  make  such 
provision  for  your  youngsters — boys  or  girls.  You  can  do 
it  by  investing  a  moderate  amount  monthly  in  Safe  Bonds 
under  the  Halsey,  Stuart  6?  Co.  Investment  Plan.  Time 
flies  and  you  soon  have  a  substantial  principal  sum  accum- 
ulated; the  bond  interest  alone  is  then  a  big  help  in  meet- 
ing educational  expenses. 

Halsey,  Stuart  6?  Co.  takes  special  satisfaction  in  the  many 
varied  objects  which  its  systematic  investment  plan  enables 
customers  to  accomplish  by  a  gradual  process— objects 
which  otherwise  would  be  out  of  reach. 

The  full  details  of  this  plan,  results,  and  a  "Plan  Sheet**  are 
included  in  our  booklet,  "A  Sure  Road  to  Financial  Inde-  - 
pendence.**  '^q  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  withf 
out  obligation. 

Write  for  booklet  AM-20 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

I  NCORPOR ATED 

CHICAGO                NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

209  S.  La  Salle  Streei              I4  Wall  Street  10  Post  Office  Square  Land  Title  Building 

DETROIT                 MILWAUKEE  ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS 

Ford  Building  First  Wis.  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.  Security  Building  Metropolitan  Bank  Buildujg 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  booklet*  "A  Sure  Road  to  Financial  Independence"-^  AM-20 

*^me    .... 

Street  City  
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The 

First  National  Bank 
of  Boston 


The  leading  f  inanciail  institution  of  New  England 

Foreign  and  domestic  commercial  banking 
of  every  nature 


Correspondence  solicited 


Trustworthy  Friends  of  Travelers 


Accepted  the  world  over  as  the  best  funds  for  travelers. 

TRAVELERS' 

A'w\      4L        American  ^~^T 
•JD-A  A3^s^o"c¥a?fon  Cheques 

For  particulars,  write  to 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  City 


CAPE  BRETON  TALES 

By  Harry  James  Smith 

Author  of  The  Tailor-MadeMan,^^  "Mrs.  Bumpstead  Leigh,"  etc. 

To  read  these  strangely  moving  tales  is  to 
adventure  widely  on  the  French  shore  of  Cape 
Breton  — to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  char- 
acter and  genius  of  the  place  and  its  inhabi- 
tants.— New  York  Herald.     Illustrated,  $2.00 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -       -      Boston  (17),  Mass. 


THE  IRON  MAN 
IN  INDUSTRY 

An  Outline  of  the  Social  Signifi- 
cance of  Automatic  Machinery 

By  Arthur  Pound 

"A  most  interesting  book  —  one  certain 
to  be  discussed  with  heat.  Most  of  the 
debate  will  turn  on  Mr.  Pound's  proposed 
remedies,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  man. 

"These  are  large  issues,  issues  of  the  sort 
that  call  for  thoughtful  study  rather  than 
debate.  How  far  such  study  will  justify 
Mr.  Pound  no  one  knows.  But  even  the 
readers  most  inclined  to  question  Mr. 
Pound's  position  must  acknowledge  that 
he  has  stated  a  problem  of  great  moment 
with  rare  effectiveness." 

— New  Tork  Evening  Post. 

$1.75 

the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -      -      Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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An  AMERICAN  export  firm  cabled  its 
representative  in  care  of  our  Paris 
Office  to  call  upon  Ian  important  cus- 
tomer in  Naples. 

Our  travel  expert  looked  up  sched- 
ules and  connections  for  the  repre- 
sentative, purchased  his  tickets,  helped 
him  secure  passport  vises  and  gave  him 
a  letter  to  our  Naples  correspondent. 
While  the  salesman  was  en  route,  our 
office  wired  ahead  to  reserve  hotel 
accommodations. 


Upon  his  arrival  in  Naples,  our  cor- 
respondent there  accorded  him  a  num- 
ber of  courtesies  in  our  name  and  hon- 
ored his  Equitable  Letter  of  Credit, 
paying  him  the  equivalent  of  his  dollar 
drafts  in  Lire,  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
exchange. 

Facilitating  the  transaction  of 
foreign  business  and  saving  the  valu- 
able time  of  our  customers'  represen- 
tatives are  daily  services  rendered  by 
our  offices  abroad. 


The  officers  of  our  Foreign  Department  will  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  our  facilities  for  handling  foreign  business. 


THE  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  ^  PARIS 

3  King  William  St.,  E.C.4  37  WALL  STREET  23  Rue  de  la  Paix 
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Safety  and  Yield 

Seattle 

7f  First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Bonds 
/ri  IN  DENOMINATIONS  or 
$100,  $500,  $1,000 

Do  you  know  why  first  mortgage  serial 
repayment  bonds  on  well  selected  income- 
producing  city  real  estate  have  made  such  a 
good  record  over  a  long  period  of  years  for 
Safety  and  Yield?  It  must  be  they  have  merit. 

Two  Features  of  Safety 

Amortized  or  serial  reduction  bonds  secured 
by  income-producing  property  in  a  growing  city 
have  two  features  which  are  continuafly  working 
for  Safety.  Amortization  insures  a  steady  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  The  growth  of  the  city  insures 
a  steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the  security. 

In  thirty -three  years  Seattle  has  grown 
from  a  city  of  20,000  to  one  of  over  300,000 
population  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
real  estate  values.    It  is  still  growing. 

Because  the  West  is  West,  more  remote  from 
the  financial  center,  it  now  pays  more  for  its 
borrowed  capital,  but  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  there  will  be  no  West  so  far  as  high  interest 
rates  are  concerned. 

Are  you  profiting  by  the  liberal  interest  yield  to 
be  obtained  in  the  West? 

In  thirty-three  years  of  business  experience  we 
have  invested  very  large  sums  of  money  for  chents 
without  the  loss  of  so  much  as  a  single  doUar 
to  anyone. 

In  buying  bonds  the  investor  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  experience  and  reputation  of  the  dealer. 

We  have  these  bonds  for  sale  in  denomin- 
ations of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  maturing  over 
a  period  of  from  3  to  12  years,  yielding  7% 
net  to  the  investor,  aU  payable  at  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  or  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York.  Income  tax  up  to  4%  paid 
by  borrower. 

Write  for  a  bond  circular. 


33  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


W.  D.  COMER  &  CO. 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

Established  1889 

815  Second  Avenue 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


7%  IN  THE 

National  Capital 

Washington  enjoys  the 

distinction  of  being  the  only 
city  in  America  which  has 
directly  back  of  it  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  improvement 
and  development. 

Our  7%  Safeguarded  First 
Mortgage  Investments,  secured 
by  improved,  income-produc- 
ing property  in  Washington, 
have  behind  them  our  record 
of  no  loss  to  any  investor  in 
forty-nine  years. 

These  investments  are  offered 
in  denominations  of  050,  0100, 
0500  and  01,000,  with  a  choice 
of  maturities  from  two  years 
to  ten  years.  Under  our  In- 
vestment Savings  Plan  partial 
payments  earn  7%. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  0-9 

*^^F.H.Smith(q 

Jounded  1873 
First  Mortgage  Investments 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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RETURNING 

nPHE  recuperative  power  of  the  Nation  is  evi- 
denced  by  its  ability  to  return  with  unim- 
paired vigor  from  periods  of  depression  to  a 
condition  of  economic  stability. 

Like  a  seaworthy  and  well-manned  ship,  Ameri- 
can business  has  sailed  through  the  cross-currents 
of  bad  business  weather  into  fairer  and  more 
promising  seas. 

On  the  voyage  ot  American  business,  through 
rough  seas  and  smooth,  The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks  have  been  a  part  of  the  crew 
and  have  borne  a  willing  hand.  This  strong 
group  of  banks  stands  ready  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fair  sailing  of  the  Nation's  business 
by  extending  constructive  and  comprehensive 
banking  service. 


7:§eCONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

rm^\  CHICAGO 

'"^''^i^^"^    'f^  ^^'"P^^^^  Backing  Service 

,  l||P  \     \  ^ore  than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 
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A  Record 
OF  Your 


For  Mortgage 
Bond  Buyers 

This  flexible,  pocket-size,  loose-leaf  book,  makes 
it  easy  for  owners  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  holdings.  We  will  send 
it  upon  request. 

67  Years' Proven  Safety 

The  preparation  of  this  book  is  a  small  part  of  the 
service  rendered  to  investors  all  over  America  by 
the  Oldest  Banking  House  in  Chicago.  Whether 
you  have  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  more  to  invest,  100% 
protection  and  7%  interest  returns  may  be  yours. 
For  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century,  every 
Greenebaum-Safeguarded  Bond,  principal  and 
interest,  has  been  promptly  paid. 

Greenebaum  Sons 

Investment  ComDany 

Stockholders  of  this  company  are  identical  with  those 
of  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Oldest  Banking  House  in  Chicago 

FOUNDED  1855 

Correspondents  in  joo  Cities 


 USE  THIS  COUPON  

Greenebaum  Sons  Investment  Company 

La  Salle  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago 

Please  send  me,  without  charge  or  obligation,  flexible 
pocket-size,  loose-leaf  Record  Book  and  list  of 
current  Greenebaum  offerings. 

NAME   

STREET    

CITY  STATE    410 


Life  and  Letters  of 
Henry  Lee  Higginson 

By  Bliss  Perry 

SELDOM  do  we  see  long  years  so  fully 
lived,  sympathies  so  wide,  gifts  so 
liberally  bestowed,  as  were  Major 
Higginson's.  This  book  is  at  once  a 
worthy  tribute  to  a  great  American 
citizen,  and  a  volume  of  intense  inter- 
est and  stirring  inspiration  to  those 
who  are  living  after  him. 

"The  host  of  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  late  Major  Higginson,  soldier, 
business  man,  philanthropist,  and 
founder  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  glad  to  read  these 
intimate  details  of  the  life  of  the  man 
they  knew  and  loved.  Many  letters 
never  before  published  serve  to  give  an 
intimacy  to  the  whole  life  story.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  review  more  sym- 
pathetic than  the  one  here  given  by 
the  author.  The  story  is  told  upon  a 
pure  basis  of  fact,  but  in  a  fabric  which 
is  as  alluring  as  the  finest  fiction.  Sel- 
dom has  a  more  readable  biography 
come  from  the  press,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  subject  matter,  but  also 
from  the  point  of  authorship.  To  the 
friends  of  the  Major,  this  volume  will 
be  a  treat:  to  those  who  never  knew 
him,  it  will  be  an  education."  — 
Business  Digest. 

Illustrated,  $4.00 

A.M. 10-22 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  $  and 

mail,  postpaid,  copies 

Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Name  

Address  
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Can  yowr  Checks 
be  altered? 

The  check-changer  chooses  his  victims.  If  you  use 
checks  on  plain-paper,  you  are  the  easiest  mark  he 
can  find.  He  can  very  easily  raise  your  check,  alter 
the  payee's  name,  change  the  date  and  endorsements. 

This  danger  can  be  eliminated  by  asking  your 
bank  for  checks  on 

National  Safety  Paper 

National  Safety  Paper  not  only  prevents  raising 
the  amount,  but  also  protects  the  payee's  name,  date, 
number  and  endorsements.  Itmakes  the  whole  check 
safe.  An  attempt  to  alter  the  writing  with  chemicals, 
eraser,  or  knife  produces  a  glaring  white  spot  or 
stain  in  the  paper,  instantly  exposing  the  fraud. 

Our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks"  exposes 
the  methods  used  by  check  manipulators  and 
describes  impartially  and  completely  the  various 
devices  employed  to  prevent  fraud.  It  is  distributed 
without  charge.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

George  La  Monte  &  Son  6i  Broadway  New  York 

Founded  1871 
National  Safety  Paper  is  made  in  Canada  by 
George  La  Monte  &  Son^  Ltd.^  Toronto 
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Coming 

thisfaU?^ 

Will  the  Bull  Market  continue 
this  Fall? 

Will  bonds  sell  higher? 
How  about  money  rates? 

Babsoifs 

REPORTS 

Babson's  recent  Barometer  Letter 
"The  Fall  Outlook",  just  off  the  press, 
gives  you  the  plain,  unbiased  facts  on 
the  present  situation,  and  forcasts  com- 
ing conditions  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. It  contains  information  of  vital 
importance  to  every  investor. 

Report  on  Request 

This  Barometer  Letter  and  Booklet— "G««t«^ 
the  Most  from  Your  Money"— \s  available  for 
distribution  to  interested  investors,  gratis. 
Tear  out  the  Memo— mom;— and  hand  it 
to  your  secretary  when  you  dictate  the 
morning's  mail. 


MEMO 


For  Your  Secretary 

Write  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  of  Babson's 
Statistical  Organization,  Wellesley  Hills,  82, 
Mass.,  as  follows:  Please 
send  me  Bulletin  K22 
and  booklet  "Geffinsr 
the  Moat  from  Your 
Money" — eratis. 


Boston  Common 

By  M,  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

"Purchased  from  William  Blaxton  four 
years  after  Boston  was  settled,  this  centrally 
located  public  park  and  recreation  ground  is 
known  the  country  over.  Mr.  Howe  tells  the 
story  of  Boston  Common,  its  history,  scenes 
enacted  there  and  its  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community  through  nearly  three  centuries. 
Every  phase  of  its  varied  and  interesting 
history  is  recorded  in  an  interesting  way  and 
the  author  has  brought  his  work  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  story  is  enlivened  by 
many  humorous  and  enlightening  anecdotes 
and  some  clever  illustrations."  —  Boston 
Globe.  $1.25 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 


ANXIETY 

About  Your  Money  is  a 
Poor  Traveling  Companion 

Leave  the  Anxiety  Behind  You 

PROVIDE  yourself  with  K.  N.  &  K. 
Travel  Checks  and  safeguard  your 
funds  against  loss. 

If  the  checks  are  lost,  they  may  be 
replaced. 

K.  N.  6z  K.  Travel  Checks  pass  as 
currency  everywhere.  Banks  cash  them. 
Hotels  and  shops  accept  them.  Railroad 
and  steamship  lines  take  them  in  pay- 
ment for  transportation. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20, 
$50  and  $100.  Buy  them  from  your 
own  bank  or  from 

Knauth,Nachod  &Kuhne 

Equitable  Building  NEW  YORK 


The  Letters  of 
William  James 

Edited  by  his  son,  HENRY  JAMES 

"His  spontaneity,  lightness  of  touch,  and 
charming  badinage  make  his  manner  of 
writing  irresistible.  The  book  is  filled  with 
those  incidental  truths,  which  flecked  off 
from  the  pen  of  a  philosopher,  may  prove  so 
vital  to  any  one  of  us.  These  LETTERS 
are  utterly  unselfconscious  and  unreserved. 
They  bring  us  intimately  close  to  a  stimulat- 
ing and  richly  interesting  personality  —  a 
mind  of  undeniable  greatness." 

Two  volumes,  illustrated,  $io.oo 

At  All  Booksellers,  or 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.  a.m.  10-22 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed    find    $  for 

The  Letters  of  William  James 

Name  

Address  
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GREATER  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  trade- 
mark on  your  fire  insurance  policy 
than  to  that  of  an  article  that  is 
a  matter  of  every-day  purchase. 

The  financial  strength  and  busi- 
ness integrity  of  the  company 
whose  policy  you  buy  guaran- 
tees full  indemnity  in  case  of 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

The  trademark  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company  iden- 
tifies an  organization  whose 
financial  strength  has  been  ac- 


cumulating during  its  century 
and  more  of  service  to  the  prop- 
erty owners  of  America. 

Today  this  insurance  protection 
is  augmented  by  the  work  of  the 
Hartford's  Fire  Prevention  Engi- 
neers who  are  engaged  in  help- 
ing policy-holders,  free  of  charge, 
in  eliminating  unnecessary  fire 
hazards  in  their  premises  and, 
in  general,  lessening  the  possi- 
bility of  fire  loss.  Is  not  this 
the  company  you  want  for  your 
protection  ? 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  &  Indemnity  Co. 
Write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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The  House 
Which  Has  Never 
Sold  An  Unsafe 
Investment 

The  shrewdest  way  to  judge 
any  investment  offered  to  you 
is  to  investigate  the  record  and 
reputation  of  the  Investment 
House  which  offers  it.  Ask 
these  questions: 

Has  the  House  oflFering  the  in- 
vestment  ever  recommended 
and  sold  a  security  which  has 
suffered  default? 

If  not,  has  its  business  been 
large  enough  in  volume,  long 
enough  in  time,  to  afford  a 
real  test  of  the  safety  of  various 
offerings  ? 

The  House  of  S.  W.  STRAUS  &. 
Co.  urges  you  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  every  investment  house 
which  offers  securities  to  you. 

Our  own  answer  is  clear  and 
unequivocal:  we  have  sold  se- 
curities for  40  years  without  loss 
to  any  investor,  and  our  busi- 
ness is  nation-wide  in  scope,  in- 
volving the  sale  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  safe  secu- 
rities. Let  us  tell  you  the  rea- 
sons for  our  record.  Write  to- 
day for  our  booklet  which  de- 
scribes the  safe  bonds  we  offer 
in  $100,  $500,  and  $1000 
amounts.  Ask  for 

BOOKLET  J- 1228 


S.W.  STRAUS  &  CO. 


'TpHE  search  for  information  on  the  part  of 
individual  investors  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times. 

^  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  connection  with  its  Financial  Adver- 
tising Department,  wishes  to  encourage  this  by  the  pubHcation 
of  the  following  list  of  booklets,  which,  it  is  believed,  should 
prove  useful  to  those  readers  who  are  concerned  over  the  prob- 
lems of  the  investment  of  their  surplus  funds. 

It  is  recommended  that  readers  write  directly  to  the  Invest- 
ment Houses,  making  request  for  such  booklets  as  seem  most 
likely  to  be  useful,  or  for  such  information  as  the  booklets  may 
suggest.  Our  banker  friends  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
Atlantic  Monthly  readers. 

"Building  With  Bonds,"  a  booklet  dealing  comprehen- 
sively with  familiar  forms  of  investment,  especially  First  Mort- 
gage Real  Estate  Bonds.  Offered  by  the  American  Bond  & 
Mortgage  Company,  127  No.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"Shawmut  Service,"  an  interesting  booklet  setting  forth 
the  many-sided  service  rendered  by  a  present-day  big-city  bank. 
Of  much  interest  to  business  men.  Offered  by  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Common  Sense  in  Investing  Money  and  the  Current 
Investment  Guide,"  well-prepared  booklets  explaining  the  in- 
vestment of  money  in  improved  real  estate,  as  developed  by 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  specialists  in  real  estate  mortgage  bonds, 
Straus  Buildings,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

"The  Investor's  Safeguard,"  a  monthly  magazine  which 
points  out  the  factors  that  make  the  National  Capital  one  of  the 
strongest  investment  centers  in  the  world.  For  copies  write  The 
F.  H.  Smith  Company,  1414  I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Getting  the  Most  from  Your  Money."  Investment  in- 
volves method.  Some  follow  one  plan,  some  another.  This 
booklet  sets  forth  plans  and  suggestions  useful  to  men  and 
women  who  take  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  invest- 
ment problems.  Offered  by  Babson's  Statistical  Organization, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

"A  Booklet  Describing  Equitable  Service";  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

"Trust  Service  for  Corporations,"  a  brief  presentation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  corporations  as  transfer  agent,  registrar, 
disbursing  agent,  trustee,  agent  under  financial  adjustments, 
and  custodian  of  securities.  Offered  by  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"Investment  Recommendations,"  a  monthly  list  and 
description  of  securities  offered  to  meet  the  various  requirements 
of  investors,  together  with  a  mortgage  map  of  one  of  the  leading 
railroad  systems  of  the  country.  Offered  by  Guaranty  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"Choosing  Your  Investment  Banker,"  a  worth-while 
booklet  for  investors,  giving  them  an  idea  of  what  to  look  for 
in  their  investment  banker.  Offered  by  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co., 
209  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

"Systematic  Savings  Plan,"  a  pamphlet  which  discusses 
the  partial  payment  method  of  buying  real  estate  mortgages. 
Offered  by  Greenebaum  Sons  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  La  Salle 
and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

"Income  Tax,"  a  pamphlet  considering  Federal  Taxation 
of  income,  as  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  192 1.  Offered  by 
The  National  City  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

"The  Giant  Energy — Electricity,"  a  booklet  in  popular 
form,  which  shows  the  attractiveness  of  carefully  selected  public 
utility  bonds,  and  deals  largely  with  the  wonderful  growth  in 
the  electric  light  and  power  business.  Published  by  The  National 
City  Company,  National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York. 

"Hides  and  Skins  and  the  Manufacture  of  Leather," 

a  booklet  giving  information  of  interest  to  investors  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  our  great  industries.  Offered  by  the  First 
National  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Foreign  Bond  Booklet."  Brown  Brothers  &  Company,  59 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  have  prepared  a  booklet  on  foreign 
bond  issues  which  divides  these  issues  into  national  groups  and 
gives  a  brief,  thumb  nail  sketch  of  all  the  better  known  foreign 
securities  dealt  in  in  the  New  York  market. 

"The  South  Today,"  a  booklet  which  describes  in  some 
detail  the  part  the  Miller  organization  has  played  in  financing 
the  development  of  the  South,  also  what  an  investment  in 
Miller  real  estate  bonds  means  in  safety,  profit  and  convenience. 
Offered  by  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ESTABLISHED  1882  •  INCORPORATED 
OFFICES  IN  FIFTEEN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Straus  Building  Straus  Building 

565  Fifth  Ave.  6  No.  Clark  St. 

at  46th  St.  at  Madison  St. 

New  York  Chicago 

40  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 

©  1922— S.  W.  S.  &  Co. 
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Playing  Against  Odds 


Alarming  as  the  figures  are,  statistics 
show  that  four  out  of  every  five  persons 
who  reach  the  age  of  forty  are  afflicted  with 
Pyorrhea.  Unless  you  take  proper  care 
of  your  teeth  the  odds  are  four  to  one 
against  you. 

Are  you  willing  to  gamble  with  your 
health? 

Pyorrhea  is  preventable.  Your  first 
duty  to  yourself  is  to  go  regularly  to  your 
dentist  for  teeth  and  gum  inspection. 

Then  buy  Forhan  s  For  the  Gums  and 
use  it  every  morning  and  night.  The  rc' 
suits  will  repay  you  greatly. 

Pyorrhea  begins  its  evil  work  by 
attacking  the  gums.  If  they  are  tender, 
if  they  bleed  easily  when  brushed,  take 


care!  Those  are  Pyorrhea's  symptoms. 

If  you  neglect  such  warnings,  you  may 
pay  with  your  health  and  with  your 
teeth.  For  Pyorrhea  s  work  is  thorough. 
It  loosens  the  teeth  until  they  drop  out 
or  must  be  pulled,  and  it  causes  pus 
pockets  at  the  roots,  which  distribute 
disease  germs  throughout  the  system. 

If  you  are  wise  you  will  not  gamble. 
Stop  at  your  druggist's  and  get  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums  today.  Use  it  just  as  you 
would  use  any  other  dentifrice.  It  keeps 
the  teeth  clean  and  white  and  the  gums 
healthy. 

35c  and  60C,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  ].  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York  .  Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


LFOR  THE  GUMS  . 
Checks  Pyorrhea  A 
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The  final  word  in 
convenience  and 


Patent 
Hasp 
Lock 
on  Bali 
Pocket 


THE  three 
points  here 
illustrated  are 
exclusive  in  the 
Buhrke.  There  is 
nothingmissing  in 
the  Buhrke  Golf 
Bag — it  satisfies 
the  critical  golf- 
er's fondest 
desires  for 
quality  and 
economy- 
plus  efficiency 
and  light  weight. 
Built  to  last  for 
years. 

Sold  at  all  sporting 
goods  stores,  goli  shops 
&nd  department  stores 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

R.H,  BUHRKE  CO. 

(Established  1977) 
1238.1Z50  FuUerton  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
*'The  Houst  of  Sn^tity" 

NewTork  OfKc«  and  Sfaewraom 

258  Broadway 
Teieptione  Barclay  2649 

Manufactured  in  Canada 
by  Woods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


efficiency  is  tlie 

Buhrke 
Golf  Bag 

) 


Strap  Separates  Wooden 
Clubs  From  Irons 


Buhrke  Metal  Bottom 

"Look  for  the  Name 
and  Bed  Tag  " 


Does  Your  Typewriter  D-r-a-w-1 

The  Versatile  Hammond  Folding  Portable  Turns 
Out  Letters  of  FORCEFUL  EMPHASIS 

THE  difference  between  a  Hammond-iyped  letter  and  an 
ordinary  one  is  the  difference  between  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  a  monotonous  talker. 

Due  to  the  exclusive  Hammond  interchangeable  type  feature, 
the  operator  can  switch  instantly  to  italics  when  emphasis  is 
required,  and  almost  as  rapidly  to  any  of  17  different  styles  of 
English  type  and  the  types  of  55  different  languages. 

MULTIPLEX  HAMMOND'S 

Many  styles,  many  languages 
Two  types  or  I  anguages  a|  ways  ?n  the  machine 

^fo/tyt  cWvrv  the-  iWyft-  -to-  cfvorvg^ 

Two  type-sets  always  in  the  machine.  "Just  turn  theknoh." 
Takes  any  width  of  paper.  Types  cards  flat — no  bending. 
Weight  only  8?  lbs.— and  it  folds  into  a  case  smaller  than  a 
woman's  handbag.  It  is  the  only  typewriter  in  the  world  that 
has  full  capacity,  and  the  only  make  of  typewriter  that  is  truly 
versatile. 

Write  for  full  details  and  prices 

Hammond  Typewriter  Corp. 

629  East  69th  St.,  New  York 

Jl  Jl  TYPEWRITERS  JJr 


Atlantic  Books  for  Children 

Many  Children 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Florence  Wyman  Ivins 

"The  simplicity  and  directness  of  language 
and  rhythm,  and  delightful  spontaneity  of 
mood  and  feeling,  make  this  a  very  charming 
book  of  verses  to  be  read  to  and  by  children." 
—  Boston  Transcript.  Illustrated,  $1.50 

Zodiac  Town 

By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

Illustrated  by  Winifred  Bromhall 

Amos  and  Anne,  with  the  Journeying  Man, 
visit  the  house  of  each  month  of  the  year, 
and  their  adventures  are  told  in  this  book 
which  children  will  love,  both  for  the  verses 
and  for  the  prose  that  binds  them  together. 

I1.50 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street       -       -       Boston  (17),  Mass. 


",$tafidard"  kitchen  sinks, "yard  stick  high,"  provide 
comfort  and  prevent  back' strain.  How  high  is  yours? 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Pittsburgh 
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"COPPER  AND  BRASS 


ARE  CHEAPER 

because  you  pay  for  them  only  ONCE^ 

-A  slogan  and 
its  significance 


America's  Greatest  Waste 


is  the  prevalent  use  of  unsubstantial,  short-lived 
materials — in  industry  and  the  home  alike. 

We  buy.  What  we  buy  breaks  down.  Then 
we  buy  again  .  .  .  and  again  .  .  .  when  we 
might  just  as  well  have  bought  something  dur- 
able in  the  beginning, 

A  case  in  point: 

Rust  ruins  annually  more  than  $600,000,000  worth  of 

the  metal  work  on  American  homes.  Think  of  it!  Six 

times  as  much  as  the  fire  loss. 

The  rust-loss  in  industrial  buildings  undoubtedly  will 

be  found  to  be  as  large  or  larger  than  the  rust-loss  in 

homes. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Waste  through  the  use  of  rusting  ma- 
terials in  machinery  and  other  equipment  is  quite  as 
great  as  that  in  the  buildings  which  house  it. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  serious  loss  caused  by  manu- 
factured articles  themselves  being  spoiled  by  contact 
with  rusted  machine  parts. 
These  are  the  direct  losses  due  to  rust. 
The  ir^direct  losses  are  found  in  the  money  frittered 
away  in  expensive  but  futile  attempts  to  thwart  rust 
— money  spent  for  repairing,  coating,  plating,  dipping, 
galvanizing,  and  other  costly  makeshifts.   The  total 
cost  of  rust  may  well  be  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

opper  and  Brass  are  entirely  unaffected  by 
ust.  For  every  trouble-ridden  year  in  the  short 
fe  of  ordinary  metals,  Copper  or  Brass  gives  a 
ecade  of  repair-proof,  trouble-free  service. 


Six  months  ago  the  Copper  and  Brass  indus- 
ies  began  to  inform  the  public  on  the  superi- 
ity  and  ultimate  low  cost  of  the  Everlasting 
:etals. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  start  that  people 
stinctively  believe  in  Copper  and  Brass;  and 
w  that  the  Everlasting  Metals  are  plentiful, 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  before  the  public 
;  fact  that  Copper  and  Brass  are  cheaper 
cause  you  pay  for  them  only  ONCE. 

COPPER  ^  BRASS 

RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

15  Broadway  "  New  York 


To  Industrial  Executives 

In  the  chemical,  textile,  packing  and  canning,  electrical,  and  hundreds 
of.other  industries,  chemists  and  engineers  constantly  are  uncovering 
new  uses  for  the  Everlasting  Metals,  and  it  is  sm::ll  wonder  that  a  full, 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  uses  and  value  of  Copper,  Brass  and  the 
Bronzes  is  possessed  only  by  research  engineers. 

Believing  that  the  public  is  interested  in  these  uses,  that  business 
executives  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  ways  to  improve  their  prp- 
cesses  and  machines,  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association 
offers  the  services  of  its  engineering  staff.  Write  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association,  25  Broadway,  New  York. 


THESE  ARE  THE  COMPANIES 
which  now  comprise  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Association 
Producer  Members — who  mine  or  refine  Copper 


American  Smelting  &  Refining 

Company 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
Arizona  Commercial  Mining 

Company 
Braden  Copper  Company 
Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining 

Company 
Calumet  and  Hecia  Mining 

Company 
Chile  Exploration  Company 
Chino  Copper  Company 


Copper  Range  Company 
East  Butte  Copper  Mining 

Company 
Greene  Cananea  Copper  Co. 
Inspiration  Consolidated  Cop- 
per Company 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
Miami  Copper  Company 
Mother  Lode  Coalition  Mines 

Company 
Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 
Company 


New  Cornelia  Copper  Co, 
North  Butte  Mining  Company 
Old  Dominion  Company 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Ray  Consolidated  Copper  Co. 
Shattuck  Arizona  Copper 

Company 
United  Verde  Extension  Min» 

ing  Company 
Utah  Copper  Company 
Utah  Consolidated  Mining 

Company 


Manu/acturer  Members— who  fabricate  and  distribute  Copper  and  Brass  products 

80  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City.        Finucane&Macfie,  350 Broad. 
Branch    O/Hces  and  Ware-  way.  New  York  City, 

houses:  95  Broad  St.,  Boston,         M.  K.  Williams,  Mgr.,  US  N, 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co., 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 
Main  Office:  25Broadway,N.Y. 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company 
Main  Office:  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 
Woolworth  Bldg..  N.  Y.  City 
North  American  Bldg.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
State  Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Chase  Metal  Works  (Owned  by 
the  Chase  Companies,  Inc.) 
Main  Office:  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
79  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Ohio  Chase  Company,  2094 
East  19th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
P.O.  Box  No.  265,  Atlanta, Ga. 
678  Second  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  (Chase  Companies  of 
California,  Inc.) 
417  East  Third  St.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.  (Chase  Companies 
of  California,  Inc.) 
U.T.Hungerford  Brass  &.  Cop- 
per Co. 

Main  Office  and  Warehouse: 


Mass. 

510  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
17  North  Seventh  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
South  &  Lombard  Sts.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
Battery  &  Market  Sts.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
C.  G.  Hussey  &.  Co. 
Main  Office:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Branch  Offices  and  Ware- 
houses: 504  V/est  24th  St., 
New  York  City. 
224  No.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Branch  Office: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Michigan  Copper  fii  Brass  Co. 
Main  Office:  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  National  Brass  &.  Copper 

Co. 

Main  Office:  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Branch  Office:  30  Church  St., 

New  York  City. 
New  England  Brass  Co. 
Main  Office:  Taunton,  Mass. 
Rome  Brass  &.  Copper  Co. 
Main  Office:  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Offices: 

S.  J.  Marble,  233  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


Market  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
John  H.  Heimbuechcr  Metals 
Co.,  541  N.  3rd  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
Irvine  Brass  &  Copper  Co., 
1 1 7  N.  2nd  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Osgood  &  Howell,  Wells-Fargo 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Co. 
Main  Office:  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Branch  Offices: 

224  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

280  Broadway ,  New  York  City. 

10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1413  Pennsylvania  Bldg. ,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

959  Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

C.  H.  Pennoyer,  216  RialtO 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Taunton -New  Bedford  Cop» 

per  Co. 
Main  Office:  Taunton,  Mass. 
Branch  Offices: 

Rolling  Mills  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

35  Howard  St. .  New  York  City, 
61  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
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Understand 
Your  Own  Period 
of  the  World's  History 

You  will  never  live  in  any  other  period,  and  you 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  important  one. 

What  a  complicated  world  it  is  —  torn  by  a  world 
war,  desperately  trying  to  right  itself,  faced  by  a  thou- 
sand problems,  speaking  a  hundred  languages,  each 
people  with  its  own  peculiar  point  of  view. 

THE  LIVING  AGE 

is  the  key  to  understanding.  In  it  you  will  find,  week 
by  week,  the  affairs  of  the  globe.  The  Living  Age 
reprints  the  best  articles  published  in  magazines  or 
newspapers  anywhere  on  earth. 

Business,  Economics,  Literature,  Science,  Music  — 
all  the  varied  life  of  our  day  is  presented  by  the  most 
famous  writers  of  the  world.  London,  Paris,  Peking, 
Moscow,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  Athens,  Sofia,  Bucharest  —  all 
the  cities  of  the  world,  each  with  its  peculiar  attitude  — 
are  represented. 

The  Living  Age  brings  the  World  to  America. 
There  is  no  other  magazine  like  it.  Investigate  it. 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


Subscription  Price,  $5.00 
Special  Rates:  $1.00  for  three  months;  $2.00  for  six  months 

THE  LIVING  AGE,  Rumford  Building,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find   -.-  for  which  please  enter  my  name  for 

 _  subscription  to  the  LIVING  AGE. 


Address.... 


L 


Foreign  postage 
$1.50  a  year 


Canadian  postage 
50c  a  year 

ATL.  10-22^^ 
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Write  us  for  a  copy 
of  our  interesting 
new  Booklet,"  What 
you  should  know 
about  your  Feet.  " 

IT'S  FREE! 


lllllllllllllllllllllllliiimiHiiiiiiiminirfK^ 


FOR  a  new  realization  of  VALUE; — for 
new  happiness  of  body  and  mind; — for  a 
joyous  reviving  of  blood  long  sullenly  stag- 
nant;— for  encouragement  of  an  easy  swing- 
along  step  that  will  keep  you  ahead  of  the 
crowd;— visit  the  "  Ground-G  ripper  Shop" 
in  your  city  and  get  a  pair  of  these  famous 
ORIGINAL  flexible-arch  Health  Shoes. 

GROUND- GRIPPER  SHOE  CO,,  Inc. 
142  Brookline  Street  East  Lynn,  Mass. 

GROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING  SHOES 

for  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23, 1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 
18481  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 
4  MONTHS  CRUISE.  $1000  and  up 
Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Ciuides,  etc. 
Clark  Originated  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3, 1923 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 
25000  Gross  Tons.  Specially  Chartered 
65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 
Including  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Guides,  etc. 
19  days  Egypt,  Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece. etc. 
Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  cruises. 
Frank  C.  Clark.  Times  Building,  NewYork. 


THE  GREAT  QUEST 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

•'TT  would  be  a  great  quest  indeed,  a  long 
^  and  difficult  quest,  if  one  were  to  set  out 
in  search  of  an  author  writing  better  tales  of 
the  old-time  seas  than  Mr.  Hawes  is  giving 
us.  An  altogether  engrossing  adventure  story 
told  in  delightful  fashion." 

Illustrated,  $2  00 
At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLAiNTIG  MONTHLY  PRESS 

8  Arlington  Street      -      -      Boston  (17),  Mass. 


You  can  depend  upon  it 

With  Listerine  near  at  hand  In  your  home  you  en- 
joy that  comfortable  feeling  of  knowing  the  anti- 
septic you  use  is  both  efficient  and  safe.  It's  been 
that  way  for  half  a  century — always  uniform,  al- 
ways dependable. 

Some  of  its  many  uses 

A  safe,  uiiirritating-  antiseptic  for  cuts,  wounds 
and  scratches,  affording  protection  against  infec- 
tion while  Nature  heals. 

As  a  gargle  for  sore  throat  to 
ward  off  more  serious  ills. 

As  a  spray  in  nasal  catarrh. 

A  safe  and  fragrant  deodorant  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal hygiene. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 
Effective  in  combating  dandruff. 
Useful  in  many  skin  disorders. 

As  a  mouth-wash  to  correct  uri' 
pleasant  breath  [halitosis]. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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An  easy  way  to  get 
the  children's  hinch! 

CHILDREN  need  something  hot  and 
nourishing  at  noontime.  With  an 
Armstrong  Table  Stove  it's  easy  to 
prepare  good  things  to  eat.  Poached 
eggs,  toast  and  hached  brown  potatoes, 
for  example,  can  all  be  made  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Armstrong  Table  Stove. 

Other  luncheon  suggestions  which 
children  like  are  French  toast  or  pan- 
cakes with  jelly;  creamed  chipped  beef 
or  chicken  on  toast ;  tomato  bisque  and 
scrambled  eggs;  cheese  omelet  with 
graham  bread  toast;  waffles  and  syrup. 

Remember  that  the  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  is  more  than  a  toaster.^  It  cooks 
three  things  at  once — broils,  boils, 
steams,  fries,  and  bakes  waffles.  Costs 
no  more  to  run  than  an  ordinary  electric 
toaster. 

Ask  to  see  an  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
at  your  electrical  or  hardware 
dealer's.  Price  $12.50  with 
aluminum  toaster,  deep  boiling 
pan,  griddle,  four  egg  cups  and 
rack.  Waffle  iron  $4.00  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  J. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFG.  CO. 

Formerly  The  Standard  Stamping  Company 


207  Seventh  Avenue 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  at  once 


REDUCE 


Easily 
Naturally 


BAST,  BREAD 


YXr>UR  friends  must  have  told  you  about 
Basy  Bread,  now  a  recognized  standard 
wei  5ht  reducing  ration. 

E  'asy  Bread  is  not  a  medicine  or  drug,  but  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  food  —  scientifically 
prej  tared. 

No  unpleasant  dieting — no  irksome  exercises. 
Legiions  have  reported  remarkable  reductions 
in  weight  with  gains  in  strength  and  health. 

The  Basy  Bread  booklet  gives  reliable  in- 
formation on  obesity  and  how  to  reduce.  Write 
for  your  copy  to-day.  Sent  in  sealed,  plain 
cover,  postage  prepaid. 

Doctors'  Essential  Foods  Company, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  taking  the  Basy  Bread  course,  I  have 
lost  thirty-eight  pounds,  and  would  like  your 
advice  as  to  how  to  remain  so,  permanently. 

DOCTORS'  ESSENTIAL  FOODS  COMPANY 


89  Oaliwood  Avenue 


Orange,  N.  J. 


A  Magnificent  Farce 

And  Other  Diversions 
of  a  Book-Collector 

By  A.  EDWARD  NEWTON 

IN  rare  illustrations,  whimsical  recollections, 
and  the  kind  of  information  on  people  and 
things  of  literary  interest  which  is  seldom  to 
be  gleaned  from  books,  an  ardent  booklover 
and  collector  shares  his  experiences  and  his 
treasures. 

"One  feels  it  is  something  of  an  honor  to 
belong  to  the  mortal  race  that  has  conceived 
a  passion  so  keen,  so  disinterested,  so  urbane, 
as  Mr.  Newton's  love  of  books." —  Christopher 
Morley. 

Third  Edition,  illustrated,  $4.00 
At  All  Booksellers,  or 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc.  a.m.  10-22 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
Gentlemen:   Enclosed  find  $4.00  and  mail,  postpaid, 
A  Magnificent  Farce 

'Name'.    ,  

Address  ,  .  .  •  •  • 


From  painting  hy  Herbert  Paus 

GROWTH ! 


©  ARCO  1922 


Out  of  what  humble  beginnings  the 
greatest  things  have  grown! 

In  a  cabin  a  boy  stretched  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  opened  his  borrowed  books. 
The  books  gave  the  boy  a  vision;  the 
"Abe"  of  eighteen  years  became  the 
Lincoln  who  "belongs  to  the  ages." 

And  the  old  fireplace  was  likewise  a 


beginning.  After  it  came  the  stove, 
then  the  boiler,  and  finally  the  Ideal 
TYPE  A  Heat  Machine,  resulting  in 
a  heating  plant  which  pays  for  itself  in 
the  fuel  it  saves. 

Your  name  sent  to  either  address  below  will 
bring  a  finely  illustrated  book  describing  the 
Ideal  TYPE  A  Heat  Machine. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  AMERicAT^R^diators  for  every  heating  need 
104  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  Dept.  0  50  816  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Ridgways  ^^H.M.B;^  (Her  Majesty's  Blend) 

YOU  charm  your  family  and  contribute  to  gracious  hospi- 
tality when  you  serve  this  regal  tea — Ridgways  "H.M.B." 
(Her  Majesty's  Blend). 

Truly,  its  distinguished  palate  tempting  goodness  testifies  that  it 
is  a  blend  of  the  choicest  India-Ceylon,  Formosa  and  China  teas. 
Yes!  blended  in  the  exact  proportions  to  the  famous  tea  origi- 
nally supplied  for  the  private  use  of  England's  Greatest  Queen. 
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SOLID  SILVER 


"X  VTHEN  the  happy  bride  gathers  her  friends  about 
W  her  in  the  new  home,  admiring  eyes  render 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  discriminating  taste  that  se- 
lected the  Lady  Mary  design  in  Sterling  Silver.  Its 
aristocratic  beauty  of  classic  line,  with  subdued 
ornament  of  charming  delicacy,  is  perpetuated  in 
noble  solid  silver  for  years  without  number. 

In  the  Lady  Mary,  the  famed  Towle  Silversmiths  of 
Old  Newburyport  add  new  lustre  to  a  leadership  in 
design  which  owes  its  inspiration  and  art  to  a  heri- 
tage of  craftsmanship  from  old  Colonial  days. 

Jewelers  have  Lady  Mary  tableware, 
tea  and  dinner  sets. 


TOW  L  E 

(jaflsmm  in  Solid  Sih^Jor  Over  Half  a  (erdunf 
NEWBURYPORT  MASSACHUSETTS 


Look  /or  the  maker's  mark  and 
your  guarantee  of  solid  silver 
—  Sterling" — on  every  piece. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  loS 


The  Lady  Mary  Tea  Set 
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THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  NEXT  MONTH 


Illustratio>i  jrom  November  House  Beautiful 


The  iS(6\>embei'  House  Beautiful  W//  be  the 
Small  House  Number 


IF  you  are  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
*  small  house  always  makes  a 
strong  appeal  vou  will  be  delighted 
with  the  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  for 
November. 

You  will  see  in  it  how  architects  are 
handling  the  problem  of  the  small 
house  in  all  parts  of  America,  and  the 
pictures  will  show  it  in  many  phases 
— built  of  wood,  stone,  stucco,  or  even 
of  concrete,  the  latter  a  real  novelt\' 
in  design  about  which  you  must  read. 


California  bungalows  will  be  fea- 
lured,  and  gardens  will  not  be 
forgotten,  including  one  designed 
and  owned  by  Daniel  French,  the 
well-known  sculptor. 

The  Renaissance  will  be  brought 
vividly  before  you  when  you  read 
about  the  home  of  a  Florentine 
merchant  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  just  acquired  and  opened 
to  the  public. 

Included  in  the  contents  will  be: 


Home  House,  Florence,  Italy  —  A  Small  House  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  —  An  Interview  with 
Nancy  McClelland,  Decorator  —  A  House  in  Winchester,  Mass.  —  The  Small  House  in 
California  —  The  House  in  Good  Taste  —  A  Small  Garden  Largely  Planned  —  The  Romantic 
House  —  Americana  from  the  Collection  of  Francis  Bigelow,  Esq.  —  Building  Dialogues 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Rumford  Building,  Concord,  N.  H..  or  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  is  5?i.oo''  for  Five  months'  Subscription,  or  $ 3. 00**  for  15  months. 


.KM..  10-22 


Name  Street. 


Tovjn         

■•^-Foreign  postage  45c  extra,  Canadian  postage  20c  extra. 


State    -  -    

**Foreign  postage  $\-2^  extra,  Canadian  postage  65c  extra. 
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Your  personal  taste  and  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  form  and  color  can  be  reflected 
in  the  appointments  of  your  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry  as  easily  as  in  the 
furnishings  of  your  living  or  dining  room. 

Crane  Co.  maintains  branches  and  ware- 
houses in  eighty-three  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  where 
agreeable  selections  can  be  made  from  a 
wide  range  of  such  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories. In  its  three  national  exhibit 
rooms  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Adantic 


City,  these  Crane  products  have  been 
assembled  for  your  inspection  in  origi- 
nal settings  of  charm  and  distinction. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
nearest  Crane  branch  or  exhibit  room 
and  make  use  of  its  unusual  facilities. 
Crane  service  provides  everything  re- 
quired for  steam,  water,  refrigeration, 
vacuum  cleaning  and  sanitation  systems 
on  the  simplest  or  the  largest  scale* 
Crane  beauty  in  the  open  is  matched  by 
Crane  efficiency  in  all  hidden  equipment. 


CRAN  E 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING,  836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 

Branches  and  Sales  Offices  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Cities 
National  Exhibit  Rooms:  Chicago^  New  Tor}^^  Atlantic  City 
lVori(j:  Chicago  and  Bridgeport 
CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE -BENNETT,  LTD.,  LONDON 
CRANE   EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CIE  CRANE,  PARIS 


(Jrane  "Hadiator  Ualve^  V^Qumber  2ji 


io8 
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Discounting  the  Count 


COUNT  used  to  be  a  man  in  charge  of  a  count  of 


^  *•  500  persons  to  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  overlord. 
This  is  not  true  to-day  because  of  altered  political  con- 
ditions. We  still  have  Counts,  but  the  Count  business 
has  changed  somewhat. 

Business,  of  all  kinds,  has  undergone  something  of  a  rev- 
olution. It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  pack  peddlers 
were  the  sole  distributors  and  transporters  of  many  of  the 
household  articles  of  the  day.  Their  legs  set  the  limits 
for  most  distribution  problems  in  those  days. 

Modem  transportation,  progressive  sales  methods — and 
advertising — have  broken  the  shackles  of  time.  They 
make  a  speedy  job  of  what  used  to  take  years.  Through 
advertising  many  an  article  has  been  introduced  simul- 
taneously in  stores  all  over  the  country. 

Advertising  to-day  is  the  method  used  by  business  to  tell 
you  why  you  should  have  certain  goods  and  how  to  identify 
those  goods.  The  advertisements  you  find  here  are  a 
truthful  catalog  of  needed  merchandise. 

Articles  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes  are  presented 
in  a  pleasant  way  through  the  medium  of  type  and  picture. 
The  outstanding  requirements  of  every  member  of  the 
family  are  met  by  offers  of  good  merchandise  of  proved 
value. 


Use  the  advertisements  for  guidance  and  you 
will  he  a  constant  gainer 
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A  Floor  of  Captive  Sunlight 


What  can  you  find  more  appropriate  for 
a  sun  parlor  than  a  flooring  which  holds 
in  itself  the  airy,  golden  spirit  of  sunlight? 
Maple,  varnished,  gives  you  such  color. 
For  cheerful  lightness,  it  is  ideal,  whether 
used  in  a  home,  hotel,  apartment,  or 
luxuriously  appointed  club  house. 

And  yet,  this  is  only  one  of  Maple's 
virtues.  It  is  the  wood  which  outwears 
stone.  Tough  of  fibre,  tight  of  grain,  it 
leads  the  list  in  resisting  the  rigorous' 
service  in  hallways  and  servants'  quarters, 
kitchens,  schools,  offices,  churches,  in- 
dustrial and  public  buildings. 

For  Color — Beech  and  Birch 

Add  the  ruddy  tinge  of  sunset  to  Maple's 
sunlit  color,  and  you  have  the  richer  tone 
of  Beech  and  Birch.  Besides  their  natural 
beauty,  these  floorings  will  also  take  and 
retain  a  variety  of  stains,  and  meet  any 
need  of  color  harmony  or  service. 


Maple,  Beech  and  Birch  floorings— all 
three — are  manufactured  from  the  slow- 
growth,  climate- hardened  timber  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  guaran- 
teed in  grade  and  quality  by  the  trade- 
mark MFMA. 

Color  Harmony  in  Floors^* 

— i3  the  tide  of  a  book,  just  off  the  press, 
which  will  open  delightful  new  decorative 
possibilities  to  you.  Ask  your  lumber 
dealer  for  a  copy,  or  let  us  send  you  one 
with  our  compliments. 

Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers  Assn. 

1038  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago 


The  letters  M  F  M  A  on 
Maple,  Beech  or  Birch 
flooring  signify  that  the 
flooring  is  standardized 
and  guaranteed  by  the 
Maple  Flooring  INIanufac- 
turers  Association,  whose 
members  mustattain  and 
n:aintain  the  highest 
stanklards  of  manufac- 
ture,'and  adhere  to  manu- 


facturing and  grading  rules 
which  economically  con- 
serve every  particle  of 
these  remarkable  woods. 
This  trademark  is  for  your 
protection.  Look  for  it  on 
the  flooring  you  use. 

MFMA 


noorti?//^  Maple 

Beech  or  Birch  ^ 
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The  general  attitude  of  English  teachers  toward 

Atlantic  Textbooks 

is  revealed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  frorn  Evansville, 
Indiana: 

*/  have  just  placed  with  our  local  book 
dealer  an  introductory  order  for  160  copies 
of  STORY,  ESSAY,  AND  VERSE.  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy  of  this  book,  but  I  feel 
justified  in  adopting  the  text  because  of  our 
successful  use  of  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY^ 
fFRITING  and  ATLANTIC 
CLASSICS. ' 

STORY,  ESSAY,  AND  VERSE  (for  senior  high  school  use)  is  a 
sequel  to  ATLANTIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY,  which  is  now  being 
so  successfully  used  in  junior  high  schools  and  in  upper  grammar  grades. 

Students  in  English  courses  quickly  respond  to  Atlantic  Textbooks. 
When  used  in  the  classroom  our  books  develop  clear  and  original 
thinking,  as  well  as  the  power  to  write  live  and  original  compositions. 

YOUTH  .AND  THE  NEW  WORLD  teaches  college  freshmen 
'what  the  world  knows.'  Five  hundred  copies  were  used  in  Llarvard 
University  English  A  Courses  last  term.  Seven  hundred  copies  were 
used  in  the  University  of  Utah.  Six  hundred  copies  were  used  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Head  of  the  English  Department 
now  writes: 

We  will  use  YOUTH  ^ AND  THE 
NEW  JVORLD  again  this  fall— a  matter 
of  about  700  to  1000  copies.  IVe  liked  the 
hook  immensely,  mainly  because  it  gave  the 
boys  something  to  think  about.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  collections  that  are  in  any  way 
thought-provoking. ' 

These  will  be  good  books  for  you  to  use  the  coming  term. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  material. 
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Seven'ROom  House  No.  702 


Designed  for  the  Service  Department,  American  Face  Brick  A^ic 


This  attracTtive  Dutch  Colonial  Bungalow  is  one  of  the  ninety-six  beautiful  homes  shown  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow 
and  Small  House  Plans."  The  charm  and  simplicity  of  the  exterior  suggests  the  coziness  and  comfort  of  the  interior. 
The  grouping  of  the  living  room,  dining  room,  porch  and  hall  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  house. 

Homes  of  LaUing  Satisfadion 


BEAUTY,  durability,  fire-safety,  comfort  and  econ- 
omy are  the  things  every  builder  wants  in  his  home. 
All  are  to  be  found,  to  a  surpassing  degree,  in  the  one 
material — Face  Brick. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  by  home-builders,  who 
view  home -building  as  a  permanent  investment,  is 
responsible  for  the  amazing  increase  in  the  number 
of  Face  Brick  homes,  both  large  and  small,  which  are 
being  built  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Every  prospecftive  home-builder  should  have  "The 
Story  of  Brick,"  an  attradrive  booklet  with  beautiful 
illustrations  of  modern  homes.  It  discusses  such  mat- 
ters as  Comparative  Costs,  Basic  Requirements  in 
Building,  The  Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  and  other 
kindred  subjecfts.  It  points  out  how,  in  a  few  years, 
the  savings  that  go  with  a  Face  Brick  house  more  than 
wipe  out  the  slightly  higherfirst  cost  of  Face  Brick  over 
less  beautiful  and  less  durable  materials.  "The  Story  of 
Brick"  is  sent  free  on  request. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 
issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses, 


5-room  houses,  6-room  houses  and  7to8-room  houses, 
in  all  ninety-six,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exte- 
rior design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive, 
combined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical 
construc!lion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one 
of  the  booklets  25  cents,  preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifi- 
cations and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal 
prices.  Select  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like 
best  and  order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to 
build  now,  for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting 
and  iristructive,but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future 
plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi- 
tedtural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents  in 
stamps.We  also  distribute  complete  working  drawings, 
specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  these  houses 
at  nominal  prices. 

Address,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1741 
Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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ONCE  the  Kralcauer  Reproducing 
Piano  is  heard,  there  is  born  an 
irresistible  desire  to  possess  this  mag- 
nificent instrument!  For  it  mirrors  the 
inspiring  art  of  the  masters  of  the 
pianoforte  and  unlocks  the  treasure 
house  of  the  world's  greatest  mucical 
compositions.  Designed  in  both  Up- 
right and  Grand  Models. 

Catalorj  of  iipright,  grand,  player 
and  reproducing  pianos  on  request 

KRAKAUER  BROS. 
20I  Cypress  Ave.,  New  York 


Safe 
Milk 


For  Infants 
&  Invalids 


NO  COOKING 

The  ''Food  Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office,  and 
Fountains.    Ask  for  HO  RUCK'S. 

Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 


The  Seven  Ages  of  Man 

By  RALPH  BERGENGREN 

"The  various  stages  in  the  life  of  man,  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Bergengren  in  'The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,' 
The  essays  are  all  delightful,  humorous  and 
philosophical,  and  will  cheer  and  stimulate 
ev2ry  reader  who  has  not  lost  his  zest  for  life." 
—  Philadelphia  Record.  $1.25 
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oMake  Your  Little  Qirl 
Jiappy 


'^~icHh  an 


Qdd-a-taeari 

NECKLACE 

Ihe  family  and  friends 
loill  keep  it  growing" 


THE  NOTION-COUNTER: 
A  Farrago  of  Foibles 

Being  Notes  About  Nothing 
by  NOBODY 

Illustrated  by  SOMEBODY 

Dedicated  to  EVERYBODY 

The  Boston  Globe  says:  "Every  page  is  filled 
with  whimsical  humor  and  the  comical  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  joy  of  the  reader.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  book  to  carry  in  your  pocket  on 
brief  journeys  or  to  pick  up  in  your  moments  of 
leisure.  It  can  be  recommended  as  a  gloom 
dispeller." 

Quaintly  bound  in  covers  of  sprigged  chintz,  $1.00 
At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 

Gentlemen:    Enclosed  find  and  mail,  postpaid. 

 copies  of 

The  Notion-Counter 


Name  ,  .  Street. 

City   ...State. 


The  admiration  for  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  good  Maxwell  has  deepened, 
everywhere,  into  sincere  respect. 

Every  community  now  knows — through  the 
medium  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  owners  of 
the  new  series — that  the  good  Maxwell  is  all 
that  its  great  beauty  promises. 

Not  only  in  the  thorough  quality  of  its  body- 
work and  its  fittings;  but  in  the  endurance, 
economy  and  comfort,  the  robust  reliability 
and  fine  performance,  which  are  unusual  in 
the  average  car  of  its  price. 

Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear ;  disc  steel  wheels,  demount- 
able at  rim  and  at  hub ;  drum  type  head  and  parking  lamps ;  wind- 
shield cleaner 4  rear- view  mirror;  dome  and  instrument  board 
lights ;  Alemite  lubrication ;  motor-driven  electric  horn ;  unusually 
long  springs;  deep,  wide,  roomy  seats;  broadcloth  upholstery; 
clutch  and  brake  action,  steering  and  gear  shifting,  remarkably  easy. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LTD„,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


T^/ie  Good 


MAXWELL 


STOCKINGS  selected  for  beauty  need  not  disappoint 
in  their  wearing  qualities — not  if  you  will  ask  for 
Holeproof  For  in  this  famous  hosiery,  sheer,  lustrous 
appearance  is  united  with  a  fine-spun,  woven-in 
strength  that  withstands  long  wear  and  repeated 
launderings.  Moderate  prices  put  Holeproof  Hose 
within  the  reach  of  all,  both  for  dress  and  every-day  wear. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  is  offered  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  in  Silk,Wool,  Silk 
and  Wool,  Silk  Faced,  and  Lusterized  Lisle  for  men,  women  and  children 
If  not  obtainable  locally,  write  for  price  list  and  illustrated  booklet 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ontario 


©  H.  H.  Co 


Nature  says,  "Be  Clean  ! 


"If  you  would  be  well,  be  clean,"  Nature  advises. 

Her  sparkling  springs,  her  purifying  sunlight,  her  armies 
of  cleaners — the  ants,  the  birds,  the  fishes  and  the  little 
furred  creatures — they  all  clean  for  Mother  Nature  and 
show  how  important  a  place  she  gives  to  cleanliness. 

Man  learned  this  lesson  slowly.  Some  ancient  civiliza- 
tions were  clean  —  but  not  for  health.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  bathed  often  —  for  comfort.  The  Jewish  Law 
required  cleanliness — for  symbolic  and  doctrinal  reasons. 

Today,  man  knows  how  vitally  cleanliness  affects  health, 
and  the  clean  body  has  won  a  scientific  backing,  not  an 
emotional  one. 

To  supply  the  world  with  the  means  for  cleanliness,  as 
Colgate  &  Company  do,  is  therefore  a  responsible  business 
and  one  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  for  mere  gain.  And 
Colgate  &  Company  a  century  ago  accepted  this  responsi- 
bility and  have  upheld  it  ever  since.  Whatever  bears  that 
name  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind — the  soaps,  the  denti- 
frices, the  powders  and  the  creams  that  bring  cleanliness 
and  comfort  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

And  the  world  accepts  that  name  as  the  standard, 
knowing  that  "Colgate"  on  toilet  articles  corresponds  to 
"Sterling"  on  silver. 


COLGATE  &:  CO. 


Established  1806 


NET/  YORK 
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^^M>yrc  smart!  TkeyfeKiiiiiapaijt! 
me  on  your  memory -Kum- 
rfl  for  buttons  oF  supreme 
vaffs,  and  for  the  belt; 
-ant  slip.  Wove  die:: 
back  of  every  but- 
^^^e  if  you  dorit 
''i.i*e     '  , 


fNeOL&.sitVKR'-' 
6  PL-AHNlUM  At 

nirs  \i  MfcNS 

SHOPS 
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^^-^         appears  ei  ert/  month  in  fhe  Vnifed Siaies  exclusii/elt/  in 

THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 

ATLANTIC  MO^/TJ-fLY-C£NTURY-HAfiP£/fS-R£V/EW  of,  REVIE\^/S 
SCRIBNER'S  and  WORLD'S  WORKJnTHE  CANAD/AN  MACAZ/NE  in  Cana</a. 
Send  posiacje  {or  aduice  pvhere  and  how  io  ^o.    The  fitjh^  ho^e/  etc 

For  space  and  rates  in  our  departmeftfs  write  to 
THE  WHERETO  GO  BUREAU  Inc  8  Beac  OTiSf,  Bosto  n ,  M  a  s  s.  U  S  A ' 


WASHINGTON   D.  C. 


HAWAII 


^THE  LEE  HOVsW 

Fifteenth  and  L  Streets,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  cordial  welcome  awaits  you 
at  this  interesting,  new  hotel — 
just  four  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House. 

Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  season  rates 
\^rite  for  Folder  No.  2 

  J 


ARIZONA 


SEVEN  DASH  RANCH 

Spend  the  winter  on 
A  Reul  Cattle  Ranch 

Fine  riding,  wonderful  cli- 
mate. Excellent  accommoda^ 

 tions  for  a  linaited  numberof 

guests.  200.000  acres  of  hunting,  camping, 
mountain  climbing.  For  booklet  write  to 

Ciiptaln  E.  M.  JOY€K,  Johnson,  Arizona. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


W.  45th  St.  Hotel  St.  James  N.  Y.  City. 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  haring  the  atmosphere  and 
appointmeatg  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  beat  ihopg.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.    W.  Johkson  Quinn. 


HOTEL  HARGRAVE 

West  72d  Street,  N.  Y.  300  rooms,  each  with  bath. 
Absolutely  fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  entrance 
of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and  refinement  combined 
with  moderate  rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 


TOURS 


De  Luxe  Cruise  Tom*  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

By  S.  S.  Lapland,  .January  18th,  1923 

Send  for  r.ooklet "  M  " 
PrEKCE  TOXJKIST  CO. 

157  WEST  42d   STTIEET,  NEW  YORK 


Sail  ^oTc;  for 

HAWAII 

The  World's  Greatest 

Year  'Round  Playground 

Passenger  accommodations  to  Hono- 
lulu and  retm-n  now  available  from 
the  following  Pacific  Coast  ports : 
San  Francuco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Ask  your  nearest  railway,  tourist, 
travel  or  steamship  agency  for  partic- 
ulars and  new  booklet,  or  write  direct 
to 

HAWAII  TOURIST  BUREAU 

521  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
or  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A. 


CHICAGO  ILL. 


Drake 

*^  CHICAGO 
,  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Ave. 


If  you  would  make  your  visit  to 
Chicago  long  remembered  stop  at 
THE  DRAKE.  Far  famed  for  its  mag- 
nificent  location  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan.  Yet  very  close  to  the  city's 
center  of  activities.  Suites  and  rooms 
to  suitevery  reasonable  requirement. 
Send  for  Booklet  A. 

The  DRAKE  is  under  The  BLACESTONE 

management,  which  Is  the  world's 

standard  of  hotel  serrice. 


It  is  now  high  time  if  you  are  going  on  a  Fall 
Vacation,  let  us  help  you  plan  tt.  Begin  now  ! 
When  writing  to  these  advert  sers  will  you 
plense  mention  The  Where-to-go  Bureau? 


ATLANTIC  CITY   N.  J. 


GALEN  HALL 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

INO  BETTER  FOOD  AND  SERVICE 
ANYWHERE 

Concert  trio.  Diet  Kitchen. 

Sea  water  in  Private  Baths. 
VTrite  for  illustrated  folder,  rates  and  bills  of 
fare.  G.L.KNISELL,  Manager 


Where-to-go  for  Nov.  closes  October  1 

 T  OURS 


CONDUCTED  TRAVEL 

to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

NILE  CRUISES  IN  PRIVATE  STEAMER 
also  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

For  details  write 
Bureau  of  University  Travel 

4  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Mass. 


Egypt  AND  Palestine 

1,'iiitj.  leisurely,  luxurious  tour.s.  Small  parties. 
Splendid  leadership.    Booklet  ready. 

EUROPE  1923 

Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Prance,  Belgium,  Hol- 
l.-in<i,    Eiif-'laiid    and    ycotland.    Limited  parties 

TEMPLE  TOURS  lt'.„™: 


MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISES  DE  LUXE 

SELECT  parties,  personally  conducted, 
first  class  througliout— Algiers,  Egji^t, 
Hf)lv  Land,  18  days  in  Italy  and  France 
\\  ithout'extra  cost.  Full  details  on  request. 
F  ranco-Belgique  Tours  Co.,  Ltd. 
1480  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  MUTINEERS 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

I  ^HIS  is  not  the  kind  of  an  adventure  tale  that  grows  from  an  active  imagination,  a  love  for  the  sea 
A  and  an  ability  to  write  good  English.    All  that  of  course  is  in  'The  Mutineers,'  but  there  is  more, 
very  much  more.    There  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  old-time  ships  and  the  spirit  of  the  sailors  of  a  century 
ago,  such  as  you  find  in  the  pages  of  Dana  and  Stevenson,  to  be  sure,  but  also  such  as  you  find  in  the 
veritable  chronicles  penned  by  those  who  were  of  the  times  and  scenes  themselves." — The  Boston  Herald. 

$2.00 
At  All  Booksellers,  or 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS  8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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The  1923  Cruise  De  Luxe 

To  the  lands  of  age-old  civilizations  with  their  never-failing 
interest,  their  wealth  of  Art,  History,  and  Natural  splendors 

by  the  Specially  Chartered  New  White  Star  Liner  ^ 

"HOMERIC" 

Jan.  20  to  March  28,  1923      Limited  to  500  Quests 

The  largest  twin-screw  steamer  in  the  world — the  most 
modern,  replete,  and  luxurious  ship  that  ever  sailed  for  a  cruise. 

Sixty^seven  fascinating  days  —  fouirteea  thousand  miles, 
embracing :  Madeira,  Spain  (Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada),  Gibral- 
tar, Algeciras,  Algiers,  Tunis  (Carthage),  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople;  sixteen  days  in  EGYPT— Cairo,  Luxor, 
Assouan,  Philae,  or  PALESTINE  —  Haifa,  Damascus, 
Tiberias,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem.  Naples,  with 
Amalfi,  Sorrento,  etc.;  Monaco,  with  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice. 
Optional  visit  to  Paris  and  London  on  the  homeward  trip. 
Stop-over  privileges  with  return  bv  other  famous  White 
Star  Liners,  MAJESTIC,  OLYMPIC,  etc. 


Other  Current  Programs  include  Tours  to  CALIFORNIA,  and  HAWAII. 
Fall  Tours  to  EUROPE.  Tours  to  JAPAN.  CHINA.  AROUND  THE 
WORLD.  SOUTH  AMERICA;  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN,  with  EGYPT 
and  the  Nile.  H^^LY  LAND,  etc.;  and  a  Cruise  De  Luxe  AROUND 
THE  WORLD       Specially  Chartered  S.  S.  SAMARIA.  Jan.  24.  1923. 

Send  for  Program  Desired, 


THOS,  COOK  &  SON 

^  ^^^^       245  Broadway     NEW  YORK     561  Fifth  Ave. 

BOSTON      CHICAGO     LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA       SAN  FRANCISCO  MONTREAL 
VANCOUVER 
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Mediterranean 
Cruise 

From  New  York  Feb*  10,  1923 

To^oonthe  Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean 
Cruise  is  to  explore  this  thousand-mile  stretch 
of  azure  sea  whose  shores  are  dotted  with  bril- 
liant ports  and  teeming  capitals  under  the  most 
ideal  conditions  attainable 

To  visit  places  which  no  other  cruise  ship 
touches — to  take  fascinating  special  trips  inland 
at  the  various  ports  of  call — to  include  all  those 
things  which  you  as  a  discriminating  traveler 
want  to  see  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  the 
Raymond-Whitcomb  Mediterranean  Cruise 


A  brief  outline  of  the  itiner- 
ary includes  the  following 
places :  Azores,  Madeira, 
Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Malaga,  Algiers,  Corsica, 
Naples,  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, 2  weeks  in  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  with 
included  shore  trips,  Nice, 
Villefranche,  Monte  Carlo 


The  Cruise  Ship  S.S. "Rot- 
terdam" of  the  Holland- 
America  Line  i  s  a  splendid 
floating  home  for  explorers 
of  the  Mediterranean 

Her  broad  decks,  her  excel- 
lent cuisine,  her  remark- 
able steadiness  and  her 
unusual  arrangements  for 
convenient  debarkation, 
make  the  "Rotterdam"  an 
ideal  Cruise  Ship 

Rates  $625 up ,  including  gen- 
eroiisandcarefully  planned 
shore  excursions.  Write 
for  Booklet  of  complete 
information 


Brazilian 

Centennial  Cruise 

(To  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Including  the  West  Indies) 

To  those  who  seek  a  charming  winter  vacation 
of  about  6  weeks — and  to  those  who  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  Brazilian  Centennial 
Exposition — the  Ray;mond-"Whitcomb  Brazilian 
Centennial  Cruise  ofiers  an  unprecedented  travel 
opportunity 

It  is  a  delig,htful  Cruise  on  a  palatial  ship  spe- 
cially constructed  for  navigation  in  Southern 
waters.  The  route  embraces  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  beautiful  Caribbean,  visiting  significant 
West  Indies  ports.  It  includes  Panama  and 
South  America  as  well  as  the  Exposition 


In  all,  the  Cruise  visits  14 
different  cities  of  7  nation- 
alities, including  Havana, 
Colon,  Panama,  La  Gua'ra, 
Caracas,  Port  of  Spam,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Bahia, 
Barbados,  Martinique,  St. 
Thomas  and  San  Juan 


Sailing  Feb.  3,  on  the  S.S. 
"Reliance"  of  the  Uivited 
American  lines  this  trip 
which  takes  only  45  days 
from  New  York  to  New 
York  is  the  most  varied 
Short  Cruise  ever  offered 

The  rates  are  $750  up — 
New  York  to  New  York 
including  shore  excursions 

Our  illustrated  Brazilian 
Centennial  Cruise  Booklet 
gives  full  information. 
Send  for  your  copy  to- 
gether  with  ship's  plan 


TWO  Cruises  Round -tKe -World 
January  9  and  January  16,  1923 


Tours  to  California  and  Hawaii 
November,  1922  to  March,  1923 


Raymond  &Whitcomb  Company 

Cor*  Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  Boston 

New  York      Philadelphia      Chicago      San  Francisco      Los  Angeles      Paris  London 
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2  Cruises 

Round  -  the  "World 


New  oil-burning,  S.  S. 
"Resolute"  of  the  United 
American  Lines,  sailing 
January  9,  1923 

New  oil-burning  S.S.  *'Vo- 
lendam"  of  the  Holland- 
America  Line  sailing  Jan- 
uary 16,  1923 


M 


Rates  are  $1050  and  up— 
from  New  York  to  New 
York.  Many  shore  ex- 
cursions are  included, 
without  extra  charge. 
Fascinating  side  trips 
have  been  planned  for 
Cruise  members.  De- 
tails on  request 


The  ^oal  of  every  discriminating  traveler  may 
now  be  realized  comfortably,  easily,  satisfactorily 
on  tKe  Raymond- WKitcomb  Round- tbe- World 
Cruises 

You  sail  from  ocean  to  ocean — from  port  to  port- 
on  one  of  the  world's  finest,  best  equipped  ships. 
In  addition,  you  have  our  unparalleled  Cruise 
offering's  since  the  War;  our  preeminently  ex- 
tensive and  successful  Round-the-World  expe- 
rience and  our  up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of 
Far  Eastern  travel  conditions  to  assure  you  of 
comprehensive  routes  and  intensively  interesting 
programs 


The  expertly  planned  schedules  are  unparal- 
leled in  their  comprehensiveness  and  essential 
travel  interest.  Briefly,  they  include  "West 
Indies,  California,  Hawaiian  Islands,  famous 
Kilauea,  14  days  in  Japan,  China,  Philippine 
Islands,  4  days  in  Java,  Burma,  21  days  in 
India,  E^ypt,  Italy,  Monte  Carlo,  Boulogne 


Write  for  Booldet,  Rates  and  ship's  plan 


MeditGrranean  Cruise— February  10, 1923 
Rio  Centennial  Cruise— February  3,  1923 


California  and  Hawaii  Tours— Ideal, 
unhurried  trips,  afibrdin^  complete  privacy 
and  liberty  of  action.  Write  for  the  booklet 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company 

Con  Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  Boston 


New  York      Philadelphia      Chicag,o      San  Francisco      Los  An|,eles      Paris  London 

laBBBaBBBI  -THE  PEST  IN  t;>avel"  jBaHBSWgBBI 
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AND  Mmemm.  unbs 


A  reputation  built  on  the  foundation  of 
ripe  experience  gained  in  rendering  faithful 
service  to  four  generations  of  travelers  —  on 
a  fleet  which  in  the  matter  of  construction, 
magnificence  of  passenger  accommodations, 
and  management  remains  unexcelled. 

SPECIAL  FALL  and 

WINTER  SAILINGS 

TO  THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

from  New  York  by 

TUSCANIA  — Oct.  26,  Dec.  6 
SC YTHI A    —  November  2 5 
CARONIA  —February  10 

Xo  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco, 
(Riviera),  Genoa,  Naples  (Rome),  Piraeus 
(Athens),  Constantinople,  Alexandria  (Cairo) 
—  according  to  itinerary  and  steamer  selected. 
Stop-overs  and  return  trips  via  North 
Atlantic  may  be  arranged. 

Apply 

CUNARD 

and  ANCHOR  Lines 

25  Broadway,  New  York 
or  Branches  and  Agencies 


For  evening  \ve?.r— Krementz  tuxedo 
and  full  dress  sets.  Tliey  are  correct, 
a  necessary  rec]uiremcnt  for  all  formal 
occasions.  ^ 

Tuxedo  Sets    $4.50  to  Jf;  1 1 .00 
Full  Dress  Sets  $7.S0  to  $17.50 
Onlv  at  the  better  shops.  Illustrated 
hie ratu re  u pon  reqw^jst. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TUXEDO  SET 
Grey  Mother  of  Pearl 

1003  KP  Links 

$3.50  pair 
1005  KP  3  Studs 
$2.00 


Your  Present  System — Plus 

The  Kleradesk  adapts  itself  to  your  peculiar 
requirements — combining  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  handling  of  desk  papers. 

Sorts  and  routes  departmental  mail;  holds  reference 
papers  out  of  way  Lut  immediately  at  hand  when 
needed.  Saves  time.  Efficient.  Convenient. 
A  Steel  Sectional  Device 
Add  compartments  as  required.  Vertical  sections 
75c  each.  Four-compartment  combination  illustrated 
below.  $4.50  Indexed  front  and  bark.  Write  for 
free,  instructive,  illustrated  folder,  "How  to  Get 
Greater  Desk  Efficiency." 

Ross-Gould  Co.,  511  N.  10th  St.,  St.  Louis  - 

(13)  / 


PILGRIM  TRAILS 

A  PLYMOUTH  -  TO  -  PROVINCETOWN  SKETCHBOOK 

"A  distinct  find  for  lovers  of  Pilgrim  things  is  this  delightful 
book  which  is  appreciatively  written  by  Frances  Lester  Warner 
and  illustrated  with  about  a  dozen  charming  sketches  by 
C.  Scott  White." —  The  Continent.  $1.75 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 
8  Arlington  Street  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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^  See  this  mirage 

which  will  soon  vanish  forever  ^ 


iHdiPdcc©  -^Al^emsL  -"iSiaisisL 


V; 


ISIT  romantic,  colorful  Morocco, 
where  the  habits  and  customs  of  its 
peoples— unchanged  through  cen- 
turies —  will  soon  vanish  like  a  mi- 
rage and  leave  only  a  Luropeanized 
Orientalism. 

Journey  through  lands  of  mystery 
where  hardy  barbarians  have  battled 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Look  on 
the  ruins  of  proud  Carthage  and  of 
Roman  cities.  Tread  the  narrow, 
shadowed  streets  of  Moslem  towns 
but  yesterday  closed  to  infidel  feet. 
Linger  in  flower-scented  gardens  of 
viziers  and  sultans  where  the  night- 
ingale floods  the  luminous  air  with 
matchless  music. 

Cross  the  rugged,  snow-capped 
Atlas  Mountains.  Visit  oases  in  the 
trackless  sand-ocean  of  the  Sahara. 
Loiter  through  the  fertile  lands  and 
enchanting  cities  of  this  "garden  of 
Allah"  which  few  travelers  know. 


Via  the  French  Line  from  Bor' 
deaux  or  Marseilles  and  thence 
by  luxurious  automobiles. 

THLSE  North  African  Tours  of 
three  and  four  weeks  are  made 
in  automobiles  accommodating 
parties  of  four  to  twelve  people 
and  as  luxuriously  comfortable  as 
Pullman  cars;  or  tourists  may  take 
their  own  cars.  Every  modern 
comfort  is  assured  at  the  "Hotels 
Transatlantique",  which  are  under 
direct  control  of  the  French  Line 
at  all  principal  town^  and  points  of 
interest.  Rates  include  all  trans- 
portation and  hotel  expenses  from 
the  time  you  board  the  steamer 
at  Marseilles  or  Bordeaux  till  you 
return  to  France.  These  tours  may 
also  be  arranged  from  New  York 
to  New  York. 

Delightful  features  of  these  tours 
are  the  leisurely  journeying,  the 
small  and  select  nature  of  the 
parties  and  the  fact  that  you  can 
arrange  the  time  table  to  suit 
your  convenience. 


Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique 


19  State  Street 


New  York 


Write  for  interesting  descriptive  literature  and  detailed  information 
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Winter  Vacation 
Voyages 

When  winter  comes,  thoughts  of  the 
sparkling  and  azure  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  sunny  and  colorful  West 
Indies  make  an  imperative  call  up- 
on the  imagination  of  all  who  love 
travel  at  its  best. 

To  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

ADRIATIC 

24, 541 -tons 
Jan.  6  and 
Feb.  24,  1923 

LAPLAND 

lS,5Cj-tons 
Jan.  18  and 
Mar.  10,  1923 

The  splendid  White  Star  Liner  Adriatic  and 
the  Red  Star  steamer  Lapland— world-izia' 
ous  for  their  steadiness,  de  luxe  quarters 
and  cuisine  and  service— carry  passengers  of 
discrimination  to  the  brilliant  playgrounds 
in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe, 

Itinerary:  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monaco  (the 
Kiviera),  Naples,  Alexandria(for  Ecyptand  the  Nile), 
Haifa  for  Jerusalem,  and  Athens  CPhaleroa  Bay). 
Ample  time  for  delightful  visits  ashore  (optional). 

To  the  WEST  INDIES 

To  Havana,  Panama  Canal  and 
a  delightful  itinerary  arranged 
by    a    Cruise    Department  of 
more  thm  25  years'  experi- 
ence in  West  Indies. 


The  White  Star  Line's 
famous  Megantic — a  magnifi- 
cent cruising  ship   of  ad- 
mirable construction  for  ^ 
tropic  voyages.   20,000-tons  displacement 
—the  premier  steamer  to  the  tropics. 

Sailings: 

Jan.  15,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  22,  1923 

Itinerary:  From  New  York  to  Havana, Haiti,  Santiago, 
Kingston  (Port  Antonio ^  Panama  Canal  (Panama 
City),  La  Guaira  (Caracas),  Trinidad  (La  Brea),  Bar- 
bados, Martinique  (St.  Pierre),  St.  Thomas,  San 
Juan,  Nassau,  Bermuda. 

Rates:  $250  upvi^ards 

28  days  duration  of  each  cruise 

Write  for  attractive  color  booklet  giving  details  of  voyages 
you  are  interested  in.  Address  Cruise  Department  for  West 
Indies;  Mediterranean  Department  for  Mediterranean. 

"pVfnm.  Star  LiNEif 

AMgmcANlwE^^:^^^^  Red  Star  tiwE 

iMTBRNATtONAL     MbRCANXIIB     MARINB  COMPANY 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


i 


The  Pulse  of  Business 

The  salesman  on  the  road  as  well  as 
the  executive  in  the  office  should  have 
his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  his  busi- 
ness. This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a 


WARDS 


BOOK 


A  FIVE  VEAR  COMPABA-TIVE  DIARV 

Every  page  is  divided  into  five  spaces — each  space 
for  the  corresponding  day  of  the  month  each  year, 
for  five  years.  Any  deviation  in  sales  and  expenses 
is  quickly  noticed  by  glancing  over  a  few  pages. 

Salesmen  will  find  the  "A  Line  A  Day"  Book 
the  most  compact  five-year  comparative  record 
on  the  market. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  toriie  us  direct 

SAMUEL  WARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

299-303  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COOK'S 

TRAVELERS'^  CHEQUES 

In  Dollars  or  Pounds  Sterling 

SAFETY^  LIQUIDITY-  CONVENIENCE 

Holders  enjoy  all  the  inestimable  ad'van- 
iages  inherent  in  our  netuoork  of  150  offices 
and  our  'world-uuide  banking  connections 

New  York 


'Chicago 
Los  Angetes 


San  Francisco 
Vancouver 


COLLECTOR'S  LUCK 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

"DETWEEN  the  French  marbled  covers  of  this 
■^attractive  volume  will  be  found  the  secret  of 
how  your  home  may  attain  the  charm  of  stenciled 
furniture,  lustre  pitchers  and  teacups,  pressed 
glassware,  old  woven  coverlets  and  counterpanes, 
antique  lights  and  lamps. 

Illustrated,  $2.50 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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Next  Sailings  Are: 
President  Pierce 

Oct.  3 

President  Cleveland 
(  Golden  State)  Oct.  14 

President  Wilson 
(  Empire  State)  Nov,  2 

President  Lincoln 
(Hoosier  State)  Nov.  30 

Sailings  every 
li  days  thereafter 


ChrysantlicTnuTn  time 

in  JAPAN 

If  you  are  going,  travel  via  HoTlolulu  on 

/American  ships  operated  by  Pacific  Mail SS.  Co. 

GOING  to  Japan?  Longing  for  the  land  of  Pagodas  and 
dreams  when  November  dances  in  with  her  gorgeous  riot 
of  chrysanthemums  and  scarlet  maple  leaves?  Determined  to 
forget  the  melancholy  threat  of  winter  in  the  mellow  Eastern 
sunshine  amid  the  gay,  exquisite  beauty  of  Japan's  Autumn? 

Then  send  the  information  blank  and  learn  2^0MX.your  ships 
that  travel  to  The  Orient.  Japan  is  no  longer  just  a  mystic 
land  of  old  romance  to  be  dreamed  over  in  story  books.  The 
fascinating  reality  of  its  ancient  civilization  and  amazing  mod- 
ern progress  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  Americans.  Swift, 
luxurious  U.  S.  Government  ships,  operated  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  will  make  your 
trip  delightful  from  beginning  to  end.  The  voyage  is  made 
via  Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila  and 
Hong  Kong.    Send  the  blank  today. 

For  information  in  regard  to  sailings  and  accommodatient  address 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 


508  California  St. 
Saa  Francisco,  Cal. 


50J  So.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


10  Hanovrr  Sq. 
New  York  City 


Write  for  Booklet 

Send  the  information  blank  he- 
low  today  for  full  information. 
You  will  also  be  sent  without 
cost  your  Government's  author- 
itative booklet  giving  facts 
every  traveler  ought  to  know. 


INFORIMATION  BLANK 
To  U,  S,  Shipping  Board 
Information  Div.     Washington,  D.  C. 
P.  M.  1097 


Please  send  without  obligation  theU.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also 
information  regarding  U.  S.  Government  ships. 
I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  Orient  □.  to 
Europe  □,  to  South  America  □. 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about  -  

Mj  Name.   

AIj  Street  No.  or  R.F.D  _  

Town   Sicte  


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Information  Division   1097  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Atlantic  Books  Make 
Pleasant  Reading 


YOUNG  BOSWELL 

By  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker 

"A  book  as  spirited  and  keenly  enjoyable  as 
the  conversation  of  the  Scotch  biographer  him- 
self. It  will  appeal  to  many  readers  who  are 
neither  Boswellians  nor  Johnsonians,  scholars 
nor  bibliophiles,  but  who  care  for  good  writing 
and  an  interesting  personality."  —  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun.  Profusely  illustrated,  53 -50 

A  MAGNIFICENT  FARCE 
and  Olher  Diversions  of  a  Book-Collector 

By  A.  Edward  Newton,  Author  of  The 
Amenities  of  Book-Collecting 
.  "  One  cannot  put  down  one  of  his  books  with- 
out resolving  to  explore  for  one's  self  those  rich 
realms  of  English  literature  in  which  Newton 
himself  has  had  so  many  fascinating  adven- 
tures." —  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Fully  illustrated,  S4.00 

THE  IRON  MAN  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Arthur  Pound 

"A  book  that  explores  the  whole  vast  field  of 
modern  industry.  A  study  in  social  psychol- 
ogy which  no  educator,  industrial  manager, 
business  man  or  laborite  can  afford  to  overlook." 
—  Chicago  Daily  Ne^vs.  Si. 7 5 

THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  JAMES 

Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James 

"They  bring  us  intimately  close  to  a  stimulat- 
ing and  richly  interesting  personality  —  a  mind 
of  undeniable  greatness." 

Two  volumes,  illustrated.  5 to. 00 

THE  GREAT  QUEST 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes,  A  uthor  of 
The  Mutineers 

An  absorbing  book  for  those  who  find  delight 
in  the  thrilling  adventures  of  the  sea. 

Strikingly  illustrated,  $2.00 

WILD  FOLK 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

"As  skillfully  and  sympathetically  as  in  his 
Everyday  Adventures  Mr.  Scoville  inter- 
prets for  us  the  outdoor  world  of  animals  and 
birds."  Illustrated,  $2.00 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  or  THE 


THE  FOUNDING  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 

By  James  Truslow  Adams 

This  book  has  received  the  192 1  Pulitzer 
prize  of  I2000  for  "the  best  book  of  the  year 
upon  the  history  of  the  United  States."  It  will 
be  a  notable  addition  to  your  library. 

"An  extremely  interesting  piece  of  writing. 
There  is  no  dullness  in  it."  — H.  L.  Mencken. 
Illustrated  with  facsimile  documents  and  maps, 

$4.00 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 

By  Bliss  Perry 

"Seldom  has  a  more  readable  biography  ap- 
peared, not  only  from  the  point  of  subject  mat- 
ter, but  also  from  the  point  of  authorship.  To 
the  friends  of  the  Major  this  volume  will  be  a 
treat:  to  those  who  never  knew  him,  it  will  be 
an  education."  —  Business  Digest. 

Illustrated,  $4.00 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

"By  far  the  most  incisive,  the  most  under- 
standing, and  the  most  brilliant  biography  of 
the  great  Abolitionist."  I1.50 

A  GLANCE  TOWARD 
SHAKESPEARE 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

"Remarkable  interpretations  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  plays,  interpretations  that  have  new 
value  of  educational  and  literary  importance." 
—  Portland  Oregonian.  $1.2$ 

WILD  BROTHER 

By  William  Lyman  Underwood 

The  strange  life  history  of  a  black  bear  from 
the  Maine  woods.  "One  of  the  best  and  most 
unusual  animal  stories  in  many  years." 

47  illustrations,  $2.00 

FINDING  YOUTH 

By  Nelson  Andrews 

The  message  which  the  writer  of  this  story 
brings  is  that  it  rests  with  the  individual  wheth- 
er he  shall  grow  old.  The  hero  of  this  little 
sketch  is  a  modern  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  story 
is  an  inspiring  message  for  all  ages.  $1.25 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  PRESS 
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8  Arlington  Street,  Boston  (17),  Mass. 
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Winter  Cruising' 

Imagination  can  picture  no  pastime  more  entertaining,  satisfying  and 
wholly  delightful.  Luxurious  ships  steaming  silently  and  swiftly  over 
calm  waters  carrying  happy  parties  of  interesting,  congenial  com- 
panions to  fascinating  foreign  shores.  Two  to  four  months  in  time 
and  at  a  cost  no  more  than  you  will  spend  next  Winter  at  home. 
Made  delightfully  possible  by  the  three  exceptional  Cruises  under  the 
experienced  management  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department. 

By  special  arrangement  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Cunard  Company : 

"Mauretania "  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Ship  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Enchanted  Sea  of  History  and  Romance 

The  Luxury  Cruise  Next  Winter  —  from  New  York  February  10, 1923 


A  notable  and  unique  epoch  in  Cruising  history.  $950  up  ac- 
cording to  stateroom — including  inland  trips  from  all  ports 


of  call.  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo,  Italy, 
the  Dardanelles,Constantinople,Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt. 


A  glorified  holiday  of  novel  interest  and  delight: 

Cunarder  "Laconia"  AROUND  the  WORLD 

30,000  wonder  miles  on  land  and  sea  —  from  New  York  November  21, 1922 

130  Summer  days  in  Winter.     Every  detail  for  com-  San  Francisco,   Hilo,   Honolulu,  Japan,   China,  Port 

fort  and  pleasure    assured.     $1500    up  according  to  Arthur,  Tsing  Tao  (Shantung),  Formosa,  Philippines, 

stateroom.    Long-to  be-remembered   shore   excursions  Java,  Burma,  India,  Suez,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mediterra- 

at  more  than  25  ports  of  call — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  nean,  Europe. 

Repeating  the  eminently  successful  Cruise  Tours  of  the  past  three  Winters  of 

The"Ebro"to  SOUTH  AMERICA 

68  fascinating  days  across  and  below  the  Equator  —  from  New  York  Jan.  24, 1923 

Havana,  Cuba;  Panama  Canal;  Callao,  Lima  and  Mol-  nial  Exposition  8  days) ;  Trinidad  and  Barbados.  $1890 up 
lendo,  Peru ;  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  Valparaiso  and  according  to  stateroom.  Also  13  Special  Tours  to  the 
Santiago,  Chile;  Juan  Fernandez— Robinson  Crusoe's  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition  leaving  New  York 
Island ;  over  the  Andes  Mountains  to  Mendoza  and  every  other  week  up  to  February  17.  American  Ex- 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine  ;  Montevideo,  Uruguay ;  press  Travel  Department  official  Travel  Representatives  in  the 
Santos,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  (Brazilian  Centen-  United  States  for  the  Brazilian  Qovernment. 

For  full  information,  deck  plans,  itineraries,  details  oj  shore  excursions,  etc.,  call  or  phone 
any  American  Express  office  or  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wherever    you    travel   always   carry    American    Express    Travelers  Cheques 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


It  is  not  our  goal  to  build  in 
great  numbers,  but  rather,  to 
build  in  great  excellence  for 
those  who  love  fine  things 


LAFAYETTE    MOTORS  CORPORATION 
at  <iMars  Hilly  Indianapolis 


Lafayette 


Water  Power  Inrestments 


HOSTS  of  investors  have  formed  the  sound  habit 
of  buying  water  power  securities. 
A  little  study  shows  why  this  is  so.  Hydro-electric 
plants  are  comparatively  free  from  interruption  of 
operation  due  to  labor  troubles,  and  they  possess  other 
advantages. 

The  daily  process  of  turning  the  energy  of  rivers 
and  streams  into  light  and  power  is  nearly  automatic. 
A  great  water  power  development  may  be  driving  a 
thousand  factories  far  and  near  yet  it  seems  almost  to 
be  running  itself.  Seldom  are  any  workmen  seen  and 
there  are  few  operatives  in  contrast  with  other  industries 
burdened  with  thousands. 

Water  power,  in  addition,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
perpetual.  Coal  fields  may  be  cut  off  or  exhausted,  oil 
wells  may  stop  flowing,  but  water  power  replenishes 
itself.  Handled  with  skill  and  experience  it  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  good  earnings. 

Stone  &  Webster  water  power  developments  afford 
many  interesting  opportunities  for  profitable  investment 
and  we  offer  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  as  leaders 
for  thirty  years  in  financing,  constructing  and  managing 
pre-eminent  hydro-electric  properties. 

We  are  also  glad  to  submit  specific  offerings  of 
Stone  dC  Webster  properties  on  request. 

Stone  &  Webster 

INCORPORATED 


BOSTON,  147  Milk  Street 


THE   KUMFORD  PEESS 
COWOOBD 


BROWN  BROTHERS  6?  CO. 

Established  1818 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.  60  State  St. 

Ph  il  a  delph  ia            59  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  Boston 


A  Centuty  of  Service 

OR  over  one  hundred  years  we  have 
been  identified  with  the  financing 
of  important  American  railroads, 
industrial  and  public  utility  corpo- 
rations, and  with  the  issue  of  domestic  and 
foreign  government,  state  and  municipal  obli- 
gations. In  this  period  also  we  have  aided 
individuals,  institutions  and  estates  in  the 
seledion  of  their  investments.  Our  long  ex- 
perience both  in  originating  and  distributing 
securities  is  at  the  service  of  the  public. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  5?  COMPANY 

Established  1810 

Founders  Court,  Lothbury  Office  for  Travelers 

LONDON,  E.  C.  123  Pall  Mall,  LONDON,  S.  W. 


